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All the Facts— 


No Opinion 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


VOL. V. NO. 80 


New York Banker Kansas Urges F edera 
ines for Natural Gas 


Favors System 


Of Unit Banking 


Relationship as Correspond- 
ent Is Satisfactory Affilia.| 
tion, Says Chairman of 
Board of Chase Bank 








Needs of Financing 
Served, He Asserts 





Permission for Branch Bank- 
ing on National Seale Would 
Compel Chase Bank to Enter 
Field, He Declares 





If nation-wide branch banking were au- 
thorized by Congress for national banks, 
the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York would feel compelled to estab- 
lish branches throughout the country, it 
weis stated, June 4, by Albert+H. Wiggin. 
chairman of the governing board of that 
institution, who testified berore House 
Banking and Currency Committee at the 
hearings on branch, group and chain 
banking. That action would have to be 
taken in the interest of their stockhoia- 
ers, he declared. 

Branches Not Needed 

There is no objection on their part, he 
stated, to others entering group or 
branch banking, but his bank does mot | 
want to enter either field. For that rea- | 
son he favors a continuance of the pres- 
ent system, and sees no need for immeal- 
ate legislation. 

Mr. Wiggin prefaced his remarks to 


of 
‘prepared ty the 
commission 
Senator Henry J. 


taneously 
public service commission to proceed at 
once with a general investigation of the 
| gas situation in Kansas. 
lowed announcement by Judge George T. 
McDermott, of the tenth circuit court of 
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Of Pipe L 





| Control 





State Public Service Commission Prepares Measure Asking 


I. C. C. Regulation to Be Sponsored by 
Senator Allen 





State of Kansas 


the Federal Government, is 


introduced 
Allen, according te 


and will be 


: Topeka, June 4. 
A bill placing natural gas pipe lines 


under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission, or another branch 
being 
Kansas public service 


by 
ve: 


statement issued by Governor Clyde M. 


Reed. 


The governor’s statement came simul- 


with oral directions to 








by Reserve 
Shows Some 


ew England Reports 
Manufacturing Below 
Five Years’ Average 


the 


The action fol- 


Od 


Bank 


Improve- 


ment in Silk Machinery 
And Building Industries 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Industrial 


ac- 


tivity in New England during the first 


the Committee by the statement that he four months of 1950 has not only been 
was expressing his own personal opmoin. below the level of 1929 but has been 
and that the Chase National Bank as Giese ths weesmn: tee tes Bk Gees 
such had no position on the subjects ; ; : 
under consideration months of the past five years, according 

P ? : € . 

“There is just as much reason,” Mr. to the monthly review of the Federal 
Wiggin said, “for the Chase National Reserve Bank of Boston. Production in 


Rank to have a branch in Kansas as in 
Connecticut.” 
Nation-wide Authorization 

If a start is made there no limit 
short of nation-wide branch banking, in 
his opinion. He did not consider that 
branches widely separated from the 
parent bank could be advantageously op- 
erated, he said. 


is 


review follows in 


1930, exceeded that of the sa 


Consumption of 1 


The district summary carried by 


full text: 


the textile industry reflects a quiet de- 
mand, and silk machinery activity up io 
May, 


period in 1929, the review states. 


me 


The 
building industry improved somewhat in 
April over March. 
cotton and wool was less than a year ago. 


aw 


the 


Under their present system of cor- ewe eet ae ke 
respondent relationships with country |. New England industrial activity dur- 
banks, the same service is rendered to | !D& the first four months of the current 
the middle West and the South as to the | Year not only remained at a level con- 
nearby State of Connecticut, he stated, siderably below the record level which 

7 was maintained in the corresponding 


and under branch banking that situation 
would have to be continued. National 
banks should be given identical branch 


privileges with State banks and vice 
versa, he contended. _ 
Mr. Wiggin emphasized that he has 


no objection to others engaging in either 
branch or group banking in trade areas. 
“In certain districts, such as that sur- 
rounding St. Paul and Minneapolis,” he 
said, “where they go into the towns they 
know, I think it has strengthened the 
banking position. 
Group and Branch Banking 
In his opinion, he said, there 
marked difference in the development of 
group banking and branch banking, in | 


is a 


sonal 


the average during 


during the period from 


cautious attitude. 


An upturn in busines 


period a year ago, but has compared un- 
favorably with 
first four months of the past five years. 
There was little change other than sea- 
January 
through April, and in New England, as 


the 


elsewhere in the country, the spirit of 
caution continued to prevail. The fail- 
ure of industrial production to recover 


promptly from the* sharp decline which 
took place during the latter part of 1929 
probably has been one of the chief causes 
| for the 
has always fol- 
lowed any period of recession in the part, 
but the actual turning point can usually 


so far as the necessity for the banks of | be located only by a review of facts 
New York City to enter into competition | which have become historical. During 
is concerned. He sees no need for New | 1928 and 1929 industrial production in- 


York banks to enter group banking. He'creased at a more rapid rate than did 
advanced the view that, if widespread |consumption of goods. Such a condition 
hranch banking were permitted they seems to be indicated in a survey pre- 
would find it necessary to fall in line, pared by the National Credit Office, which 

“I do not want to see a system of | shows that inventories of raw materials, 
branch banking established,” he said,| semimanufactured goods, and finished 
“which means city banks going out in products were heavier in the first quarter 


competition to buy up country banks in 


of 1930 than in the corresponding period 


small towns. I do not want to see that} of 1929, and that there was also a de- 
come. I think it isn’t the way to build | cline in sales and profits by representa- 
up the banking business.” tive units in many industries, a reduc- 

Representative Brand (Dem.), of Ath-| tion in unfilléd orders and new business, 


ens, Ga., asked Mr. Wiggins what he | 
would do for the small towns and rural 
areas in the agricultural sections of the | 


West and South, where there are no 
banking facilities in whole counties in . 
some instances. 


Unit Banks Where Needed 
If there were opportunity for a bank 
to do a profitable business in those sec- | 
tions, Mr. Wiggin replied, the people 
ought to form a unit bank. He doubted 


a year ago. 
and wool by New 
period from January 


In New England production in 


England mills 
through April t 





and an increase in overdue accounts dur- 
ing this period. 
the 
textile industry has continued to reflect 
quiet demand, although silk machinery 
activity during the first four months this 
vear exceeded that of the similar period 
Consumption of raw cotton 
in the 


his 


. } . vear, however, was considerably less 
a city { \ e stified in hn : 
= 2 Soe aah wnile 9s a © than a year ago. The building industry 
s s ab c re ¢ rit bank | . om 
vie ae ke srofitably operated. in this district improved in April from 
; “Tf the ¢ See will s ippe rt a March, particularly in the commercial 
€ on a Mil St ’ é 
bank,” he declared, “the community will ; ; 
start a bank.” [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


Le 


It is impossible to express a prefer- 
ence between chain or group banking and 
branch banking, unless those terms are 
more distinctly defined, Mr. Wiggin said. 
He prefers, however, a continuance of 
the present system of unit banks with 
a correspondent network. 

He agreed with one of his questioners 
that, if branch banking were permitted 
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One-third of Virginia 
Farmers Have Radio 








of 


State Commissioner Tells 
Value to Isolated Homes 





Commonwealth of Virgipia: 
Richmond, June 4. 
A radio in every country home is the 


wish of the Virginia commissioner of 
arriculture, George W. Koiner, as ex- 
pressed in a statement just issued. 

“It is stated that 55 per cent of the 
farmers have radios,” Mr. Koiner said. 
“In some sections there are more than 
in athers. The radio is a great boon to 
the isloated country home. The best 


music in the great cities may be brought 
to the home which could never be heard 
otherwise. Also the important market 
news and the interesting sporting news 
fc. both the old and the young. We wish 
there could be a radio in every country 
home.” 


appeals, that he will issue a ruling up- 
holding the Federal court’s special master 
in a report that gas rates ordered by the 
commission for Wichita are confiscatory 
and therefore should be restrained. 

Judge McDermott stated that he would 
issue a permanent restraining order 
against the commission’s rates because 
pipe lines are engaged in interstate busi- 
ness and consequently are immune to 
State*tontrol. 


The Wichita Gas Company is served 
by the Cities Service pipe line, which 
charges the Wichita company 40 cents 


per 1,000 cubic feet for gas delivered at 
the city gate. The public service com- 
mission, in ordering a reduced local rate 
for Wichita, stated that the 40-cent rate 
is not now justified. The special master, 
appointed by the Federal court after the 
Wichita company had filed a bill for in- 
junction against the commission, held the 
i0-cent rate to be equitable. 

All gas companies operating in Kansas 
have heretofore been directed to present 
to the commission their records and in- 
ventories, with complete statements of 
revenues and operating expenses, but the 
chairman of the commission stated orally 
that the companies have failed to comply 
with the order. 


Seek to Prevent Rates 


Governor Reed’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I am not willing to wait upon the slow 
process of Federal regulation and leg- 
islation. The present gas situation can- 
not remain and the whole power of this 
administration will be exerted to curb 
the unreasonable and inconsistent gas 
charges and practices now being imposed 
upon many citizens of Kansas. 


There are hardly any two towns, even 


on the same pipe lines, that pay the 
same rate. For example: Kansas City, 
Kans., pays $1 for the first 500 feet of 


consumption per month, and 80 cents per 
1,000 feet for all in excess. Kansas City, 
Mo., pays 75 cents for the first 400 cubic 
feet and at the rate of 90 cents per 1,000 
for the next 1,600 cubic feet and 8&5 cen‘s 
per 1.000 in excess of 2,000 feet. 

It isn’t any satisfaction for us to know 
that Kansas City, Mo., has to 
higher rate than Kansas City, Kans., 
when both of the rates are unreasonably 
high. 

Topeka pays a service charge of 75 
cents a month, which was granted by the 
United States court, after the old public 
utilities commission had refused to allow 
it, and then pays 80 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. There is also an optional three- 
part rate for heating purposes used by 
some of the consumers in Topeka, which 
for large consumption makes a_ lower 
rate, 

The rate in Wichita which the public 
service commission trying to reduce 
is $1.50 for the first 1,000 feet, $1 per 
1,000 for the next'2,500 feet and 50 cents 
per 1,000 for all above 3.000 feet... Over 
at the neighboring city of Hutchinson the 
rate is $1 for the first 1,000; 50 cents 
per 1,000 for the next 19,000 feet and 40 
cents above that. 


is 


Towns supplied by the Kansas Pipe 


Line and Gas Company, such as Abilene, | 


Salina, Junction City and Manhattan, 
pay 75 cents per 1,000 for the first 2,000 
feet and 50 cents per 1,000 feet for the 
next 18,000 cubic feet. These cities pay 
40 cents per 1,000 above 20,000 feet. 


Down in the southwest corner of the 
State, Pittsburg pavs $1 for the first 
500 feet, $1.50 per 1,000 for the next 
1,500 feet and 45 cents per 1,000 above 
2,000 feet. Arkansas City pays 65 cents 
per 1,000 for the first 2,000 feet and 30 
cents per 1,000 for consumption above 
that minimum. 


These examples of irregular and incon- 
sistent rates can be applied to the entire 
gas rate structure in Kansas. The Su- 
preme Court of %he United States has 


held that pipe lines coming from outside | 
| has 


of Kansas are engaged in _ interstate 
commerce and their charges cannot be 
regulated by State authorities; that takes 
control of much of the pipe line business 
out of the hands of the State. 

The public service commission is pre- 
paring a bill putting these pipe lines 
under regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or some other Fed- 
eral body, which will be introduced when 
ready by Senator Henry J. Allen.” 





Publie School Indebtedness 


Believed to Be Now at Peak 





Generator’s Effect 
On Fish Is Sought 


vy 
Inquiry Is Favored Into 
Plant Utilizing Tides 


v 


FAVORABLE report to the 
Senate on legislation (H. J. 


Res. 243), for an investigation of 


electrical power generation from 
movement of the tides in Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook bays, in 
Maine, has been ordered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The resolution authorizes ex- 
penditure of $45,000, which is to 
defray one-half the cost of the in- 
vestigation to be made jointly by 
the United States and Canada. The 
inquiry will determine the prob- 
able effects on the fisheries in the 
two bays of the projected power 
development. 
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More Than Two Billion 
Total for 43. States; 
Recession Forecast 


Is 





Public school indebtedness now 


totai- | 


pay a/| 


| 


| 


| schedules 
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— To Study Tariff 
White House Statement Says 


He Is Keeping Open 
Mind on Bill 





DESPITE reports that President 

Hoover will approve the tariff bill 
if it comes to him in its present form, 
there is no certainty that he will do so, 
it was stated orally at the White 
House on June 4. 

The President, it was said, is keep- 
ing an open mind on the tariff bill even 
though it has been implied that the 
adjusting of the flexible provisions of 
the measure more nearly to conform 
to his views and the elimination of the 
export debenture provision would 
cause him to approve the measure. 

When the tariff bill reaches him, if it 
does, President Hoover will examine 
carefully the specific rates as well as 
other provisions of the measure before 
determining his course of action on the 
measure, it was stated. 

The bill, it was said, will be sent 
through the regular routine of inves- 
tigation by the various departments 
concerned and, in addition, the Presi- 
dent plans to make a minute study of 
it that may require considerable time. 


New Tariff Effective 


Next Day if Bill Is 
Signed by President 











Tariff Commission Explains 


Procedure for Putting 
| Into Operations New 


Schedules of Duties 





The provisions of the dutiable and free 
lists established by the 
tariff bill would become effective on the 


Hawley-Smoot 


day following the approval of the meas- 
ure by the President, it 
behalf 


was explained 
of the Tariff 


orally June 4 on 
Commission. 
well as some previous importations, in- 
cluding goods in bonded warehouses, will 
| become subject to the operation of new 
schedules, it was stated. 

Importers in possession of goods pre- 
viously brought into this country but 
where no ent¥y has been made, or which 
are under bond in warehouses and no 
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Mr. Hoover Plans Oil Container 


| 


' 


All future importations as ! 


permit of delivery has been issued, will | 


be affected by the 
the bill become a law, it was said. 

Goods in transit contracted for, 
under the same conditions, also come 
under provisions of the act, according to 
the legal division’s explanation of terms 
of the pill. It was pointed out the bill 
has heen pending for a sufficient length 
of time to enable consignees with goods 
in storage to complete the formalities 
of entering shipments before the new 
duties are applied, 

Immediate Effect Provided 

The bill specifically provides “that on 
and after the day following the passage 
of this act * * * there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon all articles when 
imported into the United States or any 
of its possessions” the duties specified. 

Merchandise arriving after the 
ing hour of customs offices on the day 
before the act. goes into effect become 
subject to duties established in the bill, 
it was stated, 


clos- 


Goods in bonded warchouses, if the act 
becomes effective, will be subject 
of duties whenever they are 
removed for consumption or distribution, 
the legal division said. “Normally it 


new schedules should 


to new | 


| 
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Code to Become 


Effective Jan. 1 





Conference on Weights and 
Measures Reverses Its Ae- 
tion of June 3 and Ex- 


tends Time to Apply Law. 





Uniform Regulation 


Asked by Dr. Klein 


Lack of Standardization Said 
To Handicap Business Prog- 
ress and to Result in Frie- 
tion Over Rules 








Reversing its stand of June 3, the Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures by unanimous vote on June 4 rec- 
that 
code of specifications and tolerances for 


ommended its previously adopted 
grease measuring devices hecome effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1951, instead of July 1 this 
year. 

The conference, meeting at the Bureau 
of Standards, had as part of its pro- 
gram on June 4 an address by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


who said that a serious handicap to busi- | 


ness progress results from a lack of 
standardization, and that “the rubber 
yardstick and collapsible bags are ad- 
mirable incentives to fraud, slowing 
down business and making precautions 
necessary, which, of course, causes fri¢- 
tion.” 
Time May Be Extended 

The motion to defer the effective date 
of the code for grease-measuring devices 
Was an unexpected event of the session. 
The motion provides, if it can be shown 
at the 1951 conference that an addi- 
tional delay necessary, that the con- 
ference might extend the time another 
six months, resulting in a total exten- 
sion of a year and a half. 

B. W. Ragland, Richmond, Va., sealer, 
who had led the opposition te a request 
for the delay which resulted in an ex- 
tended discussion during the first day’s 
ession, seconded the motion. F. S. Hol- 
brook, chairman of the committee 
specifications and tolerances, declared 
the committee had no objection to grant- 
ing a delay. 


is 


Motion Is Opposed 

Representatives of the oil industry, 
through Paul EF, Hadlick, chief of the di- 
vision of marketing of the American 
Petroleum Institute, had objecte@l to the 
recommendation that the code go into 
effect next month on the ground that 
equipment required could not be obtained 
in a competitive market or in complete 
lines. They also claimed that devices 
being manufactured at present do not 
meet the needs of the industry and have 
been approved by sealers in only a few 
States, 

Dr. Klein, in his address, pointed out 
the speed with which various forms of 
business activity react to apparently dis- 
connected trends, and warned the weights 
and measures officials that “those things 
that are immutable should proyide some 
foundation of security and permanence” 
to make up for a lack of homogeneity. 

Rapidity of change has been one of the 


features of industrial and economic de- 
velopment since the war, Dr. Klein as- 
serted. “It’s a foolhardy manufacturer 


who thinks the status quo is going to be 
maintained,” he commented. “Father 
Time is no longer a tottering old gentle- 
man; he has cut off his whiskers because 
they interfere with the stream line and 


dd > 7 ” 
to the advantage of importers to take|has come out as a sprinter. 


goods out of warehouses,” it 
“but there are many reasons why 
s not always done.” 


this 


Forth 


Provision Set 


A provision of the act declares that| oration between 
duties shall he applied to “all goods pre-| ment. 


was stated, | 


| of 


viously imported but for which no entry , 


heen made” goods previously 
brought into the country “without pay- 
ment of duty and under bond in ware- 


or 


| houses, transportation, or any other pur- n i 
pose, for which no permit of delivery to | ever, according to Dr, Klein, without as- 


| 
| 


the importer has been issued.” These 
goods are subject to the act in exactly 
the same way as are goods imported at 
any time subsequent to the date the bill 
becomes a law. 

Very few inquiries have been received 
concerning this phase of the Hawhey- 
Smoot legislation, it was stated, because 
the method of applying rates in new 
tariff schedules has been established over 
a sufficient period of years to acquaint 
importers with the details. The proce- 
dure affects items on which the tariff 
may be decreased or removed in the same 
way as it affects materials on which the 
rate is increased 


Employment Situation 
Favorable in Georgia 








The importance 
the conference, the 


of problems before 
Assistant Secretary 
pointed out, is typified by the existence 
the Bureau of Standards, which, he 
said, demonstrates the purpose of collab 
industry and govern 
Dr. Klein declared that it 
necessary to keep government 
contact with industry and said that gov 


in close 


j}ernment should take orders from indus- 
try and commerce, 
Such a condition cannot result, how- 


ling $2,158,148,666 in 43 States is be-| Census Shows Less Than 3 Per | 


lieved to have reached its peak and will 
hereafter recede, David T. Blose of the 
statistical division, United States Office 
of Education, stated orally June 4. 
Although the school debt in these same 
States increased approximately $250,- 
000,000 between 1926 and 1928, Mr. Blose 





said there are indications assuring a re- | 


cession, 

The huge debts accumulated by States 
in promoting education largely involve 
buildings and equipment, most of which 
represent an expenditure in 
times when building materials were very 
costly, he explained, Within the last 10 
or 15 years, Mr. Blose continued, to meet 
increasing demands brought about by 
changing conception in education, ex- 
traordinary burdens have been placed 
upon the educational systems of the 





LContinued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


postwar | 
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Cent Jobless in Columbus 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, June 4. 
A favorable employment situation ex- 
ists in Georgia, according to reports by 
the census supervisors. 
In the City of Columbus, 14 


where 


| was 


large textile mills are located, less than} 


3 per cent of the citizens are out of work, 


it was stated by the district supervisor, | 


C. M. Young. 
3,073. 
Figures for Atlanta are not available 
here, having been sent to Washington be 
fore supervisors were notified they might 
release the information locally, according 
to the supervisor for this district, Dr. 
Elizabeth Broach, who said, however, that 
the percentage of idle persons was small. 
Reports from other supervisors were 


The city’s population is 


a “ 
similar. 


surance a “reasonably complete or- 
ganization in industry.” 


Admitting that critics of this country 


ol 


ridicule the American characteristic of 
being gregarious, he declared: “There 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Mall to Europe 
| On Fast Schedule 





Improved Ship-to-shore Serv- 
ice to Make Considerable 
Reduction in Time 





A BOUT 17 hours will be cut off the 
time required to transport foreign 
mails from New York to Southampton, 
England, while the time required to 
carry American mails to Germany will 
h: decreased about a day and a half as 
the result of improvements recently 
made in ship-to-shore airplane service 
from the transatlantic liner ‘‘Bremen” 
of the North German Lloyd Line. 
According to a departmental notice 
issued June 4 by the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
new methods of operation will go into 
effect with the next sailing for Euro- 
pean ports of the “Bremen,” scheduled 


to depart June 11. 

Service of this sort in) connection 
With trips of this vessel will be con- 
tinued until poor weather makes _ it 
impossible for plane service to be 
maintained, Mr. Glover explained 
orally. Facilities for ship-to-shore air 
mail service mak possible this re- 


duction in transportation time because 


ll 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) 





Additional Charges 
_ Are Made in Pure 


Drug Investigation 





Senate Committee Told En- 
forcement) Official Made 
Discriminatory Remark 
Against Spanish Ergot 





Testimony to substantiate charges that 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
guilty of maladministration in the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act was 
continued on June 4 before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Committee is investigating the ad- 
ministration of the act at the request of 


Walter D. Campbell, director of the De- | 


partment’s regulatory, work. At a hear- 
ing June 3 it Was charged by Dr. Henry 
H. Rusby, dean of the Columbia Univer- 
sity College Of Pharmacy, that there 
exists a commercial eonspiracy to pre- 
vent the use of the best quality of ergot 
and that the Department was “associated 
in this attempt.” 
testified, is superior to ergot from Rus- 
sia and Poland, Which also are imported. 
Columbia Professor Testifies 

One of the Witnesses on June 4 was 
Dr. Fanchon Hart, professor of botany, 
materia medica, and bacteriology at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Hart said she had heard an officer 
of the Department, at a conference at 
which ergot was discussed, say that “we 
have succeeded in’ preventing a market 
for the Spanish ergot.” She added she 
had received the impression the Depart- 
ment was trying to prevent the importa- 
tion of Spanish ergot. 

Dr. Hart’s statement brought an im- 
promptu denial from Mr. Campbell, in 
advance of the formal presentation of the 
Department’s defense against the 
charges, 

Law Enforced Impartially 

“Any statement to the effect that the 
Department of Agriculture denied admis- 
sion to Spanish ergot absolutely 
false,” Mr, Campbell interposed 

He declared the Department had en- 
forced the law impartially, and when 
ergot from Spain failed to meet the legal 
requirements aS to quality it was barred, 
as also ergot 
Russia and Poland. 
legal requirements, he said, it 
mitted, whatever its source. 

Dr. Hart ascritwed the statement as to 
the “prevention” of an American mar- 
for Spanish ergot to J. O. Clarke, 
now chief of the central district of the 
Food and Drug Administration, At the 
time of the conference referred to, he 
was chief of the eastern district with 
headquarters at New York. Dr. Hart 
said she made her statement in support 
of Dr. Rusby’s testimony of the day 
hefore. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.). of New 
York, who is taking part in the investi- 
gation although not a member of the 
Committee, asked what sort of conference 


e—— 


is 


was 
When it the 


ad- 


met 
was 


wet 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) 





Nassak Diamond Is Adjudged 
Not to Be ‘Artistic Antique 





Appellate Court Orders Duty 
Of 20 Per Cent on Famous 
Indian Gem 





Declaring that the “Nassak diamond” 
an antiquity but not 
artistic within the meaning of the words 
“artistic antiquities” used by Con- 
gress in the tariff act of 1922, the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals on June 
A decided that the stone should be sub- 
jected to a duty of 20 per cent ad va- 
Jorem upon its importation. This deci- 
sion was rendered in the case May- 
ers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, Inc. v. 
Bendler et al., No. 3267. 

The diamond, it is explained in the 
cpinion of the court, is cut and unset, 


undoubtedly 


as 


| weighing 78% carats and had been ad- 


\ 





under paragraph 
of 1922 as an ar- 


mitted to free entry 
1708 of the tariff act 
tistic antiquity. 
After the diamond had been delivered 
tc the importer and within 60 days after 
liquidation an American wholesaler filed 
protest claiming the stone dutiable at 
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Drought Retards 


, Growth of Crops 


vyv 
Rain Is Found to Be Badly 


Needed in the East 


v 


WHILE southern Florida was ex- 
periencing unusual rains in the 
week ended June 4, nearly all the 
remainder of the country was hav- 
ing fair and dry weather, combined 
with below-normal temperatures, 
the Weather Bureau stated in its 
weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
The combination of cool and dry 
weather has not encouraged good 
crop growth, the statement said. 
Droughty conditions prevail over 
most of the eastern half of the 
country, and with the exception of 
the lower Mississippi Valley, rain 
is badly needed everywhere cast of 
the Great Plains, the statement 
said, 


be used for the public schools, 





| “6pA TRIOTISM consists of some 
| patriotic to learn what the facts 

: \| of our national life are and to face 
|] them with candor.” 


l. President of the United States, 
1913—1921 








Warnin 


Spanish ergot, it was| 


of poor quality from | 






















































very practical things. It is 


—Woodrow Wilson, 
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ing Is Given 
Bishop Cannon o 
Refusal to Testif 


‘Senator Walsh of Montan 
Declares Senate Has A 
thority to Investigate Pr 

| vate Political Activities 








Payments by Church 
| Board Questionec 
| 





Methodist Executive Assert 
Questioning Is an Infringe 
ment of His Rights as 
Private Citizen 





|} Questioned for 
; Senate Judiciary 


the second day by th 
subcommittee investi 
gating lobbying, Bishop James Canno} 
jJr., of the Methodist Episcopal Chure 

South, continued on June 4 to refuse t 
answer questions relating to his activi 
{ties in connection with the “anti-Smit} 
| Democrats” of Virginia during the 192% 
{election campaign. 

Bishop Cannon declared the assump 
tion of authority by the Committee “t 
investigate my political activities as ay 
| individual in the anti-Smith campaign, 
jto be “an intolerable infringement upo 
the rights of American citizens to en 
tire freedom in their political activity. 

Quotes Mr. Caraway 
| He pointed out further: “I am pleased 
to note that my interpretation of th 
| jurisdiction of the Committee is confirmed 
by a statement contained in the pres 
{this morning by the chairman of the sub 
committee, Senator Caraway.” Senate 
| Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, absen 
jfrom the city, issued his statement a 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montan 
warned that the refusal of a witness ta 
answer pertinent questions becomes 
penal offense and that “you will take 
your chances as to whether the question 
propounded are or are not pertinent.’ 
| He called attention to the fact that 
; quorum was not present at the hearing 
and that if the witness refused to answe 
| the hearing could not be continued. The 
jcommittee is composed of five mem 
bers and Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis 
| consin, and Senator Walsh were the onl 
| members present. 
| Instructed to Return 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
member of the Committee, when asked 
|if he would be present June 5, stated 
|that he would be present if the chair. 
man desired it. Bishop Cannon was in 
structed to return June 5 for furthem 
questioning. 
| Bishop Cannon told the Committee thai 
he stood on his rights as a citizen te 
carry on his political activities as a citi 
zen without the right of anybody to in 
quire into them. 

“That is, of course, hardly consisten 
With long established usage, Bishop,’ 
said Senator Walsh, “because under 
proper resolution I dare say a committed 
of the Senate would be able to inquire 
into the activities of anyone in connec 
jtion with elections for Members of.Con 
|gress or election for President or Vice 
| President, as Committees of Congress 
|have repeatedly done. 

“T want to assure you that you won’t 
| be able to make a very successful stand 
jing on that basis, However you ma 


|'pon the question of the limitations off 


this particular committee.” 
| “I only wish to say, Mr. Chairman 
|that I insist that I stand in exactly the 
Same attitude before this committee ag 
jany other American citizen,” said the 
|bishop. “If they have the right to in 
; Vestigate my political activities, the 
have the right to investigate. that of 
any man ‘who votes and works for the 
election of a presidential candidate.” 
“Committees of Congress have re 
peatedly done that, as you are quite 
aware, Bishop,” said Mr. Walsh, 


_At the opening of the hearing Bishop 
Cannon made a statement in explanatio’ 
of the $303 loaned to him by Dr. E 
Crawford, about : 


tioned June 3. 


; “The facts were that the money was 
oaned to me by Dr. Crawford to pa 
for expenses in calling the conference,” 
he said. “It was refunded to me by the 
anti-Smith organization as a legitimate 
expense for calling the conference, The 
hoard of my church received its refund 
in the shape of that many pamphlets.” 
He pointed out that the entry in the 
record was made on the credit side and 






















































which he was ques 



























;not debit side, 
Senator Walsh then inquired if the 
anti-Smith Democrats had made a re 







port to the clerk of the House of Repre-| 
sentatives as to expenditures during the 
campaign. Bishop Cannon replied that 
the headquarters’ committee of the gen- 
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Tax on Amusements 
| Urged in Louisianz 


















Bill to Provide Levy on Bill- 
boards Also Introduced 





State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, June 4, 
_ A tax of 15 per cent on all amusements) 
in Louisiana is proposed in a bill intros! 
duced in the legislature, and two othe 
measures would provide a tax on bill 
boards. 
One of the bills for taxing billboard 
would levy a tax of 3 cents a squa 
|foot, the proceeds to be used for 
support of charity hospitals in New O 
leans and Shreveport. The other would 
provide a tax of $1. to $5 for each bill- 
board, the proceeds going to the Sta 
library commission, 
The amusement tax proposition, which 
would exempt entertainments for eharit- 
able purposes, provides that the proceeds 
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* Cottonseed Sales 


Counsel for National Asso-. 
ciation Cites Instances of 
Secrecy and Price Dis- 
crimination 








Violations of the code adopted by the 
cottonseed industry at a practice con- 
ference held in Memphis in July, 1928, 
was testified to, June 4, by Christie 
Benet, of Columbia, S. C., general coun- 
sel of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, at the hearing being con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of cottonseed prices 
“under a Senate resolution. 

Secrecy and discrimination in prices 
paid various sellers of cottonseed were 
_said to have occurred in the past. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Benet, in some States, 
including North Carolina, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, secretaries of associa- 
tions have had assistants to investigate 
alleged violations. However, in reply to 
a question, he stated that he knew of no 
States employing secret investigators. 

Other Violations of Code 

A secretary of a State association has 
no right to withhold information regard- 
ing prices of cottonseed and if he does 
he is not performing his duty, Mr. Benet 
explained. Predating of contracts 
also a violation of trade practice rules, 
he said. 

Reporting of cottonseed prices, both 
past and current, is one of the greatest 
needs of the industry at the present time, 
according to Mr. Benet, who expressed 
the opinion on behalf of himself and the 
industry that the Federal Government 
will some day take hold of the situation 
and, by means of a price reporting sys- 
tem. make available such information to 
all interested. 


is 


Farmer at Disadvantage 


The small farmer and the small buyer 
should be informed as to the past price : 
and what the mill is bidding. If he does 
not get such data he is placed at a big 
disadvantage, it was pointed out. He 
rshould get the figures and then exercise 
his own individual judgment as to how, 
when and where he will trade, Mr. Benet 
.testified. 


On being questioned somewhat in de- 
tail regarding broadcasting of prices by 
the Federal Trade Commission’s attor- 
ney, Walter B. Wooden, Mr. Benet ad- | 
mitted that reporting tends more readily 
to bring about a uniform price, which, 
he said, aids the producer and others to 
trade intelligently without being discrim- 
inated against. 

A strong organized buyer has the ad- 
vantage, when there is no reliable pub- 
lication of prices, and corfsequently the 
small independent buyer would be 
greatly benefited by some system of re- 
porting, he explained. 


Method Now in Use 


Mr. Benet stated that the cottonseed 
industry has been using a system of re- 
porting passed and close transactions, 
and, although the results are not the 
best, they are undoubtedly better than 
none at all. To make the situation more 
favorable, bid prices should be reported 
also, he added: 

Dues received by the National Cotton- | 
seed Products Association from May 1, | 
1929, to Apr. 30, 1930, approximated | 
$160,000, according to Mr. Benet. The} 
National Association collects the State di- | 
vision dues and then returns them to the 
State divisions, he explained. 

In The United States Daily of June 8 
the statement was made in the headline 
that Christie Benet, designated as chief 
executive officer of the Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, was a broker. This is 
erroneous. Mr. Benet is an attorney and 
serves as general counsel of the associa- 
tion. 





Dealing With Nonmembers 
In his testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission, June 2, Mr. Benet 
denied that members of the association 
are prevented from dealing with non- 
members. He declared that members of | 
the organization were constantly con- 

ducting business with nonmembers. 
It was Mr. Wooden, attorney for the 


Commission, who stated that about 79 
per cent of the mills belonged to the 
association. Mr. Benet declared that 
there are about 14,900 cotton gins in 
operation and he estimated that not 
more than & per cent are owned or 


under control by oil mills. 

When asked his opinion as _ to 
method of marketing seed through 
dependent dealers, Mr. Benet replied: 

“I think the independent buyer plays 
a good part in the garnering of seed. 
From my information I think he has 
been paid too much, or has profited too | 
much for his services in the past. 

“And I understand the attitude of the 
mills, or a great many of the mills, is 
that they feel that there is too great a 
gap between the price that the farmer 
gets for his seed and the price that the 
mills pay for seed, that too much money 
has been spent in the interval between 
the time the seed leaves the buyer and 
gets to the mill.” 


the 


in- 





School Indebtedness 


Believed to Be at Peak 


More Than Two Billion Now 
Total for 43 States 





' tent 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
States. These represent an expansion in 
curricula and an improvement in facui- 
ties. 

Educational expansion came at a time | 
when people because of the war and post- 
war spending habit were willing to 
launch effective programs of improve- 
ment at once, hence issued bonds involvy- 
ing great sums of money, Mr. Blose ex- 
plained. 

Now that the pressing needs have 
been met, it is expected, he said, that 
normal processes in maintaining educa- 
tion will make it possible for States to 
curtail their debts. Meanwhile, as this 
eijustment appears, building costs have 
declined somewhat, Mr. Blose explained, 
and this provides for a saving in the fu- 
sure, 

Mr. Blose pointed out that legislatures 
and school board officials are now tending 
to become more careful in the supervi- 
sion of programs that call for great out- 
lays involving increasing indebtedness, 

Six States have an indebtedness for 
school purposes in excess of $100,000,000 
each, and one other has approximately 
that amount. These States are as follows: 
Pennsylvania, $251,238,109; Ohio, $226,- 
§74,381; California, $211,847,453; New 
Jersey, $183,903,020; New York, $164,- 
128,111; and Michigan, $147,953,098. 
Texas has an indebtedness of $99,416,024. | 
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Progress Toward Economic Federation Is Said to Lie in 
Subordination of Problems of 
Economy to Politics 





“General subordination of the eco- 
nomic »roblem to the political” is dis- 
cussed by Aristide Briand, French min- 
ister of foreign affairs, in his proposal 
for a European federal union, according 


to a translation made public in Washing- | 


ton by the Department of State. 

“All possibility of progress toward eco- 
nomic union being strictly determined by 
the question of security, and this ques- 


tion being intimately bound up with that! 


of the realizable progress toward political 
union, it is on the political plane that 


that constructive effort looking to giving | 


Europe its organic structure should first 
af all be made,” says M. Briand’s pro- 
posal. 

“It is also on this plane,” he continues, 
“that the economic policy should after- 
wards be drawn up, in its broad outlines, 
as well as the special customs policy of 


each European state.” 


M. Briand points out that the contrary 
policy would appear to the weaker na- 
tions to expose them to the,risks of a 
political domination resulting from an 
industrial domination by the stronger 
States. 

“The sincere conception and effective 
prosecution of a truly liberal tariff 
policy” is given by M. Briand as being 
preceded necessarily by “the establish- 
ment of a regime of constant and close 
peaceful association in peace between the 
peoples ot Europe.” 

A summary of the translation made 
public by the-Department of State was 
published in the issue of June 4. The 
translation follows in full text: 


Suggestion Is Made 
At Geneva Meeting 


Memorandum on the organization of a 
regime of European federal union. 

In the course of a first meeting held 
on Sept. 9, 1929, at Geneva, on the re 
quest of the representative of France, 
the authorized representatives of the 27 
European states, members of the League 
of Nations, were requested to consider 
the desirability of an understanding be- 
tween the governments concerned with 
a view to the institution, among Euro- 


pean peoples, of a kind of federal bond | 
'establishing among them a 


regime of 
constant solidarity, and permitting them, 
in all cases when it might be necessary, 
to enter into immediate contact for the 


study, the discussion and the solution of | 


the problems susceptible of concerning 
them in common, 

Unanimous in recognizing the neces- 
sity of an effort in this direction, the 
representatives consulted all undertook 
to recommend to their respective govern- 


2 


latter must and can tend only to 
strengthen it, for it is closely connected 
with its aims. 

It is not at all a question of consti- 


tuting a European group outside of the | 


League of Nations, but on the contrary 
of harmonizing European interests under 
the coltrol (controle) and in the spirit 
of the League of Nations by incorporat- 
ing in its universal system a_ limited 
; system all the more effective. The real- 
ization of a federative organization of 
Europe would always be attributed to 


the League of Nations as an element 
|}of progress to its credit from which 
extra European nations themselves 


might benefit. 

Such a conception can leave no room 
for doubt, any more than that which 
gave rise, within still more 
regional limits, to the collective nego- 
tiations of the Locarno agreements which 
inaugurated the real policy of European 
cooperation, - 


Cites Certain Questions 
Involving Europe 


In fact certain questions concern Eu- 
rope particularly for which European 
states may feel the need of an action of 
their own, more immediate and 
direct in the very interest of peace and 
for which furthermore they enjoy a spe- 
cial compentence arising from their 


ethnical affinities and their community of | 


civilization. The League of Nations it- 
self in the general exercise of its ac- 
tivtties, has had more than once to take 
account of the fact of this geographical 


|unity which Europe presents and which 
; may call for common solutions the appli- 
{cation of which could not be applied to 


ments the study of the question which | 


was submitted directly to them by the 


representative of France and which the | 


latter had already had occasion, on Sept. 
5, to raise before the tenth assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

In order better to prove 
nimity which already 


such 
sanctioned 


una- 
the 


principle of a European moral union, they | 


believed that they ought to decide, with- 
out delay, on the procedure which ap- 
peared to them the best adapted to facil- 
itate the study proposed; they entrusted 


| to the representative of France the task 


of defining in a memorandum to the 
governments concerned the essential 
points with which their study should 
deal; of collecting and of registering 
their opinions; of drawing the conclu- 
sions from such broad consultation, and 
of making it the subject of a report to 
be submitted to the deliberations of a 
European conference which might be 
held at Geneva at the time of the next 
assembly of the League of Nations, 


the whole world. 


; Preparing and faciii- 
tating the 


coordination of the strictly 


European activities of the League of Na- | 
tions would be precisely one of the tasks clear as to the power of the Commission | 


of the association contemplated. 

Far from constituting a new conten- 
tious jurisdiction for the settlement of 
disputes, the European association, which 
could not be called on in such matters to 
exercise its good offices except in a purely 
advisory capacity, would be without au- 


thority to treat thoroughly special prob- | 
jlems, the adjustment of which has been 


entrusted by the pact or by the treaties 
to a special procedure of the League of 
Nations or to any other procedure ex- 
pressly defined. But in the very cases 
in which it might be a question of an 
essential task reserved to the League of 
Nations, the federal bond between Eu- 
ropean states would still play a very 
useful role in preparing a favorable at- 
|mosphere for the pacific adjustments of 
|the League or facilitating in practice 
the execution of its decisions. 
Therefore the representative of France 
took care from the beginning to avoid 
any ambiguity when taking the initia- 
tive for the first European meeting. He 


| believed that it ought to include only the 


| angwers 


| representatives of states members of the 
League of Nations and be held at Geneva 
itself on the occasion of the first assem- 
bly, that is to say, in the atmosphere 
and within the framework of the League 
of Nations. 


\Could Not Oppose 
| Any Ethnic Group 


| The European organization contem- 


plated could not oppose any ethnic group, | 
jon other continents or 


in Europe itself. 


outsid@ of the League of Nations, any | 


more than it could oppose the League of 
Nations. 

The work of European 
to necessities 


coordination 
sufficiently im- 


| : : : : 
At the moment of discharging the mis-| Mediate and sufficiently vital to seek its 


sion which was entrusted to it, the gov- 


|ernment of the republic desires to recall 


the general preoccupation and the essen- 
tial reservations which have not ceased to 


dominate the thought of all the repie- | 


sentatives assembled at Geneva on Sept. | 


9, last. The proposal taken under con- 
sideration by 27 European governments 
found its justification in the very defi- 
nite sentiment of a collective responsi- 
bility in face of the danger which threat- 
ens European peace, from the political 
as well as from the economic and social 
point of view, because of the lack of co- 
ordination which still prevails in the gen- 
eral economy of Europe. 
of establishing a permanent regime of 
conventional solidarity for the rational 
organization of Europe arises, in fact, 
from the very conditions of the security 


The necessity | 


and the well-being of the peoples whici | 


their geographical situation compells, in 
this part of the world to participate in 
a de facto solidarity. 


Lack of Cohesion 
Hinders Europe 


No one doubts today that the lack of 
cohesion in the grouping of the material 
and moral forces of Europe constitutes, 
practically, the most serious obstacle to 
the development and_ efficiency 
political or juridical institutions on which 
it is the tendency to base the first at- 
tempts for a i 
peace. This scattering of forces limits, 
no less seriously, the possibilities of en- 
largement of the economie market, the 
attempts to intensify and improve in- 
dustrial production, and for that 
reason all guarantees against labor 
crises which are sources of political as 
well as social instability. Now, the dan- 


ger of such division is. still more in- 


ereased by the circumstance of the ex- | 
than |} 


of the new frontiers (more 
20,000 kilometers of customs barriers) 
which the treaties of peace had to create 
in order to do justice, in Europe, fo na- 
tional aspirations, 


tions, the responsibilities of which 
the greater because it is universal, might 
he exposed in Europe to serious obstacles 
if such breaking up of territory were not 
offset, as soon as possible, by a bond of 
solidarity permitting European nations 
to at least become conscious of European 
eeographical unity and to effect, within 
the framework of the League, one 
those regional understandings which the 
covenant formally recommended. 

This means that the search for a for- 


mula of European cooperation in con- | 


nection with the League of Nations, far 


from weakening ,the authority of this | 


0 - 

With the exception of Michigan, the 
figures for which represent the debt in 
1926, the statistics are for the year 1928, 
the most recent period for which they 
have been compiled for publication, Mr. 
Blose explained, 

School sinking funds decreased from 
$105,297,150 in 1926 to $100,698,289 in 
1928, Mr. Blose pointed out. 

Of the total school debt in 1928, $1,- 
569,701,000 represents that owed by city 
school systems, an amount which is over 


three-fourths of the total debt, Mr. Blose | 


added, 


very | 


of | 


|} end in itself in a labor truly constructive 


and which it is out of the question to di- 


rect or ever to allow to be directed 
against anyone. Quite on the contrary, 
this work should be pursued in full 


friendly confidence and often even in col- 
laboration with all other States or 
groups of States which are interested 
with sufficient sincerity in the universal 
organization of peace to recognize the de- 
sirability of a greater homogeneity of 
Europe, and which understand, further- 
more, with sufficient clearness the mod- 
ern laws of international economics to 
seek, in the best organization of a simpli- 
fied Europe, and, for that very reason, a 
Europe removed from the constant 
menace of conflicts, the condition of 
stability indispensable to the develop- 
ment of their own economic exchanges. 

The policy of European union to which 
the search for a first bond of solidarity 
between European governments ought to 
tend, implies, in fact, a conception abso- 
lutely contrary to that which may have 
determined formerly, in Europe, the for- 
| mation of customs unions tending to abol- 
‘ish 
}erect on the boundaries of the commun- 


}ity a more rigorous barrier, that is to | 


say to constitute in fact an instrument 
of struggle against states situated out- 


of all! side of those unions 


Such a conception would be incompati- 
| ble with the principles of the League of 


universal organization of | Nations, which is deeply attached to the 


| idea of universality which remains its 
object and its end even when it pursues 
or favors partial realizations. ** 

| It is important, finally, to place the 


sO 





restricted | 


more |} 


internal customs houses in order to | 





Code Disregarded, Mr. Briand Outlines Proposal ‘Rate Resolution 
Says Lawyer, in| or European Union of States Declared to Be - 


‘Still Effective 


Representative Hoch Says 
| Supreme Court Decision 
| In Fruit Case Does Not 
Invalidate Mandate 











Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Kans., in a prepared statement 
June 4, said the decision of the California 
fruit case by the Supreme Court of the 
United States June 2, leaves it still the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to revise the freight rate struc- 
ture of the railroads as rapidly as possi- 
ble with a view to equalizing the freight 
burden on farm products. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
Hoch-Smith resolution of Jan. 50, 1925, 
directing the Commission, among other 
things, to make such lawful changes in 
the freight rate structure as will pro- 
mote the movement by common carriers 
of agricultural products, did not change 
| the substantive law in fixing lawful rates 
j under the interstate commerce act. 

(The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered in the case of Ann Arbor Rail- 
|road Co. et al. v. United States et al., 
was published in the issue of June 3.) 


Mr. 


| Hoch’s Statement 

| House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eigr Commerce. The full text of his 
statement follows: 


‘lution which the Commission made in the 
California fruit case. It does not of 
course invalidate the resolution itself, 
and the main body of the resolution it- 
self which provides for a thorough sur- 
vey of the freight structure and the cor- 
|rection of injustices and discrimination 
is in no way affected by the decision. 
The decision does not seem 


to order in any case a decrease in freights 


because of the depressed condition of the | 
It is stated in the first | 


industry affected. 
part of the decision that economic condi- 
tions are and should be taken into con- 


sideration, but the latter part of the de- | 
As | 


[cision seems to leave this in doubt. 
stated by the court one part of the reso- 
lution provided that farm freights should 


be placed at the “lowest possible lawful | 
rate” consistent with the maintenance of | 


adequate transportation service. This 


of course does not mean and Congress | 
did not intend any rates that under all | 


the circumstances would be unfair to the 
railroads. The intention was simply that 
farm freights should be placed at the 
lower limit of the “zone of reasonable- 
ness,” such zone having been recognized 
not only by the Commission but by the 
court in prior cases. 


Mandate Termed Effective 
The mandate of the resolution is in no 


way set aside by the decision, and it is! 


plainly the duty of the Commission to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the 


revision of the freight structure to the | 


end that the injustices such as those im- 
| posed upon farm products and other 


bulky commodities by the flat horizontal , 


freight increases should be eliminated. 

Instead of relieving the Commission 
from any duty such as that which exists 
in the western grain case, the livestock 
| case, and other such cases, it leaves the 
Commission’s duty all the more impera- 
tive that it proceed under the general 
mandate to correct the gross injustices 
now existing and more justly equalize 
the freight burden. 





proposed inquiry under the general con- 
ception that in no case and in no degree 
lean the institution of the federal bond 
sought for between European govern- 
ments affect in any manner the sovereign 
|rights of the states, members of such a 
{de facto association. 

| It is on the basis 
ereignty and of entire 


sOv- 
inde- 


of absolute 
political 


European nations ought to be effected. 
| Furthermore, it would be impossible to 
imagine the least thought of political 
domination in an organization deliber- 
ately placed under the control (controle) 
of the League of Nations, the two funda- 
mental principles of which are, precisely, 





the sovereignty of states and the equality | 


And with the rights of sov- 
not the very genius of 
every nation which can find in its in- 
| dividual cooperation in the collective 
work the means of affirming itself. still 
more consciously under a regime of fed- 
eral union fully compatible with the re- 
spect of the traditions and characteris- 
| ties special to each people? * * * 

It is under the reservation of these 
observations and in the light of the gen- 
eral preoccupation recalled at the begin- 
ning of this memorandum that the gov- 
ernment of the republic, in accordance 
with the procedure decided upon at the 
i first European meeting of Sept. 9, 1929, 


of rights. 
ereignty, is it 


has the honor to submit to the consid- | 


eration of the government concerned a 
summary of the different points on which 


they are invited to formulate their 
opinions. 

| M. Briand’s arguments for the 
| necessity of the pact he advocates 


| will be printed in full text in the 
issue of June 6. 
a 


Prison Labor Problem Can Be Solved, 


Declares Convention of Penologists 





Restrictions on Interstate Commerce Not Insurmountable 


“It is not without the realm of pos- 
sibility to find a solution for prison in- 


dustrial activities after the elimination 
of convict labor by the Hawes-Cooper 
bill,” it was stated in a_ resolution 


adopted by representatives of 13 States 
and the District of Columbia in session 
June 2 and 8 at White Sulphur Springs. 

The second eastern-southern confer- 
ence on State institutional labor consid- 
| ered what was designated as the problem 
of disposing of the annual output of $50,- 
000,000 worth of prison-made 
after 1933, when the Hawes-Cooper law 
will restrict interstate transportation of 
such goods, 

The States of West Virginia, New Jer- 


sey, Maryland, Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 


Kentucky and Georgia were represented, 

The resolution adopted by the confer- 
ence urged organization of those States 
not already represented in the eastern- 
southern conference or the New Eng- 
land conference. The resolution also 
recommended “a thorough survey of the 
markets of the States, together with the 


goods | 


m | Difficulty, in Opinion of State Representatives 
lhe very action of the League of Na- | 
are 





State of West Virginia: Charleston, June 4 


tability of institutional labor to produce 
| the goods necessary to supply that mar- 
| ket.” , 

Chairmen of committees 
pointed as follows: 

J. E. C. Bisshoff, superintendent of 
industries of penal institutions of the 
District of Columbia, as chairman of a 
committee on manufacturing and indus- 
tries. 

Charles A. Moffett, president of the 
board of administration of Alabama, as 
|chairman of a committee on farms. 


were ap- 


Virginia State penitentiary, as chairman 
of a committee on highways. 
| B. H. Dunaway, superintendent of the 
Georgia prison farm, as chairman of a 
/committee on institutional population. 
H, N. Bradley, president of the board 
of control of West Virginia, as chairman 
of a committee on purchasing and stand- 
ard specifications. 
Governor William G. Conley, of West 
Virginia, who addressed the conference, 
was requested to present the views of 


the conference at the annual governors’ 
conference, to be held June 30, in Salt 
Lake City, 


Mr. Hoch is a majority member of the | 


The decision upsets the interpretation | 
‘and application of the Hoch-Smith reso- | 


entirely | 


pendence that the understanding between | 


Major R. Youell, superintendent of the , 
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States 


The Senate 


THE SENATE convened 
Juie 4. Senator McNary (Rep.), 

| of Oregon, assistant majority leader, 
| proposed a unanimous consent agree- 
| ment for a vote on the pending tariff 
conference report at 4 p. m.*June 5. 

At the request of Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, the clerk read a 
statement by him on the attempted 
“n@litical marriage” of Alfred E. Smith 
and “Miss Southern Democracy.” 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, secured adoption of a resolu- 
tion continuing authority of the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee in certain inves- 
tigations, 


A 
THE Chair laid before the Senate 
a message from the House con- 
veying a bill regulating the pay of po- 
lice and firemen in the District of Co- 


lumbia. Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, moved that the Senate dis- 
agree with the House amendments. 


The motion prevailed and the Chair 
appointed conferees. 
A 

GEORGE 

opened 


(Dem.), of 


GENATOR 
5 discussion of the 


Georgia, 
tariff. 


+ 


at noon 


HEN SENATOR GEORGE had 
concluded, the Senate accepted 
the House amendments to the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill and requested 
a conference on the oleomargarine bill 
with the Chair appointing Senators 
McNary, Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota and Kendrick (Dem), of Wyo- 
ming, as the conferees. 

Senator McNary proposed another 
unanimous consent proposal fixing the 
time for a vote on the pending confer- 
ence report at 4 p, m., June 6. Ob- 
jection was made, however, and a dis- 
cussion followed which ended in laying 
aside the pending report to permit 
points of order to be raised against the 
first part -f the report which includes 
the great majority of rate agreements. 
(Details on page 3.) 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, raised a point of order against 
the conference agreement on watches. 

The Senate proceeded to considera- 

tion of the executive calendar. A num 
ber of nominations were confirmed, 
and on the motion of Senator McNary, 
the Senate recessed until noon, June 5. 





The House of Representatives 


TPHE HOUSE met at noon, June 4. * in different parts of the country, in- 


Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Minn., received unanimous 
consent to withdraw the conference re- 
port on an omnibus bill (H. R. 12205) 


"granting pensions and increases of 
pensions to regular soldiers and 
sailors. 


Representative Kvale (Farmer-La- 
bor), Benson, Minn., read to the House 
a telegram he had received from Min- 
neapolis, signed by G. T. Lindsten, 
| urging support of legislation for tem- 
porary suspension of railroad conscli- 
dation legislation. 


The Senate on May 21 passed a res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 161), suspendifig au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve railroad con- 
solidations and on May 22 passed a 
resolution (S. 4205) respecting loss of 
seniority in railroad consolidations. 
Both are awaiting consideration in the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A 


(THE legislative appropriation bill 

(H. R. 11965), appropriating $26,- 
557,000 for Congress, the Library of 
Congress, the Government Printing 
Office, etc., was called up. The House 
adopted the conference report. The 
Senate had already adopted it and it 
now goes to the President for ap- 
proval. 

The House adopted a conference re- | 
port on an omnibus bridge bill (H. R. | 
9806), on motion of Representative | 
Denison (Rep.), of Marion, Ill. It au- 
thorizes the construction of 15 bridges | 





Newsprint Progress 
In Alaska Foreseen 





Report to Senate Indicates 


Industry ‘Is on Eve of 
Substantial Progress’ 





Statement that the Territory of Alaska 
“is on the eve of a substantial start” in 
the newsprint industry is contained in a 
report on “Wood pulp supply, power 
{sites, transportation and other matters 
entering into the possible projection of 
the newsprint industry into Alaska” 
just transmitted to the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
212, directing such a report. 

The statement, contained in a report 
prepared by the district forester of 
Alaska, said: ; 

“With responsible parties now inter- 
ested in Alaskan projects; with the Gov- 
ernment offering timber and water power 
under conditions apparently equitable to 
all concerned, and with detailed surveys 
confirming the value of the Alaskan re- 
sources for large scale newsprint pro- 
duction, it is believed that the Territory 
is on the eve of a substantial start in 
this industry.” 

. Cheap Transportation 

The governor of glaska, George A. 
Parks, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
| Interior, which accompanied the report, 
stated: 

“Practically all of the coastal forests, 
and they are the only available sources 
of commercial pulp timber, are adjacent 
to tidewater. By far the greatest part 
of the forests are easily accessible from 
| excellent deep-water harbors. Ocean-go- 
ing vessels of almost any tonnage may be 
brought very close to the source of sup- 
ply. This condition assures cheap trans- 
portation at all times, and it is one of 
the most important factors in the pro- 
| posed development.” 

The report of the district forester said 
in part: 

“Alaska has no paper mills at present. 
British Coiumbia, with timber and physi- 
cal conditions which quite closely resem- 
ble those of southeastern Alaska, has 
two newsprint mills and a number of 
pulp mills. The more northerly of these 
newsprint plants is located at Ocean 
Falls, B. C., 296 miles south of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. The establishment of news- 
print plants in Alaska will be merely an 
extensio: of the industry to a more dis- 
tant section of the one general field rep- 
resented by Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia and southeastern Alaska, and | 
will not involve adaptation to an entirely 
new set of conditions or to surmounting 
of difficulties not already known to West 
coast operators. 

“Conditions in southeastern Alaska are 





Secretary Stimson Pays 
Tribute to South American 


Tribute to Antonio Jose de Sucre, hero 
of the South American revolutionary 
movement against Spain, wag? paid on 
the one-hundredth anniversary of his 
death in an address by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, at a_ special 
meeting of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union on June 4. The Sec- 
retary described Field Marshal Sucre as a 
great soldier who started the movement 
of self-government in South America by 
refusing to hold power he had won by 
| force. 


cluding Omaha and South Omaha, 
Nebr.. and. includes a new section 
providing for regulation of tolls over 
certain bridges. The Senate already 
has agreed to the conference report 
and the bill now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 
A 


EPRESENTATIVE JOHNSON 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., asked 
nanimous consent to address the House. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, objected. Mr. Johnson 
made the point of order of no quorum, 
but a roll call showed a quorum. 

The remaining law enforcement bill 
out of the Judiciary Committee, pro- 
vided for in a special rule adopted by 
the House June 3, the Christopherson 
bill (H. R. 9937), for summary prose- 
cution of slight or casual violations of 
the national prohibition act, was called 
up by Representative Graham (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The 
House agreed to three hours of gen- 
eral debate, equally divided. 

The House went into Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for its consideration, with Rep- 
resentative Lehlbach (Rep.), of New- 
ark, N. J., presiding. (Discussion of 
the bill is printed on page 3.) 

The House rejected, 157 aves to 225 
nays a motion to recommit the bill to 
the Judiciary Committee. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 218 ayes to 117 
nays. 

The House continued in night session. 


;apparently favorable for the large-scale 


united operations that now characterize 
the manufacture of newsprint the 
United States and Canada. 

“Water power at a reasonable develop- 
ment cost is available to meet the power 
needs of the modern paper mill of 400 
to 500 tons daily capacity.” 

The report continued: 

“Studies by the forest service indicate 
that the timberlands of southeastern 
Alaska under a proper system of silvi- 
cultural management can produce 1,500,- 
000 cords of pulp wood annually in per- 
petuity. In other words this amount of 
timber can be cut yearly and be fully 
renewed through tree growth. Converted 
into newsprint this represents a produc- 
tion of 1,000,000 tons or about one-fourth 
of the present yearly consumption in the 
United States. 

“Other favorable factors of southeast- 
ern Alaska for the newsprint manufac- 
turing industry are a mild Winter cli- 
mate, the accessibility of the timber to 
tidewater which permits of cheap log- 
ging, and the availability of water trans- 
portation for the raw material to the 
plants and for the finished product from 
the plants to the general markets.” 


in 
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Nassak Diamond 
Called Dutiable 
At 20 Per Cent 


Appellate Court Decision 
Holds Famous Jewel Is 
Not Artistic Within Stat- 
ute Meaning 














[Continued from Page 1.) 


{20 per cent under paragraph 1429 as 
a cut but unset diamond. The lower 
court overruled the protest of the whole- 
saler and held the diamond to be free 
of duty. 

Extracts from a large number of 
treatises which were introduced into the 
record on the history and characteriza- 
tion of the diamond were reviewed by 
the court. The opinion says: 

“The Nassak diamond derives its name 
from the fact that it long remained in 
the temple of Shiva, near Nassak, on 
the upper Codavery River in India, where 
it adorned the statue of Shiva in a tem- 
ple where the idol was worshipped, by 
the priests. It was acquired by the Eng- 
lish as part of the booty of the Mahratta 
war. During the war it disappeared 
from the idol and was later produced by 
the last independent Indian prince of 
Tieshwa, and handed over to Col, J. 
Briggs, who later delivered it to the 
Marquis of Hastings, under whom the 
military operations against the Pieshwa 
had been conducted. 

“From Hastings it went to the East 
India Company and at that time was val- 
ued at £30,000. It was brought to 
the London market in the year of 
1818 and soon afterwards sold. * * * It 
was then * * * ‘a diamond of great pur- 
ity but of bad form of about 89 carats.’ 
It was described as somewhat pear- 
shaped, having been cut in India at a 
date unknown, although its history is 
said to be traced back to the fifteenth 
century. 

“In its original cutting everything had 
been sacrificed to size. The later cut- 
ting was done under the instruction to 
the cutter ‘to keep as closely as possible 
to the traces of the Hindu cutter, 
amending his defects, and accommodating 
the pattern to the exigencies of the sub- 
ject matter.” 

Ordinary Cutting Claimed 

It is pointed out in the opinion that 
the stone was at one time set in the hilt 
of the sword of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. 

“That the diamond before us is an an- 
tiquity,” the opinion states, “no one will 
deny. But one question therefore re- 
mains: Is it artistic, within the meaning 
of the statute? * * * The stone was 
cut and faceted by artisans, diamond 
cutters, first in remote times, in some 
Indian workshop, and then by European 
workmen. In cutting it, nothing was 
done but that which is always done in 
cutting a diamond, namely, to so cut it 
as to refract and reflect the rays of light 
properly and thus add to its beauty and 
brilliance, * * * 

“If this diamond, cut in the ordinary 
way, is to be treated as artistic, where 
shall we say the line of demarcation is 
between dutiable cut diamonds and free, 
artistically cut diamonds, having in mind, 
of course, diamonds which have been 
produced more than 100 years prior to 
importation. Certainly not in the size 
of the stone, for the law has made no 
such distinction. Certainly not in the 
beauty of the stone, for the law has made 
no such distinction.” 

“It is very evident,” the opinion con- 
tinues, “from a consideration of said 
paragraph 1708, that by the term ‘ar- 
tistic antiquities,’ the Congress had in 
mind something more than the mere or- 
dinary work of an artisan. * * * Some- 
thing is required to make an antiquity 
artistic, under this paragraph, than mere 
mechanical skill.” 

The court also sustained the right of 
the American wholesaler to protest the 
free entry of the stone after all pre- 
liminary requirements had been complied 
with. The court held as regards this 
point that the language of section 516 
of the act of 1922, granting the right to 
manufacturers and producers, could not 
be construed as meaning that the pro- 
test cannot be filed against an initial 
liquidation after the statutory prerequi- 
sites have been complied with as con- 
tended by the appellee before the lower 
court on a motion to dismiss. 

The judgment of the customs court 
was reversed and the cause remanded for. 
further proceedings in conformity with 
the opinion. 
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Filipino Freedom 
Termed Perilous 
For Islanders 





Minority Report of Senate 
Committee Says  Inde- 
pendence Now Would Re- 
sult in Political Turmoil 





Declaration that “we are not prepared 
to place in grave jeopardy the well-being 
and economic and political prosperity oi 
13,000,000 people who have been wards 
of the United States for a generation 
and for whom we have undertaken an 
altruistic experiment which is: as yet but 
half accomplished,” is made in the minor- 
ity report of the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs on the 
Hawes-Cutting bill (S. 3822), signed by 
Chairman Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, and Senators Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana; Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Isiana, 
and Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, also concurred in the minority re- 
‘port with reference to the five-year pre- 
bational period as “wholly and danger- 
ously inadequate,” but stating that in 
other respects he agreed with the gen- 
eral program embraced in the bill recom- 
mended by the majority report. 

The bill, reported to the Senate June 
2 by a Committee vote of 8 to 4, pro- 
vides for the withdrawal of United States 
sovereignty from the islands, the estab- 
lishment of a stable republican form of 
government under the supervision of the 
United States, and gradual establishment 
of tariff autonomy over a period o1 
years. 


Opinion of Minority 


The minority report says in part: 

Careful consideration of the bill and 
the evidence bearing on the general sub- 
ject of Philippine independence adduced 
in the course of voluminous hearings 
lead the dissenting Members to the con- 
clusion that the five-year period provided 
for in the measure as an interval for 
readjustment to changed economic condi- 
tions before proceeding to the proposed 
Filipino plebiscite on tne subject of ocm- 
plete independence is far too brief a 
time, and, in fact is tantamount to a 
proposal for immediate independence. 

For immediate or early independence 
we are convinced the Filipinos are not 
yet prepared. To grant it we believe 
would. very seriously jeopardize their 
welfare and bring to naught many of the 
steps already taken for their advance- 
ment and prosperity during a generation 
of our beneficent guardianship. 

Certain fundamental considerations 
are herewith outlined leading up to 
the conviction that no proposition for im- 
mediate independence, or tor independ- 
ence as provided for in this bill, could 
be beneficial to the Philippines. 

Arguments Summed Up 

Arguments against the pending plan 
may be briefly summed up under the 
foliowing principal heads: 

1. Immediate, or early, independence 
would be disastrous to the Filippinos 
themselves. 

2, It would be harmful to the inter- 
ests of the United States, both in the 
Philippines and in the Far East. 

3. lt would inevitably create an un- 
settled condition in the Far East in con- 
nection with the present stabilization of 
affairs in the different countries having 


as 


interests in the Far East and exercising’ 


sovereignty there. 

It is the conviction of the Members 
who present this minority report that the 
peopie ot the Philippines are today ae 
tnat 


prepared for independence, and 
hence to grant it would not be doing 
them a kindness but’ rather would be 


Going them an injury, and would be a 
breach of the trust vested in our Gov- 
ernment as their guardian. 

Mr. Stimson Quoted 

On this point Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson, at the hearing in 
which he testified before the Committee 
on May 22, 1930, was emphatic. 

“The separation of the Philippine 
Islands,” he said, “from all leadership 
or control by the American Government 
would destroy self-government in the 
Philippines, and the result would be 
either a condition of anarchy, or a con- 
Gition of oligarchy in which a compara- 
tively small ' Filipinos—money 


ot 
lenders and local politicians—would ex- 


class 


ercise arbitrary power over the ordinary | 


rights of the individuals, the small men 
of the islands,” subjecting them to finan- 
cial tyranny from the one class and to 
polifical tyranny from the other. This 
is not a pleasant picture, but we believe 
it to be true. ‘To build up sufficient 
resistance to these influences would take 
tar longer than the readjustment period 
provided for in the bili under consid- 
eration. 

Another element in the Philippine 
problem which touches closely the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Filipinos are 
capable of governing themselves con- 
cerns the relations between the Filipinos 
and the Moros, the latter a brave and 
warlike people inhabiting Min&anao and 
the Sulu Archipelago. There is abundant 
evidence that the Moros, differing in re- 
ligion and other respects from the Fili- 
pinos, would never consent without a 


struggle to being governed by the Fili- 
pinos. 
Warfare Predicted 

Most of the Moros desire to remain 
under our flag. As long as they are 
controlled by American influence, they 
are fairly peaceable and tractable, but 
the moment that control is vested in 
their hereditary enemies, opposition to 


the point of actual warfare on the part 
of the Moros is forecast by those best 
informed on the subject. Furthermore, 
we virtually promised the Moros we 
would protect them with our armed 
forces if they gave us their arms. They 
did so. We must not lightly cast aside 
our responsibility to them. 

Still another argument against imme- 
diate or proximate independence for the 
islands is embodied in the situation re- 
specting the very considerable debt in- 
curred by the Philippine government. 
Philippine bonds have been floated on the 
credit not of that government but on the 
credit of the United States, and on the 
belief of the purchasers that the United 
States is standing behind the Philippine 
government in issuing them. True, the 


pending bill contains a provision that if: 


the new Philippine government fails to 
meet such obligations, the customs re- 
ceipts may be taken over to seqre pay- 
ment, but this provision might entail us, 
in acts easily to be construed as un- 
friendly. 
Obligations Cited 

It is beside the mark to argue that the 
Fillipinos, or their spokesmen here in 
this country, should be taken at their 
word and given that for which they are 
clamoring, namely, immediate independ- 
ence. Action to that end would mean an 
abandonment and a repudiation of ow 
obligations as guardian of these people. 
The members of the Filipino mission 
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President Is Asked to Support 


Return of Tariff to Con ference ‘House Approves 
On Points of Order to Be Asked Plan for Tria] | Bond Issue for Public Works 





Vice President to Be Called Upon in Senate to Decide 


Whether First Part 


of Report Violates 


Instructions 





Vice President Curtis will be called 
upon, June 5, to decide whether, under 
parliamentary rules, the first part of the 
report on the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) must be returned to 
conference committees for correction. 

One point of order, on the watch para- 
graph, has already been raised by Sena- 
tor Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, who 
contemplates lodging four more com- 
plaints that, in the conference agree- 
ment, the conferees exceded the authority 
which confines them to the limits of the 
separate actions of the two Houses. 

The points of order were raised after 
the supplemental conference report, 
which was returned to conference for 
correction last week, had unanimously 
been laid aside at the request of Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Finance Com- 
mittee chairman, to permit this action 
in the interest of expediting final enact- 
iment of the bill. 

In addition to the points of order 
raised and to be raised by Senator Bark- 
ley, Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
said orally that he contemplates making 
a point relative to the agreement on cat- 
tle. The other points to be raised by 
Mr. Barkley deal with cherries, cheese, 
rayon, and an item in the wool schedule. 

Under a rule by Vice President Curtis, 
all points of order believed to lie against 
the report, which has already been ap- 
proved by the House and would there- 
fore necessitate the reappointment of 
the conferees in that body, will be made 
before any ruling is handed down. The 
Vice President will then, he said, rule 
on all the points in seriattim, for the in- 
struction of the conferees. 

If any one point is upheld, the entire 
section of the report, dealing with more 
than 1,200 amendments, must be re- 
turned to conference for correction to 
meet the rules of procedure. 

On the watch paragraph Senator Bark- 
ley argued that the “conferees have 
eliminated from the watch schedule all 
watches not worn on the person, throw- 
ing them under the clock schedule.” Cer- 
tain watches, he contended, of 17 jewels, 
would be taxed under the House bill at 
$3.40, under the Senate bill at $2.75 and 
under the conference agreement, if 
worth more than $11 and not worn on 
the person, at $11.68. 

He also argued that House and 
Senate bills, in one tax set and 
unset jewels at 10 per cent, while in the 
conference agreement they will bear 20 
cents apiece or 2,000 per cent. 

Senator Smoot argued that the lan 
guage of the conferees does not exceed 
their authority and said that the general 


the 


Case, 


rovisions cited by Mr. Barkley do not 
apply because all watches are taxed 
specifically. 

Senator Smoot’s request to lay aside 


the supplemental conference report t@m- 
porarily in order to permit the first re- 
port to come before th® Senate was made 
after the failure of two efforts of Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant ma- 
joritv leader, to fix a time for a vote on 
the supplemental report. 

Mr. McNary first propgsed a vote at 4 
p. m. on June 5, and then at the same 
hour on June 6. In both instances Sen- 
ator Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
ranking minority member of the Finance 
Committee, objected “in the interest of 
expediting the legislation by bringing an 
agreement to vote on both reports at the 
same time.” 

Mr. Simmons also urged that the first 
report be brought up in order to make 
it possible to file the points of order and 
have them ruled on. 

Senator Smoot said that he had dis- 
cussed the situation with Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and that neither himself nor Mr. 
Hawley had any objection to taking up 
the first conference report for the pur- 
pose named, 

In reply to questions of Senator Harri- 


son (Dem.), of Mississippi, Mr. Smoot 
said that, if that portion of the report 
goes back to conference, it would not 
open up the entire report, but that the 


conferees would adjust only those items 
which points of order had been 
tained. 


on sus- 


Senator Harrison asked also if, when 
the Senate prepared to vote on the 
final adoption of the report, pairs would 
be granted to any absent Senators. 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, said he was not ready 
to say. 

Mr. Watson insisted that the two con- 
ference reports could not be combined 
for a single vote, unless both are re- 
turned to conference and amalgamated by 
the conferees. 


Is 


Flexible Clause Argument 


Is Termed Reflection 


“To say that the President is justified 
in signing the tariff bill solely because 
the flexible provision will enable him to 
correct any equalities which may exist 


reflects seriously upon the President, 
and if he is not satisfied with the bill 
as it is now written, it is a direct chal 


lenge to his integrity to say that he will 
approve it and then correct the inequal- 
ities under the flexible provisions,” Sen- 
ator George (Dem.), of Georgia, declared 
in opening discussion of the conference 
report. 

Senator George spoke in opposition to 
the conference report on the measure, 
basing his argument on the action of 
the conferees in receding from “all the 
liberalizing amendments inserted by the 
Senate.” 

Reterring to the amendment offered by 
him when the bill was in the Senate, pro- 
viding for rotation in the chairmanship 
of the Tariff Commission, and which, he 
pointed out, was adopted by the Senate 
by a vote of 68 to 11, Senator George 
said: 

“There are those of us who attempted 
to take the tariff out of politics as far as 
—_—_—_—_—_———“—“—SaJaJaa—S—SXSXi, 


enactment of this legislation are frank 
enough to acknowledge that independ- 
ence would be fraught with grave diffi- 
culties. 

“There no one in the Philippines,” 
admitted Speaker Manuel Roxas, of the 
Philippine house of representatives, to 
the Committee, “who does not believe 
that a sudden disruption of our economic 
relations would produce serious embar- 
rasgment to our economic system,” but 
Mr. Roxas and his colleagues here are 
willing to take that chance. 

The signers of this minority report, 
however, are not prepared to place in 
grave jeopardy the well-being and eco- 
nomic and political prosperity of 13,000,- 
000 people who have been wards of the 
United States for a generation and for 
whom we have undertaken an altruistic 
experiment which is as yet but half ac- 


is 


the! 


possible. My amendment providing for 
an alternating chairmanship was an ef- 
fort in that direction. Everybody knows 


that a commission presided over by a} 
partisan tends to become wholly partisan. | 
If there was any insistence on the part | 


of the Senate conferees to retain this 
item, then the House conferees were un- 
reasonably unyielding, and I can not be- 
lieve that this was the case.” 


Defends Amendment 
For Consumers’ Counsel 


Referring to the amendment also of- 
fered by him providing for a consumers’ 
counsel to appear before the Commission, 
which was also stricken out by the con- 
ferees, Senator George declared that ‘no 
argument can be offered by anybody 
against these amendments who wants the 
American people to have a fair deal.” 

“The whole effort of the conferees and 
of the Administration has been to make 
this bill a purely partisan measure,” hi 
declared. 

With reference to his alternating chair- 
manship amendment, Senator George de- 
clared that “it is not possible to have a 
quasi-judicial body without bipartisan 
representation. One of the Senate con- 
ferees was paired in favor of this 
amendment when it was acted on in the 
Senate. This simple amendment is of in- 
estimable benefit to the American people 
and now I might well turn to the leader 
of the Republican party and say, “theu 
too, Brutus.” 

“T invite the conferees to defend the 
assertion that no serious effort was made 
to retain in the conference report this 
important provision,” he declared, 

Referring to the Norris antimonopoly 
provision, which was likewise stricken 
1rom the bill in conference, and the flex- 
ible provisions, Senator George declared 
that on those provisions there are “legit- 
imate grounds for debate,” but that on 
the alternating chairmanship provision 
and the people's counsel clause, “there 
are no grounds for debate if the Presi- 
dent wants a bipartisan commission.” 

Discussing the flexible provision, Sen- 
ator George declared that “every selfish 
interest, every privilege seeker, every in- 
terest who desires some special grant of 
power, favors the executive flexible pro- 
\ision as contained in the conference 
report, 


Conferees’ Intent Called 
Quasi-judicial Body 


“That is a fair test to apply,” he con- 
tinued. “Those w ho desire some special 
grant of power, you will find, invariably 
tavor the conference Executive flexible 
provision, Kind the man who doubts pop- 

lar government, and you will find a 
man who favors the Executive flexible 
provision, The principle of flexibility 
is fundamental, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising to find men who wholly dis- 
trust popular government favoring Ex- 
ecutive flexible authority. It is the old 
antipathy to democratic government; the 
one belief that people must be governed 
by some one in authority. 

“All those who distrust popular gov- 
ernment, from the White House down, 
who think that the ordinary man is not 
capable of governing himself, demand 
the flexible provision as it is written into 
the tariff bill by the conferees.” 

“The conferees on this bill wrote out 
every line that would make the Tariff 
Commission a quasi-judicial body,” Sen 
ator George said. “They would have no 
chairman whose attitude on every ques 
tion they did not know thoroughly in ad 
vance. They would have no flexibility 
that would send the increases or de- 
creases directly back to the representa 
tives of the people. 

“There is not a line of liberal legisla 
tion left in the bill,” he declared. 


Senator George Criticizes 
Structure of Tariff Bill 


Referring to the Norris antimonopoly 
provision, Senator George said tha 
“there might have been some argument 
against the antimonopoly provision, but 
certain it is that every monopoly wanted 
It out, every trust and every combine op- 
posed it, and the administration must 
have opposed it, or the conferees would 
not have written it out so quickly.” 


With reference to the argument that 
the flexible provision will afford the 
President means to correct any equali- 


ties that might exist, Senator George de 
clared that, “if I were President, I would 
not want any of my supporters using 
that argument in my behalf,” adding that 
such a position was “a direct challenge 
to the integrity of the President.” 

He pointed out that from July 4, the 


approximate time at which the bill will 
betome law “if it ever does,” until the 
end of Mr. Hoover’s secogd administra- | 


tion, “if Providence is kind enough to 
grant him a second,” there will be 2,088 
aays, 

“In this bill there are 21,000 items,” 
he said, “and where in those 2.088 days 
will Mr. Hoover find the time to correct 
these 21,000 items?” 

“The assertion 





absurd that 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 4 


Is SO no 








10 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, called to discuss “a contro 
versial legislative matter.” 

10:30 a, m. 


Representative Sanders 


(Rep.), of Stafford, N. Y., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 
10:45 a. m.—Senator Allen (Rep.), of 


Kansas, called to discuss the London na- 
val treaty. 

12 m.—Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, headed by its 
president, Arthur Williams, of New York 
City, called to present on behalf of the 
organization the Louis Livingston sea- 
man gold medal in recognition of the 
President's contributions “to the Na- 
tion’s welfare and progress in enhancing 
standards of efficiency and higher ideals 
in hwman values.” 

12:15 p. m.—Rev. M. A. Matthews, of 
Seattle, Wash., calletl to discuss a busiy 


ness matter, 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., called to 
present several friends. 

12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, called. 


Subject of conference not announced. 

1:15 p. m.—Representatives of the Na- 
tional Unempfoyment League of New 
York, headed by its president, Darwin J. 
Meserole, called to discuss the business 
and unemployment situation. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 


Of Petty Offenses 


Measure for Prosecution Be- 
fore United States Com- 
missioners Passed as Re- 
ported by Committee 








The Christopherson bill (H. R. 99357) 
to provide for summary prosecutions ot 
petty offenses before United States Com- 
missioners was passed by the House 
June 4 by 218 ayes to 117 nays. ‘The 
bill, approved as reported to the House 
by the Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, now to the 
Senate. 

All amendments agreed to in Commit- 
tee of the Whole were approved by the 
House. The House rejected by 225 nays 
to 157 ayes. A motion of Kepresenta- 
tive Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., 
to recommit the bill to the Judiciary 


goes 


“Committee, and the vote on passage fol- 


flowed. On viva voce vote the ayes 
carried but Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, demanded a 
roll call on passage, whicn was ordered, 
and the bill then was passed. 

Bill Is One of Series 

The Christopherson bill (H. R. 9957), 
providing for summary prosecution ot 
petty offenses and enlarging the powers 
vl tne United States commissioners, Was 
called up in the House by the chairman 
of the vudiciary Committee, Representa- 
tive Graham (Kep.), of Phitadeiphia. 

The bill is one ot tne meas- 
ures recommended by the National Con- 
mission on Law Observance and Entorce- 
ment and by the Attorney General of the 
United States, William . Mitchell. 

As explained by Mr. Graham, the bill 
originaly recommended provided tor 
trials before a United States commis- 
sioner but because in that form the bill 
left a discretion in the United States 
district aitorneys to either proceed 
against an accused on intormauion o1 
to indict him and proceed against him 
for commission ot a felony on the same 
state of facts. That portion was 
amended after consultation with the Com- 
mission, “removing the 
ieatures,” and the bill as now before 
the House, Mr, Graham said, is a neces- 
Sary part of the program tor relief ot 
court congestion. 

Representative Christopherson (Rep.), 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., author of the 
bill, the first speaker, said its purpose 
to relieve congestion in the tederal 
courts, which the makers of the Consti- 
tution had not foreseen. He said there 
has come into the FederaK&courts a great 
volume of petty criminal cases, 


a 


series ol 


Is 


Ceurt Congestion Denied 
Representative Celle (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, suggested that some oi the 
courts are not congested. Mr, Christo 


pherson replied that the Attorney Gen 
eral had reported that courts are con- 
gested. 

Asked as to what provision had been 
made with respect to qualifications of 
the commissioners, Mr. Christopherson 
said that doubtless legislation will be 
provided by Congress dealing with that 
subject. 
under the bill would “act as the arm of 
the court.” 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., another majority 
member of the Committee, differed with 
Mr. Christopherson. 

“I would like to support this bill,” he 
said, “but you are striking at the very 
heart of the parole system which we are 
trying to make more effective in this 
country.” 

He referred the bill as hinging a 
defendant’s right to jury trial on some 
affirmative action on the part of the 
and said that it left a jury 
trial right dependent upon United States 
commissioners who might be misin- 
tormed. He said there are 1,306 commis- 
sioners in this country, that in Montana 
alone there are 122 and in New York 
there are only 7, 

“Look the district courts 
United States as to the number of 
they have and you will see where 
congestion lies,” he told the House. 
said that in the State of Rhode 
for instance, “they have &4 
cases of all kinds in one year.’ 


to 


accused, 


over in the 
cases 
the 
He 
Island, 
criminal 


Cites Wyoming Instance 


“IT maintain,” he said, “that a judge 
who only had &4 cases does not need a 
United States commissioner. Any judge 


able to take care 
-aiaiaadtnaiiatiiaasinard 
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person would make it,” he 
s not only absurd, but a direct 
challenge to the President’s integrity.” 

During the last nine years, he said the 
lariff Commission has recommended only 
37 changes. 


ought to be of 500, or 


[Continued on Page 


responsible 
said, “It 


Senator George referred to the re- 
cent statement issued by the Commis- 
sion that “agriculture will receive the 


greatest benefit from the bill.” 


“The statement is pure propaganda,” 
he declared, “and if it was made 
seriously, the intelligence of the person 


who made it is open to question.” 

“The moment the debenture clause was 
stricken from the bill, all substantial 
hope tor any agricultural relief van- 
ished,” he said, reading statements from 
Alexander Hamilton, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and W, L. Clayton, of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co,, cotton brokers, of Hous- 


ston, Tex., supporting a bounty plan as 
the only possible source of agricultural 
relief, 





Michigan City Shows 
Big Population Gain 





Ferndale Lists 20,796 Inhabit- 
ants in Present Census 





Ferndale, an industrial city in Michi- 
gan, showed the largest percentage in- 
crease since 1920 among the cities of 
more than 10,000 population, listed in the 
daily statement issued by the Bureau ot 
the Census June 4. This city, which is 
9 miles from Detroit, increased from 
2,640 to 20,796 during the decade, it was 
said, 

Rochester, N. Y., was the largest city 
listed at this time and reported an in- 
295,750 


crease trom to 325,019, it was 
shown, while Watervliet, in the same 
State, dropped from 16,073 to 15,871. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., reported a substantial 
gain from 86,549 to 115,121, and the fol- 





lowing cities of this class reported: Ap- 
pleton, Wis., 19,561 to 25,262; Kenosha, 
Wis., 40,472 to 49,844; Racine, Wis., 
58,593 to 67,515; Waukesha, Wis., 12,558 


to 17,174; W yandotte, Mich., 13,851 to 
28,294; Moberly, Mo., 12,808 to 13,647; 


objectionable | 


He said that the commissioners | 
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Delegation From National Ll 


‘nemployment League Says 


Business Has Not Recovered Its Stability 
At Rate Expected 





President Hoover’s support for a Fed- 
eral bond issue ot from $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 if necessary, to be ex- 
pended tor further expansion of public 
works to stabilize business and to relieve 
unemployment was requested by a dele- 
gation representing the National Unem- 
ployment League of New York, headed 
oy its president, Darwin J. Meserole, ot 
New York City, who conferred -with the 
President at the White House on June 4. 

Atter the conterence, Mr. Meserole 
stated orally that all reports showed that 
pusiness had not improved during the 
Spring as expected and that the present 
situation calis for greater expansion otf 
the steps already taken by the Govern- 
ment in cooperation with industry to sta- 
pilize business and to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Meser- 
ole’s views on the situation follows: 

In order to grasp some idea of the 
waste—human and economic—in a period 
ot business depression such as the past 
six months, let us look at the known fig- 
ures ot the years 1919, 1920 and 1921: 

Gross business dorte in all industries of 
the United States in 1920, $118,000,000, 
000; in 1921, $55,000,000,000, a decrease 
ot 963,000,000,000, 


kLven aiter consideration is given to 
the inflated commodity prices in 1920, 
there is still Jett an astounding loss to 


business in that one year. 
the net returns upon this business done 
in these two years Is even more startling 


Net income on business done in 1920, 
approximately, $4,800,000,000, ov about 4 
per cent, 

Net income on business done in 1921, 


approximately, $450,000,000, or less than 
1 per cent. 

Comparing the 1921 income with the 
year 1919, with $100,000,000,000 business 


done and with a net income of %&8,500,- 
000,000, you get a loss to business men 
and investors of $8,000,000,000 in) one 


year, and a decrease in the gross output 
ot ail factories for the same two years 
of $56,550,000,000. 

Taking this latter figure of $36,000,- 
000,000, we have a wage and wealth-pro- 
duction in factories alone sufficient 
in amount to pay the entire public debt 
of the country—Federal, State, county 


ee Wo 


loss 





Submarine to Be Chartered 
For Arctic Exploration 


The Shipping Board has decided to 
charter the discarded submarine O-12 
to Sir Hubert Wilkins for his Arctic ex 


pedition, according to an announcement } 
made orally June 4, on behalf of the! 
Board. 

The Board will first obtain the subma 
rine from the Navy and then charter it 
to Lake and Danenhower, Sir Hubert’s 
representatives, for a period not to ex- 
ceed five years at a rental of $1 a year, 
it was said. 

Under a tentative agreement, it was 
pointed out, the submarine must be ~ 
turned to the Shipping Board by July | 
1, 1936, the date of the expiration of the | 
London naval treaty. | 

The vessel will be equipped so that it 
‘the | 


will be able to make an undersea 
to the North Pole, boring through the 
ice when necessary, according to the 


statement. 


and city—with enough left over to grid- 
iron the country with cement roads, at 
$50,000 a mile, so that everyone would 
be within 50 miles of a modern highway 
reaching all States and large cities. 

When the fact is also recognized that 
for every one man employed on such 
public work as road construction, three 
others—men and women—are required in 
the normal industries of the country in 
making, preparing and transporting the 
materials for such project, it can read- 
ily be seen that it is not a question of 
employing all the unemployed on public 
work, but that the employment of one- 
third, or possibly one-fifth, of the idle 
on such work would so revive the indus- 
trial life of the whole Nation to 
practically eliminate involuntarily un- 
employment. ‘ 

It has been stated that our bad roads 
cost the Nation $2,000,000,000 annually. 
We have not vet one hard-surfaced road 
across the continent. 

The last report of the National Pub- 
lic Road Bureau shows that there are 
23.000 miles Federal-aid highways 
ready for surfacing. This work, which 
could be done at once, would provide em- 
ployment for scores of thousands of men 
throughout the country and increase the 
consuming power of the people to the 
extent of about $600,000,000, 

Why should not a start be made now, 
in this direction, and then test this prin- 


as 


{ 
ot 


ciple on a still larger scale to see if the 
economists are right or wrong in thei 
conviction expressed for so many years 


past? 
Kor 


omists 


a generation past, our ablest econ- 

and many far-sighted business 
leaders have advoeated the extensive ex 
pansion of public works in periods of 
business depression, for the double pur- 
pose of stabilizing business and of ab 
sorbing the unemploved, 

In addition to Mr. Meserole, the mem 
bers of the delegation were: Miss Helen 
Hall, Philadelphia; The Rev. Edward L. 
Israel, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, Baltimore; The Rev. R. A. Me- 
Gowann, assistant director, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton; Amos Pinchot, New York; Dr. Peter 
Ainslee, Baltimore; Walter S. Ufford, 
Washington. 


Census Figures 


On Unemployed 
To Be Published 


Requests for Information 
Result in Orders That 
Data Be Made Available 
Without Delay 








Statistics on unemployment, which are 
now being given out by supervisors in 
their local districts, will be made public 
by the Bureau of the Census, either June 
5 or 6, the chief of the population census, 
Dr. Leon E. Truesdell stated orally June 
1. Cross-sections of approximately eight 
States are expected to be ready for an- 
nouncement at that time, he said. 

It was first planned to announce the 
unemployment figures upon completion of 
the census, Dr. Truesdell said, but pres- 
sure for information on this phase has 
become so great the supervisors were 
instructed to make their announcements 
immediately. Only those who are ac- 
tually out of work and willing and able 
to work will be listed as unemployed, he 
pointed out, but complete data will be 
available later on. 

When it was decided to make public 
the unemployment figures immediately, 
many of the districts had been completed, 
and the returns sent to Washington, it 
was said, but the number of people out 
of work was copied from the schedules 
that had been sent in and this number 
Was returned to the supervisor for en- 
dorsement and to be announced. The 
supervisors were instructed to send a 
complete copy of each announcement as 
soon as it was made public, to the Bureau 
in Washington, where figures .will be 
verified and announced, it was stated. 

Since the number of unemployed in 
the small towns will be comparatively 
small, the unemployment statistics will 
be announced only for those cities of 
more than 5,000 population, Dr. Trues- 
dell said. The smaller communities will 
be announced in units of counties, he 
said, and then finally when a State is 
completed, it will be announced as a 
whole. 

The supervisor in each district is in- 
structed to make any explanatory state- 
ment regarding unemployment conditions 
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TODAY'S (YEARLY 


Study of Gravity 
Answers Various 
Vital Questions 


Growing Importance of Re- 
search Into Earth’s At- 
traction Is Explained by 
Psysicist 








By Dr. Paul R. Heyl 
Physicist of the Division of Mechanics and 
Sound, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce 

The attraction of gravity is such a 
commonplace with us that for a large 
part of the time we are unconscious of 
it. Only when it becomes necessary to 
climb stairs or to lift trunks does it force 
itself upon our notice. It is, however, a 
matter for study and careful measure- 
ment on the part of scientific men, and 
measurements of the earth’s gravitative 
pull are among those in which a high 
degree of precision is reached, something 
like one part in a million. 

But why should anyone go to the 
trouble of obtaining so precise a result? 
What is it good for? 

One of the duties of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is to map this 
great country of ours as accurately as 
possible. Now, the surveying of large | 
areas differs from small scale work in 
that the curvature of the earth must be 
taken into account. It is not sufficient 
to assume that the surface is spherically 
curved, even on the Great Pains. One 
of the best ways of determining the 
change of curvature of the earth’s sur- 
face is by the variation in the pull of 
gravity at different places. Where we 
are further from the earth’s center, the | 
pull of gravity is less. But since such | 
departures from spherical form are al-| 





ways very small compared to the size of! Bureau of Stdndards Helped Find Better Balloon and 


the earth, we must be able to measure | 
gravity very accurately indeed if the re- | 
sults are to be useful. \ 

“There is now in progress at the Bu- 
reau of Standards a measurement of the 
earth’s gravitational attraction in con- 
nection with the map work of the Coast 
Survey. Determinations of gravity are 
made throughout the United States on 
a comparative or relative basis, with 
reference to a base station, where the 
value of gravity should be known to as 
high an accuracy as possible. While it| 
is a comparatively simple matter to com- 
pare different values of gravity with one 
another, it is quite another thing to de- 
termine the absolute value of gravity at 
the base station. 

Now it happens that our Coast Sur- 
vey has never had a real base station 
for gravity in this country. The meas- 
urements throughout the land have been 
compared, it is true, with the value of 
gravity at Washington, but the value at 
Washington traces its pedigree from the 
absolute gravity station at Potsdam, in 
Germany. It is by no means as simple 
a matter as it appears to extend com- 
parisons of gravity across the ocean, and, 
without a base station of our own, we 
are not quite sure of our ground. The 
experiments now in progress at the 
Bureau of Standards are for the purpose 
of establishing such a base station in 
our own country. 

Another use for gravity determina- 
tions is in prospecting for oil. The old 
method of drilling holes more or less at 
random (called “wild-catting) has _ be- 
come much too expensive. Wells are 
sometimes drilled very deep nowadays 
before striking oil, and the cost of a 
failure, or “dry well,” may run into five | 
For this reason much attention 
is given at present to the use of phvsical 
methods of detecting underground de- 
posits as a guide to favorable locations 
for drilling wells. One of these methods 
depends upon the measurement of the 
force of gravity. 

Light Gravity Spells Oil 

The pull of gravity may vary because 
of the nature of the material beneath | 
the surface at different places. Per-!| 
haps there may be underground a large 
body of rather heavy rock, or, again, 
there may be a deposit of oil, very much 
lighter than the average crust of the 
earth, and consequently less attractive, 
from a gravitational point of view. Many 
an oil well has been discovered in this 
way. It will be obvious, however, that, | 
if the deposit is very deep, it will re- 
quire great precision in our gravity | 
measurements to detect its presence. 

How is the pull of the earth measured? 
There are several ways in which it can| 
be done more or less roughly, such as by 
the use of a spring scale, or by meas- 
uring the speed attained by a falling | 
body. The most precise way is by means 
of a pendulum. 

A pendulum swings 
earth’s attraction. Draw its bob to one 
side and release it; the earth tries to 
draw it vertically downward, but, being 
rigidly connected to its point of sup- 
port. the only thing the bob can do is to 
move downward along a circular path. 
At the bottom of its swing, having ac- 
quired considerable momentum, it rises 
along another arc of a circle, gravity 
acting against it all the while, and 
eventually bringing it to rest. The cycle 
of motion is then repeated. 

The time of swing of a pendulum is 
determined by the force of gravity and 
the length of, the pendulum.  Conse- 
quently, if we measure the length of the | 
pendulum and determine its time of 
swing, we can calculate the value of 
gravity. 

It may readily be understood that such 
a program of experiments may be ex- 
pected to require considerable time. It 
is likely that the work will not be com- 
pleted for several years, but when it is 
finished, the United States will be inde- 
pendent of any other nation in the mat- 
ter of a base station for its survey work, 
and (we hope) the scientific world will be 
the richer because of a new determina- 
tion of gravity of higher precision than 
has ever before been executed. 

The foregoing is the authorized sum- 
mary of an address delivered by Dr, Hey) 
before the annual meeting of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America. 
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New Jersey Cites 
Hospital Charities 





Much of Maintenance Outlay 
Finances Free Services 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 4. 

More than 40 per cent of the current 
maintenance expenditures by general 
hospitals in New Jersey last year were 
devoted to charity work, according to a 
report by the State institutions commis- 
sioner, William J. Ellis. 

The current maintenance outlay 
amounted to over $15,000,000, it is stated, 
and the receipts from patients totaled 
approximately $9,000,000. 

“About $6,250,000 was the amount ex- 
~ended for free service to charity pa- | 
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Underwood & *'nderwood. 


Textiles of many types are woven on complete manufactur- 
ing units at the Bureau of Standards in Washington for the 
purpose of gaining detailed knowledge about the uses and 


durabilities of fabrics. 


This photograph shows one of the 


testing machines. 
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Varied Fabric Im provements Made 


By Federal Textile Laboratories 





Parachute Cloth, Blankets, Rugs and Tires 





By Henry D. Hubbard 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards 


To spin yarn and weave cloth is an 
ancient art. Power looms have made it a 
giant machine industry. It easy to 
visualize a loom; not so easy is it to 
picture the infinite detail of processing 
which makes the weaver’s art. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, with its ex- 


1s 


which air passes between them. ‘This 
may be controlled in the manufacture if 
suitable data are available. The research 
developed the importance of weave 
structure in retarding the escape of heat 
through a fabric. 


The outcome of the search was to stim- 


perimental textile cotton and knitting} ulate the production of blankets with 


mills, is equipped to produce many kinds 
of woven fabrics, and is engaged in re- 
searches in which desired characteristics 


jare being designed into types of fabric 


of great diversity and utility. Research 
is transforming the textile industry. 

Weaving is so old that we see it in the 
nest building of birds, while spinning is 
the art of spider and silk worm. Man 
now spins his own fibers in attempts to 
duplicate nature’s finest — fiber—silk. 
Meanwhile we are learning how to build 
any desired quality or characteristics into 
fabric. This is done by measuring the 
characteristic, then building the measures 
into the yarn and weave. The Bureau 
deliberately built a cotton fabric as a 
substitute for linen for use as airplane 
wing cloth when the world’s linen supply 
was cut off. 

Each of the endless varieties of textile 


products presents problems for the tech- | 


nician, the solution of which enhances 
their utility, creates new uses, promotes 
comfort and well-being of the user. 


| 
How quickly a parachute opens when | the Bureau was asked to cooperate 


the draw string is pulled depends upon 
two fabric qualities—slip quality and re- 
siliency. The first step is to measure 
these. 
ods and devices for measuring 
characteristics and for 
permeability of the fabric to air. The 
development of these devices will give 
basic data pointing the way to improved 
parachute fabrics. Injury was found in 
such fabrics which was traced to the 
abrasion and burning when the fabric 
rubs on the shroud lines. This was mini- 
mized by suitably oiling the lines, 

American Parachute Silk 


Superior to Imported Cloth 
In the search for a good substitute 
for parachute silk, it was found that 


these 


cotton yarn treated with cellulose ester | , 
: : : eee | forces and the resulting wear can be ac- 
dope, combined with mercerization, pro- | g an 


duced a yarn with many equivalent prop- | 


erties of silk. Some 26 fabrics were ex- 
amined for suitability It was found 
that parachute silk of American make 


could be made equal to or superior to | 


imported cloth. To insure the high qual- 
ity desired, the Bureau drafted technical 
specifications. 

For balloon gas cells and airship 
cloth it is important in reducing weight 
to produce a surface requiring minimum 
rubber covering. In the Bureau’s ex- 
perimental cotton mill some 44 different 
fabrics have been woven under constant 
tension and made up with 90 by 90 


threads per inch and different types of | 


weave. They have all been tested for 
breaking strength, stretch, tear, weight, 
thread count, crimp, and yarn size as a 
basis for selecting the most efficient cloth. 

A balloon envelope must be gas tight. 
Gas tightness is a primary merit for con- 
struction of balloons, dirigibles and kite 
balloons in which hydrogen is used. Test 
methods were developed by the Bureau 
to measure this essential quality. They 
are judge and jury of permeability. 

In a rubber-coated balloon fabric the 
hydrogen and the air pass through the 
rubber film in opposite directions, each 
dissolving in the rubber in the process. 
The effects of temperature, pressure, hu- 
midity, and time were carefully meas- 
ured as a basis for improving the per- 
formance of balloon fabric. 

The heat-retaining property of fabric 
is a most useful characteristic of cloth- 
ing and bedding. For blankets it a 
chief merit. To buy a blanket is to buy 
heat-retaining power. The meamrenens 
of the rate of heat transfer through 
blankets then becomes the criterion for 
judging their primary utility, 
Laboratory Measured 
Escape of Heat in Fabrie 

Such apparatus and the technical 
method for measuring the heat-insulat- 
ing quality of blankets were developed in 
the textiles laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Heat insulation 
varies with the number and size of the 
enmeshed air cavities and the ease with 


Is 
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72 general hospitals in New 
during 1929,” said the report. 


tients by the 
Jersey 


|*This amount expended for hospital care 
| Re 


equivalent to more than 1,250,000 
wholly free-patient days. 

“During the year 1929 there was a to- 
tal number of 240,000 patients admitted 
to the 72 general hospitals. Of these, 39 
per cent were private and semiprivate 
patients and 61 per cent were ward pa- 


enhanced heat-retaining quality. The 
conservation of this quality in launder- 
ing was also given consideration and 
“renapping,” 





| ports 189 women so honored. 


|for original work?” 


Women Enrolled © 
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In Schools Gain Preliminary Study of Proposed 


Over Six Per Cent _ Road Connecting Alaska Sought FederalS ystem 





Very Few of Total Are Said 
To Continue Into Grad- 


uate Work; Degree of 
Ph. D. Is Popular 





By Florence P. Smith | 


Research Assistant, Women’s Bureau 
Department of Labor 
Since 1890 the number of women en- 
rolied in American universities, colleges 


and professional schools has increased 


\from approximately 54,000 to well over 


350,000. Few relatively, of these many 
thousands continue in advanced graduate 
work. Over 50 years ago Boston Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of Doctor of 
| Philosophy on the first woman to_receive 
such from an American university. 
Statistics show that nearly 1,600 
women received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the 48 years ending with 
1924. The year 1924 saw 150 women 
receiving this degree, and for 1928 the) 
United States Office of Education re- 
Many Questions Arise : 
To those who do look forward to grad- | 
uate work many questions arise for con- 
sideration. “Is the earning of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy for my de- 
velopment and my work, the best possi- 
ble expenditure of the time, energy, and | 
funds that it requires?” “Will the pos- 
session of the degree and the work it 
stands for, advance me in my profession, 
or would those years spent in practical 
work carry me further?” “How can I 
finance my graduate work “Ts it wise 
to support myself while working for the 
degree?” “If I prepare myself by this 
study to do independent research, will 
the demands of my job later permit time 


9” 


Answers to these questions out of the} 


lactual experience of 1,025 women who | 


| have taken the Ph. D, degree from Amer- 


ican colleges and universities from 1877 | 
to 1924 are now a matter of record in 
Dr. Emilie J. Hutchinson’s book, 
“Women and the Ph. D.,” a recent pub- 
lication sponsored by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, with 


| headquarters at the North Carolina Col- 


if effectively done, retains| 


this quality. Renapping is now a laundry | 


operation. 
When the cotton fabric was the frame- 


work of automobile-tire construction it|during the 1Q years, 


became important to devise test methods 
of the desirable traits of such fabric 
in order to measure strength and serv- 
iceability. It was found that air mois- 
ture might contribute as much as 8 per 
cent to the weight of the tire, and when 
used to increase the strength might be 
as high as 10 per cent. The standard 
test methods devised by the 
avoided or settled disputes and permitted 
more sccurate comparison of quality, so 


that gradual improvement might be ef-| ence- 


fected with each new lot studied. 


Millions Annually Saved 
In Auto Tire Cost 


When cord tires were first produced | 


in 
studying the relative efficiency of fabric 
and cord tires. It was the 


the cord tires that is credited with the 


: | rapid and practically complete transition 
measuring the | : 


to the cords at a saving estimated by the 
industry as equal to $40,000,000 a year to 
the users of automobile tires. 

A device is now built at the Bureau to 
simulate the effect of walking wear of 
carpets and rugs. A horizontal stress 
and a vertical pressure (150 pounds) are 
provided so that a slippage caused by the 
rotation of a disk produces wearing 
stresses comparable to that caused by 
the movement of the shoes in walking. 
The measure of wear with this instru- 
ment is the thickness of the carpet. 


Bureau | ¢ 


Bureau's | ,..44; oo valine 1 child rear- 
. “ : >| aration for housekeeping and child rear 
The Bureau is developing meth- | demonstration of the high efficiency of p 


lege for Women. | 

Nearly three-fourths of these women | 
advise taking the degree, a few recom-| 
mend it with reservations, but only 71 
counsel against it. | 

Degree Years Listed 

Of the 1,025 women whose experiences 
were available for Dr. Hutchinson’s 
analysis, three-fifths received the degree | 
r 1915 to 1924, the | 
remainder over a period of almost 40 
vears. Thirteen institutions granted the 
degree to 85 per cent of these women, 
Columbia University heading the list 
with 171 degrees granted, and Chicago 
ranking next with 144. 

Forty-eight subjects were covered by 
the 1,025 women. Grouped in three main 
livisions of learning they are language, 
literature, and other arts; natural sci- | 
ence and mathematics, and social sci- | 
More than half of the women were | 
teachers; 110 were in administrative and 
executive work, 81 in research work, and 
77 'in miscellaneous positions—psycholo- | 
gists, writers, editors, physicians, etc. 
ne hundred and sixty were not gain-| 
illy occupied, and less than half of | 
those were in favor of taking the degree. 

“I would not advise a Ph. D. as prep- 


ing,” one woman replied. Another finds | 
the degree commands respect every- 
where—she would not be without it. 
The vocational value of the degree is 
emphasized again and again. Practi- 
cally a requisite for the higher teaching 
positions in the larger colleges and uni- 
versities and for research positions, its | 
immediate vocational value, however, is | 
not so evident in the smaller colleges and | 
in the lower positions in universities. | 
Nor does it seem to have much, if any, | 
vocational value in the secondary schools. 
Nearly all of the women who held such 
positions agreed that it did not help 
them professionally and might even be 


With this device both the wearing| handicap. 


curately measured and directly corre- 
lated. This is typical of the simulated 
service measurements which are charac- 
teristic of laboratory research. 

A study is in progress based upon the 


Earnings Are Given \ 
Earnings reported by nearly three- 
fourths of the women ranged from less 
than $750 received by seven to $15,000 | 
earned by one—a physician. The bulk of | 
the women (nearly 80 per cent) earned 


results with the object of determining | from $1,750 to $3,750; the median earn- | 


the relation between the carpet structure 
and the resulting wear. From the result 


may design their fabrics to minimize 
wear and prolong the service of these 
useful and ornamental floor covering. 

(From the May, 1930, issue of the 
Commercial Standards Monthly, issued 
by the Bureau of Standards.) 





Tripoli Tr salty Signed 
Just 125 Years Ago 





Part of American Navy in War 
Against Pirates Recalled 





The part played by the United States 
Navy in events leading to the signing of 
the treaty between this country and 
Tripoli 125 years ago is recalled in a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of the Navy. 

The treaty signed June 4, 1805, abol- 
ished the levying of tribute on foreign 


powers and effectually stopped the wide- | 
spread slavery of Christians existing at | 


that time in the Mediterranean, accord- 
ing to the statement, which follows in 
full text: 


_ Capt. John Rodvers, then command- 
ing our naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, on his flagship the “Constitu- 


tion,” met on that day with representa- 
tives of the pasha of Tripoli who 


The signing of the pact marked the wan- 


ing of the power of the Barbary corsairs | 


and their officially recognized robbery on 
the high seas. 

The treaty marked the close of a bit- 
terly fought naval campaign against tie 


| Tripolitan pirates which was initiated by 
\degree expressed any pleasure or satis- 
| faction 


the United States in 1801. 

Capt. John Rodgers played an active 
part in the war against Tripoli. He 
sailed for Tripoli in the “John Adams” in 
1802 and in May, 1803, captured the 
Moorish ship “Meshouda” in an attempt 
to run a blockade. On Jyly 21 he cap- 
tured a corsair after an engagement with 
nine gunboats, 

He returned home in December, 1803, 
but in July, 1804, started again for Tripoli 
in command of the “Congress” and was 


tients. These individuals required more | attached to the squadron under Commo- 
than 3,000,000 days of hospital treat-|dore Barron whom he succeeded in com- 
ment, mand May 22, 1805, He continued his 
“The average cost of maintaining a naval operations. with great energy and 
patient in the general hospital for any | consummate skill until the close of the 
day in 1920 equalled $5.08, the range in| campaign. 
per capita cost being from $2.68 to Capt. Rodgers fired the first gun in 
$7.61.” ithe War of 1812 on June 23, 





| 
| 


gs for the entire number was $2,732. | 
Administrative and executive 


in 


and $2,619 for research workers. Thirty- 
four women were deans in colleges o1 
universities, with salaries ranging from 
$2,250 to $8,000. Fourteen received at 
least $4,250 a year. | 

After examining the records to deter- | 


|mine the effect of the Ph. D. on salary, | 


| possession of a doctorate.” 





jever, 


1812, in an|1, 1838. 


Dr. Hutchinson says “the data suggest, 
although, of course, they do not prove 
a casual relation, that an increased earn- 
ing power can be counted upon with the 


Once having decided upon the advisa- 
bility of the degree, the student next | 
must count the cost of graduate study | 
and how it is to be met. Scholarships 
or fellowships have aided the majority 
ef students but usually they have cov-{ 
ered not much more than tuition fees. | 

More than half of the women who 
replied to Dr. Hutchinson’s questionnaire 
were employed during all or part of the 
time they were doing graduate work, and 
frequently they were responsible in some 
measure for the support of others. In 
{act many of them had dependents dur- 
ing or after their graduate work, and 
one-fourth of them had been entirely re- 
sponsible for the support of others at 
some time in their careers. 

The opinion generally expressed is that 
graduate study should not be postponed 


\long after undergraduate work, although 


it should not follow immediately. Em- 
phasis is laid on the greater value of the 


acknowledged defeat by our naval forces.| work to the mature student with practi- 


cal experience who has a definite goal 
before her and is assured of the sound-| 
ness of her intellectual interests. How- 
postponement beyond the late 
twenties or early thirties is not recom- 
mended. ; 

Very few of the women holding the 


in the work done far their 
theses. Too often the subjects were 
of no interest to them but were assigned 
by the professors in charge of their 
major subjects. In fact only a quarter 
of the women chose their own subjects. 
Usually the writing of the dissertation 
extended over 1 to 3 years, but in 
engagement with the frigate “Belvidera” 
and was wounded in the engagement. 
After the War of 1812 he was offered but 
declined the office of Secretary of the 


Navy. 

Capt. Rodgers, who was born July 
11, 1771, in Harford County, Md., was 
the first of a well known line of naval 
officers. He died in Philadelphia, Aug. 


Seu 2 work|than an 
|} of this research carpet and rug makers! showed a median of $2,645 for teachers | : 


-|Males Excel in Number 


ithe State 


| tary of welfaye,:Mrs. FE. 
| This 
;throughout the State to such a degree 





Measure Provides Cooperative Survey With Canada on 
Road North Through British Columbia 





Topic I1I—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting 


a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 
By Dan A. 


Delegate From Alaska, 


R. DOWELL, chairman of the 

House Committee on Roads, on 

Jan. 9, 1930, reported to the 
House, with recommendation of pas- 
sage, H. R. 8368, “Providing for a 
study regarding the construction of a 
highway to connect the northwestern 
part of the United States with British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory and Alaska, 
in cooperation with the Dominion of 
Canada.” 

This bill, which would have the Pres- 
ident designate special commissioners 
to cooperate with representatives of 
the Dominion of Canada in a study 
regarding the construction of such a 
highway as the title of the bill pro- 
poses, is simply a preliminary action 
on the part of Congress toward carry- 
ing through a plan of highway con- 
struction that has for long appealed 
to residents of northwestern North 
America, and I believe the plan is now 
appreciated, somewhat, by all people of 
the United States who have learned 
of its feasibility and the practical util- 
ity of a highway that would enable 
automobilists to journey to the most 
remote section of the continent. It 
must be remembered that the longest, 
most difficult of construction — and 
therefore the most expensive—link in 
the highway to connect the United 
States proper with Alaska must be 
built through the Canadian province 


| of British Columbia, and hence the in- 
+ ternational feature of the project. 


* * 


TTHE BILL now on the House calen- 
dar, I believe, contemplates that 
the American commissioners shall in- 
terview tl.e Canadian authorities with 
a view of obtaining their reaction to 
the highway proposal. 
Canada holds the key to the situa- 
tion, and presumably the convenience 
and pleasure of American tourists 


* 


| would not weigh so heavily in their 


consideration of the plan as would the 
development of their own country and 


The present series deals with 


Sutherland, 
House of Representatives 


the convenience of their far northern 
population. 

Inasmuch as the greater portion of 
the funds for building the proposed 
highway would be furnished by the 
Dominion of Canada, it is quite ob- 
vious that any discussion of that very 
important feature of the plan must 
be initiated by the Canadian repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, all we can do 
at present is discuss the desirability 
of a highway for the convenience of 
Americans who desire to visit Alaska. 


a a 
WE CANNOT very well, in good 
taste, present the reasons why 


Canada should cooperate in the proj- 
ect, or point out to Canadian authori- 
ties the advantages that would come 
to that country by the construction of 
the highway. Presumably, they know 
better than we what they require in 
construction of public works for the 
development of their resources and the 
convenience of their citizens. For those 
reasons it “g contemplated that the 
American commissioners will approach 
the Canadian representatives with a re- 
quest for cooperative study of the proj- 
ect and not with any advice as to their 
engineering or financial problems in 
connection therewith. They know all 
about those problems and are quite 
competent to dispose of them. 


* 
j TE ONLY hope that the Canadian 

authorities who are on the ground 
may, by chance, nold the same views of 
the necessity for a highway through 
their dominions that we at long dis- 
tance, and with very limited knowledge 
of conditions in that country may give 
expression to. The Canadian opinion 
of the project is, no doubt, modified 
by the difficulties presented, difficulties 
which are all theirs, while our views of 
the project are based in large part on 


our ardent desire for the international 
highway. 


* * 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of June 6, 
Maj. D. H. Gillette, of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, will dis- 


cuss work of the Board. 
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Extension of Government Program 


For Education 


ites Daily Publishing Corporation 
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of Indians Proposed 





Extension Advisor of Cornell University to Assist Depart- 
ment of Interior in Task 





Extension of the national education 
program for Indians is being planned, 


| according to a statement just issued by 


the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 

As a part of the extension plan, the 
Department is to have the services of 
Dr. Erl Bates, professor of anthropology 


;and adviser in Indian extension, Cornell 


University, it is announced in the state- 
ment, full text of which follows: 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
Cornell University, has granted leave of 
absence for a year to Dr. Er! Bates, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and adviser in 
Indian extension ‘work, to assist in for- 
mulating a more extensive national edu- 
cational program for Indians. The leave 
was granted at the request of Secretary 
Wilbur, and Commissioner Rhoads of the 
Indian Service. 

As a private citizen, in 1910, Dr. 
Bates assisted the Onondaga Indians 
and from a study made evolved what is 
known in the educational world as the 
Bates plan which, applied to the red man, 
accepts him as a red man, proud of his 
race and his culture, and endeavors to 
make the Indian a better red man rather 
imitation white man. To the 





At County Homes of State 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, June 4. 
A survey of the 81 county homes in 
of Pennsylvania shows that 
two-thirds of the inmates are men, ac- 
cording to a report by the State secre- 
S. H. McCauley. 
ratio, the report states, held 
that plans for rebuilding or building new 

structures will be made accordingly. 

Formerly, it is stated, the population 
of the homes was divided evenly between 
the sexes. The report cites the fact that 


|more women are now being cared for in 


private homes as an element in the pre- 


| ponderance of male inmates. 





some cases it took 10 years. Most fre- 
quently it was done in residence, but 
sometimes work done as part of the 
duties of a paid position met the thesis 
requirement. The experiences of a few 
women ¢all attention to the possible dan- 
ger of a thesis losing its value because 
of earlier publications on the same sub- 
ject by someone else. 

The pressure of ‘amily responsibilities 
but chiefly the heavy demands of regu- 
lar jobs have prevented a considerable 
number of women from continuing re- 
search after receiving their degrees. 
More frequent sabbatical or other leaves 
of absences and more generous fellow- 
ships for advanced work are suggested 
as remedies for this situation. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s study shows that 
three-fourths of the 1,000 women were 
single and that women who take 


to combine gainful employment with 
marriage than those who take it before. 
It also appears, she says, that women 

‘ho make this combination have, on the 
verage, as many children as those who 
do not, but are slightly older and have 
had a somewhat longer occupational ex- 
perience before marriage. 

Points that stand out clearly in mis- 
cellaneous comments made by these 
thousand and more women holding the 
degree of Ph. D. are, Dr. Hutchinson 
says: (1) The danger to scholarship that 
lurks in the growing numbers that are 
getting the Ph. D. degree, partly or ex- 
exclusively for its commercial value; 
(2) the suggestion that there should be 
two higher degrees, of the grade of the 


the | 
Ph. D. after they marry are more likely | 


best of his ancient skills is added the 
best of our white civilization. 

The scheme as operated in New York 
has been the outstanding piece of exten- 
sion work in the country as applied to 
backward, manual-minded folks. The 
Indians have the larger share in the so- 
lution and the Mohawk farmers at St. 


|; ment to President Hoover’s Cabinet, was 


| the 


Regis now have a dairymen’s league com- 


posed of 42 Indian dairymen. 

Six years ago, the Tuscaroras in Ni- 
agara County had 350 fruit trees and 
today have 7,200. The whole program 
is linked up with the neighboring white 
program and three Indian farmers and 
home riakers are now serving on the ex- 
ecutive committees of their county farm 
and home bureaus. 

Dr. Bates’ work among the New York 
Indians has attracted wide attention and 
the New York State Daughters of the 
American Revolution have established 
two permanent scholarships in home eco- 
nomics at Cornell for Indian girls. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
established an Indian home makers school 
at Cornell while the Catholic Daughters 
of America have established a three-year 
course in nursing for ar Indian girl. 
| Dr. Bates is a graduate of Syracuse 


‘(Manual on Illiteracy" 
Will Be R sady in Fall 


Director of Advisory Commit- 
tee Explains Purpose 








The revised manual for teachers of 
illiterates which is in process of prepara- 
tion will be ready for distribution at the 
opening of schools in the Fall, the di- 
rector of the national advisory commit- 
tee on illiteracy, Dr. M. S. Robertson, de- 
clared orally June 4, 

In order to meet many difficulties not 
yet worked out in the science of peda- 
gogy, considerable attention has been 
given to the various levels of education 
ence the beginner is taught the alphabet 
and the digits, Dr. Robertson explained. 

The old manual was prepared in a 
hurry and served merely as an expedient 
until a more scientific one could be pre- 
pared, Dr. Robertson said. The tech- 
niques Committee seized upon what was 
most convenient, and it happened that 
the one prepared by himself for Louisi- 

‘ana was taken for general use. Its out- 
standing weakness was that it was not 
sufficiently inclusive, Dr. Robertson 
pointed out, 

The revised manual will be so arranged 
that there will be three levels in ap- 
proaching the problem: one for begin- 
ners involving a mastery of the alphabet 
and numerals, another for an intermedi- 
ary knowledge of reading and writing, 
and a third to prepare for more advanced 
work. Dr. Robertson stated that it will 
not be a textbook, but rather a. guide 
for teachers. To it will be appended ap- 
propriate suggestions for reading and 
further study by the students. 

Dean William Gray, of the College of 
Education, University of @hicago, Dr. 
Robertson said, is preparing the revised 
manual for the techniques committee. 
cc 
Ph. D., one standing for advanced prep- 
aration for teaching, the other for re- 
sewch; (3) the physical and nervous 
strain of getting the degree; (4) the dis- 
crimination that many women find in 
appointment, promotion, and salary as 
they compete with men in positions for 
which the Ph. D. degree is required; and 
(5) the aid that the degree may be to 
married women in resuming their pro- 
fessional activity after the early years 
of their children’s lives. 
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| Tyler medal in London as having made 


\Staté Park Areas: 
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every State faces when it attempts to 


| sources. In both respects, the conference 
performs a splendid and lasting public 



























































Said to Round Out 





Secretary Wilbur Points to 
Benefits Offered by Devel- 
opment of Land for Rec- 
reational Purposes 





State parks, already established in 
two-thirds of our States, and steadily be- 
ing ext¢nded in acreage and usefulness, 
are the natural complement to the na- 
tional parks in providing Americans with 
a fully rounded-out system of scenic 
areas and of open spaces devoted to out- 
door recreation, according to a statement 
just issued by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. The statement, 
issued in connection with the 10th annual 
meeting of the National Conference on 
State Parks, to be held at Linville, N. C., 
June 17 to 20, follows in full text: 

The conference was established in 1921 
by John Barton Payne, then Secretary 
of the Interior, and Stephen T. Mather, 
then idrector of the National Park Serv- 
ice, both of whom served as head of the 
organization for several years. 

Benefits Outlined 

“Increasing leisure, increasing facili- 
ties for getting into the wilds, and in- 
creasing “ appreciation of our natural 
beauties all point to the need of provid- 
ing for Americans ample opportunity for 
the profitable and healthful enjoyment 
of their leisure,” Dr. Wilbur asserts. “In 
no part of the country can the gospel of 
publicly owned open spaces be preached 
more Rrofitably than in the South, where 
this year’s meeting of the conference is 
to be held. 

“There, in the Great Smokies, the 
Shenandoah, and the Mammoth Cave are 
three great national parks in the making. 
These will preserve some of the finest of 
the South’s scenic heritage. But the 
South possesses other resources of moun- 
tain and stream, forest and sea frontage, 
which can never be included in any na- 
tional park, but which nevertheless are 
more useful just for their beauty or the 
opportunity they offer for recreation 
than they can ever be for any other pur- 
pose. 


Benefit of Experience 

“Not only will the State park con- 
ference widen the South’s vision of the 
possibilities of its natural resources; it 
will also give the men and women of 
the southern States the benefit of the 
experience of others in meeting and solv- 
ing the manifold problems of selection 
and development and administration that 


preserve its scenic and recreational re- 


service.’ 


Secretary Wilbur, until his 



















































appoint- 


one of the five members of California’s 
State park commission, which is en- 
trusted with the administration of that 
State’s park system. 

The National Park Service will be offi- 
cially represented at the Linville meet- 
ing by Arno B. Cammerer, Associate, Di- 
rector, who is to deliver an address on 
“Relationship Between State “and 
National Parks.” 





University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal School and did graduate work at 
Leipzig and several other European and 
American colleges. 

For his contributions to medical re- 
search, he received the Simms medal in 
1914. For his development of the Bates 
plan, which is unjyersally accepted as the 
soundest appro to racial problems 
from an educational standpoint, he re 
ceived in 1920 the New England medal 
for the promotion of education. 

Granted a year’s leave of absence last 
vear for foreign study, he received the 


the outstanding contribution to the 
knowledge of primitive society and was 
elected a fellow to the International 
Institute of Ethnology at Paris. He is 
a member of the advisory committee to 
the League of Nations on educational ap- 
proaches to racial problems. 

Dr. Bates is a believer that education 
in the trades, agriculture, commercial 
arts and home making is the solution of 
the Indian problem and, since the Indians 
are now citizens of the several States, 
the States should assist in the solu- 
tion through a joint program of all pub- 
lic and private agencies. 
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BNDIA is the largest tea-export- 
ing country in the world. Ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 pounds of 
tea leave the ports of India an- 
nually for the shores of other 
nations. And India produces nearly 
one-half of all the teas consumed 
in’the world (outside of the coun: 
tries of origin). ™ 


To India goes 
tribute “The 


the distinctive 
Motherland of Tea.” 


For Nature made India the nat- 
ural habitat of the tea plant. In 
India's fertile fields ... and on 


the slopes of Himalayan foothills 
and mountain-sides India 
grows fine teas in abundance .. . 
and these teas are sought by dis- 
criminating tea buyers in the tea 
markets of every country. For 
India grows the finest tea in the 
world. 


India Tea forms the base of the 
most popular tea blends. It is 
aptly called the “prime ingredient” 


of fine blends of tea. Because 
India Tea, by dint of its excel- 
lence, adds winey richness, rare 
ambrosial bouquet and full-bodied 
flavor to fine tea blends. Small 
wonder then that India leads all 
other tea-growing nations in tea 
exportations. 

To identify India Tea, and blends 
of tea contaiming India Tea, the 
Growers of India Tea have adopted 
the Map of India shown below. 
Over 100,000,000 packets of teas 
sold in America 










last year car- 
ried this trade 
mark! 


This Map of 

India is the offi- 
cial emblem of 
the Growers of 


India Tea. 
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Radio Increases 
Importance of 
Time Zone Plan 


Depariment of Commerce 
Specialist Explains 
tory of Fixing Standards 
For Measuring Time 








By R. E. Gould 


Division of Weights and Measures, Bureau | 


of Standards, Department of Commerce 

From the earliest civilization man has 
reckoned time by the apparent motion 
of the heavenly bodies. The rotation of 
the earth on its axis from West to East 
causes these bodies to “rise” in the East 
and “set” in the West. Consequently, 
~oints to the east of us have sunrise be- 
fore we do, or, as we say, their time is 
faster than ours; while points to the 
west have time that is slower than ours. 

This rotation of the earth about its 
axis once in 24 hours gives a time change 
of one hour for every 15 degrees of longi- 
tude. That is, if observations were made 
on the transit of the sun across the me- 
ridian at points separated by 15 degrees 


of longitude, it would be found that the | 


time of transit at two such points would 
differ by one hour. If the separaticn of 
the points of observation were decreased, 
the difference in time would be decreased 
in the same proportion. These times 
would al. be true local times, using the 
transit of the sun across the merilian 
as a standard. 

The need of a uniform time began to 
be felt in the United States about 1870, 
thus railroads gradually adopted a sys- 
tem for their own use, specifying definite 
important centers or junction points at 
which changes of one hour should be 
made. As means of communication still 
further developed, however, it became 
apparent that some system of interna- 
tional time must be established. 

World Standard Created 

In 1864 an international congress was 
called in Washington to consider the sub- 
ject of a world standard of time. The 
world was divided into zones, each cover- 


ing 15 degrees of longitude, the time for | 


each zone being that of the meridian 
passing through its approximate centel 
and the time in adjacent zones differing 
by one hour. The meridian passing 
through the observatory at Greenwich, 
England, was chosen as the zero mer!- 
dian from which all time should be 
reckoned. 

Although there was no definite agree- 
ment as to the adoption of this time by 
the different nations, the plan was gradu- 
ally accepted. Some countries, however, 
make use of the half-hour variation In- 
stead of the full hour because it more 
nearly agrees with local time. Thus New 
Zealand time is 11! hours f than 





faster 
Greenwich time, Hawaiian time is 11'2 
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Cut Makes Boxes 





Department of Agriculture 
Lists Uses of New Timber 
Utilized Each Year 





NEARLY 14 per cent of all the lum- 
~" ber cut each year in the United 
States goes into the manufacture of 
boxes and crates, and 7 per cent of the 
wood pulp produced used in the 
manufacture of fiber containers, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The importance of the demand for 
boxes, crates, and composition con- 
tainers has led to a long and detailed 
study of the subject by the Forest 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
the Department has been building 
boxes and crates and then breaking 
them and straining them to get exact 
facts on which to base plans for truly 
economical construction. 

A box or crate ought to be strong 
enough to withstand the risks of trans- 
portation to which it will be subjected 
and should have an ample margin of 
safety. But once a safe minimum 
standard is determined, the cheaper 
the lumber and the cheaper the 
construction costs the more econom- 
ical the box will be. Box making 
offers a good market for a great quan- 
_tity of low-grade lumber not suitable 
for other purposes. 


Virginia Extends Aid 
To Crippled Children 
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PUNCHED CARD TELLS EACH PERSON’S STORY IN CENSUS 
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Bureau of the Census. 


This is a reproduction of one of the millions of cards being used in tabulation of the 1930 census. 
Positions of the holes punched in the card give the following information about each person: 
Age, sex, color, schooling during past year, literacy, parents’ nativities and abilities to speak 
English, occupation, place of birth and place of residence. The person's name does not appear 
on the card. The facsimile reproduced below shows the contrast between the present tabulation 


method and that of the first census in 1790. 





Intricate Machinery Mee 
Of This Year’s Complicated Census 


+received $1 for every 50 names, but out*separate card. 








| sioner Outlines Use for A dias dt 
Legislature’s Fund | Work of 50 Clerks 

| 

| The State of Virginia is advancing a Activity of Census Bureau 

|program under which money appro- Since Early Colonial Days 

priated by the general assembly will be Is Desevthed 


used to provide treatment for crippled 
children who otherwise would be unable 
to secure aid, according to a statement 
just issued by Frank Bane, commissioner 
of public welfare. 

Efforts will be made to cooperate with 
fraternal and civic organizations engaged 
in work among crippled children, 
cording to the full text 
which follows: 

The new crippled children’s program 
for which money was appropriated by 
the general assembly of 1930 may be 
ready for operation by Aug. 1, with the 
department of public health and the de- 


ac- 


statement, of 


hours slower than Greenwich time and | partment of public welfare working to- 
Indian time is 512 hours faster than) gether on the clinical treatment and the 
Greenwich time hospitalization of the children. 

A few countries have adopted the! The assembly provided $25,000 to each 


local time of some important city as a 
standard for the country. The Nether- 
lands uses the time of Amsterdam, which 
is 19 minutes 32 seconds faster than 
Greenwich; Newfoundland uses St. Johns 
time, which is 3 hours 31 minutes slower 
than Greenwich, and Calcutta uses Its 
own local time, which is 5 hours 53 min- 
utes 21 seconds faster than Greenwich, 
instead of the standard Indian time, 512 
hours faster than Greenwich. Russia and 
Siberia, and Mexico have recently been 
divided into time zones in conformit; 
with the international standard time. 
Time Zones Legalized in 1918 
Th@United States, although using the 
system since 1884, did not legalize it 
until Mar. 19, 1918, when Congress di- 
rected the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish limits for the various 
time zones in this country. Changes in 
these boundaries have been made from 
time to time, in order that the time 
changes may occur at such points as to 
result in a minimum of inconvenience. 
The division lines are not straight, but 


largely follow the railroads and pass 
through important cities and junction 
points. 


The United States is now divided into 
four standard time zones, each approxi- 
mately 15 degrees of longitude in width. 
All places in each zone use, instead of 
heir own local time, the time counted 
from the transit of the “mean 
he approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as 
Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific, 
and the time in these zones is reckoned 
rom the 75th, 90th, 105th, and 120th 
meridians west of Greenwich, respec- 
ively. The time in the various zones is 
lower than Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 hours, respectively. 

3 Cause of Irregular Lines 

The question of changing from the 
ime of one time zone to that of an 
adjacent zone arises in practice largely 
n the operation of railroads. Because 
bf the inconvenience of changing the 
ime by the necessary amount of one 
our at every point where a _ railroad 
srosses one of these boundary lines, the 
ore convenient practice has usually 
been followed of making the change at 
ome terminal or division point on the 
oad, or at some junction point. The 
result is that, practically, the boundaries 
f the time zones are defined by the lines 
onnecting these points of railroad time 
rhange. Because of the location of these 
railroad junctions or terminals, the re- 
sulting lines are rather irregular. 

A map is now being prepared in the 
ime section of the Bureau of Standards 
howing these boundary lines with exten- 
hions into Canada and Mexico. This map 
rill soon be ready for publication. 

The spread of radio and other means 
f rapid communication makes evident 
he great importance of the international! 
ime zone system, 

An address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Horological Institute 
of America. 





canada Tests Shipment 
Of Eggs in Carbon Dioxide 


The first of a series of tests to be made 
n Canada to establish the feasibility 
¥ shipping eggs in an atmosphere of 
arpon dioxide was started recently when 


wo carloads of eggs left Brandon for 
ontreal, according to a report from 
ommercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, 


eceived in the Department of Commerce. 
One car was under ordinary brine tank 


efrigeration. The second car, in addi- 
ion to being iced, contained approx- 
mately 1,000 pounds of solid carbon 
ioxide. The experiments are being con- 


ucted under the joint cooperation of the 
ivestock branch, Dominion department 
f agriculture, the Canadian Poultry 
Pool, the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Jational railways. 

Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





sun” 
across the meridian which passes through | 


department and under a plan now being 
arranged with Dr. Ennion G. Williams, 
commissioner of health, the work will be 
divided by the two State agencies, Mr. 
Bane said. 

The new program will mean relief 
from permanent disability of many chil- 
dren whose bones now are twisted be- 
cause of congenital malformation or dis- 
eases like infantile paralysis, meningitis 
and tuberculosis. 

The State is planning to treat children 
in their own homes wherever possible in 
cooperation with local physicians, and to 
hospitalize serious cases in so far as the 
appropriation permits. 

Efforts will be made to cooperate with 
fraternal and civic organizations which 
also are engaged in work among crip- 
plied children. 

State and private aid to cripplied chil- 
dren considered of tremendous 


is 


eco- 
nomic importance, since it saves the 
State from the future care of many 
hopelessly dependent cripples who, if 


treated early, can become useful work 
ers. The heavy expense of treatment 
prevents a large number of families 
from procuring private treatment for 
their children when, with a little aid, the 
children can be given care. 





Animal Parasites 


Reproduce Rapidly 





Thousands Are Said to Exist 


In Single Pasture 





If it were possible to magnify a pas- 
ture several hundred or a thousand times 
so that small forage plants would ap- 
pear as large as great jungle trees, the 
pasture would stand revealed as a place 
of life—and of death, according to a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Under so great a magnification para- 
sites that in pastures and attack 
livestock would be so apparent that it 
would be easy to convince livestock 
growers of their abilities to ravage, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 


live 


Many of the livestock parasites are 
tenacious of life and are able to with- 
stand the most unfavorable conditions 
Yet the great proportion of them die 


without ever having the opportunity to 


attack an animal. However, many of 
these parasites have powers of repro- 
duction and multiplication that seem 
marvelous. Thousands of immature 
forms will come from a single adult 
parasite. Many live through compli- 
cated life cycles and may have one or 


more intermediate hosts on which they 
live between their attacks on horses, ca 
tle, sheep, or swine. 


Unlike the jungle hunters, many of 
the pests in this magnified pasture 
would seem sluggish and inert—barely 


alive, perhaps. 
infests the sheep, for example, emerges 
from the ground and finds a resting 
place in a tiny curl in a blade of grass. 
There it remains while the grass de- 
velops. 

If no sheep bites off the grass the 
stomach worm in time dies. If a sheep 
crops the grass, the stomach worm en- 
ters and hecomes active within the 
sheep’s stomach, joins with other stom- 
ach worms, and preys on the sheep, 
which is likely to become unthrifty and 
unprofitable. 

Fortunately for the livestock growers, 
most of these parasites are able to live 
and reproduce only when they are able 
to attack domestic animals of the same 
or closely related species. The danger 
from parasite-infested pastures is by no 
means so great if it is possible to use 
this year’s horse pasture for cattle or 
| sheep next year and for hogs the third. 


. | merce, 


The stomach worm, that | 





The first enumerations of people in 
i America, undertaken by the British board 
}of trade to obtain information useful in 
;administering colonial affairs, were be- 
set by many difficulties, according to in- 
formation made available by the Bureau 
lof the Census of the Department of Com- 
Some of the handicaps to suc- 
cess in counting the people in early co- 
lonial days were similar to troubles en- 
countered this year by enumerators 
gathering data for the 1930 census, it is 
disclosed. Other difficulties, however, 
were based entirely upon conditions in the 
eighteenth century and have long since 
disappeared, 


One of the deterring factors in con- 
ducting a count of the early colonists was 
superstition, 

In 1712, Governor Hunter of New 
York attempted an enumeration but it 
was so inaccurate that he apologized to 
the home government, and said that the 
inaccuracy was due to the superstition 
among the people that sickness had fol- 
lowed the last enumeration. Being 
‘close to the New England colonists, these 
early settlers likened the enumeration to 
the sin that David committed in number- 
ing the people, and might bring on the 
same judgments, records of the Bureau 
of Census show. 


so 


Census Necessary 
In Continental Period 


A enumeration 
the colonies, first became necessary in 
the early Continental period. During the 
War of the Revolution, the Continental 
Congress authorized and directed the is- 
sue of $3,000,000 in bills of credit, and 
this same Congress resolved that the 13 
United Colonies should pledge their 
credit for the redemption of these bills. 
This redemption was to be divided among 
the Colonies in proportion to the popula- 
tion of each, including of all 
ages, and Negroes and mulattoes. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island took 
such a census, but most of the colonies 
failed to comply, though the seriousness 
of a national debt became so apparent, 
and the realization that this enumeration 
could be done only by a central agency 
became so strong, that when the consti- 
tutional convention did meet, all members 
agreed that a Federal census, to be taken 


BI 


census embracing all 


persons 


at regular intervals, should be incor- 
porated in the Constitution. | , 
Estimates of the population of this 


country as early as 1721 are placed at 


approxjmately 500,000 people, by later 
historians and statisticians. In 1700, the 
population of the three leading cities 


combined—Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia—was about 15,000, while 200 
years later the population of these same 
cities totaled almost 5,300,000. 

The first Federal census was taken at 
the conclusion of the first complete year 
of the Federal Government. 
enumeration therefore was one of the 
most potent means of bringing home to 
the citizen of the new country the impor- 
tance of a strong central government, At 
this time Congress consisted of 91 mem- 
26 in the Senate, and in the 
House of Representatives. The most im- 
portant questions of that time were the 
Federal assumption of State debts, slav- 
ery, and the methods to be used in tax- 


bers, 5A 


ation for the collection of revenues for 
maintaining the Federal Government. 
In 1790 the Union consisted of 13 


| States, though Vermont entered in 1791, 
before the census Was completed. The 
United States was bounded on the west 
by the Mississippi River and on the south 
by Florida, and the territory beyond both 
of these boundaries was claimed by the 
king of Spain. The gross area was 8209,- 
(377 square miles, though the settled area 
was only 239,935 square miles. 


Population in 1792 


Nearly Four Million 


On Mar. 3, 1792, President Washington 
reported to Congress that the population 
of the Republic was 3,929,214. In 1808 
a recount was made of the records that 
were legible, and it was found the official 
figures should have contained at least 
411 more names. Of the 1790 records 
there are in existence all except those for 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and the Southwest Territory. 


The enumeration in 1790 was com- 
menced in August, and was to close 
within nine calendar months. Although 


the work of enumerating today is a much 
larger job numerically, it does not en- 
counter the difficulties met with in 1790, 
for not only did some of the cities and 
towns not have boundaries, but in cer- 
tain districts the enumerators had to 
face the hostility of the Indians. 
During the current census, most enum- 
erators were paid at the rate of 4 cents 
per name, though some received flat pay 
ifor the work. 


The census | 


of this sum, he had to furnish the sched- 
ules properly ruled. Since the marshals 
of the States in some instances had dif- 
ficulty in getting the enumerators at this 
pay, it reasonable to suppose that 
many of the isolated households were 
overlooked. 

Today much wonder is expressed when 
the Census Bureau threatens to punish 
those who do not give the desired in 
formation, but even in 1791, in the city 
of Charleston, S. C., the Federal district 


Is 


court made a presentment against six 
persons for refusing to render an ac- 
count of persons in their families as 


required by the census act. In the South- 
west Territory, the census was taken by 
the captains in the militia, apparently 
without compensation, it was said, and 
the work was done comparatively rap- 
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ts Demands 


This is done by punching 
holes in a form card with a specially de- 
vised punching machine, by means of 
Which a single clerk will be able to 
punch 2,500 cards a day, while in 1920 
the average per clerk was around 800 
a day. The new machine, which was 
originally developed by a private com- 
pany for commercial use, has been modi 
fied by the Bureau to suit its own needs. 

The first four holes to be punched in 
each card register the State, county, city, 
and ward in which the person lives. For 
the rural districts, the twonship or minor 
civil division is shown. In all the cards 
from the same enumeration district, tne 
first four holes will be punched alike, 
since all the people live in the same 
township, ward, etc. This means that if 
any way could be found to do it, all tne 
cards for the same district could be 








S OF 1790 











Bureau of the 


Census. 


Some of the names appearing on the returns of the “Town 
of Boston” in the first census following the Revolutionary 


War, taken in 1790, are shown above. 


The name of John 


Hancock, signer of the Declaration of Independence, is at the 


f 
“ 
idly. In some of the States, however, 
the reports were still coming in 18 


months after the work had commenced. 

The work was done tn this incidental 
manner until the Bureau of the Census 
was made a permanent establishment in 
i902 Up to that time, the work was 
done at 1-year intervals, and upon com- 
pletion, the organization would be dis- 
Landed until the next census, 

The machinery used today in the work 
is an achievement that was beyond imag- 
ination when the first census was taken. 

New machines have been invented and 
improved so that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that more information will 
he obtained about each person, and the 
population of the country has increased 
17,000,000 during the last decade, the 
results will published to the world 
more quickly and accurately than in 1920, 

The Bureau maintains its own mechan 
ical laboratory, where new machines for 
tabulating census information are con 
tinually being designed and constructed. 


old ones 


he 


A new automatic gang punching ma- 
chine that has just been developed, for 


instance, Wi 
10 machines of the type used in 1920, and 
will do it more accurately than they did. 
Another machine used this year will sort 


140,000 census-cards a day—a task that 
would require the labor of 50 diligent 
clerks. 

It would be physically impossible to 


carry out the mammoth census program 
of the United States as it has developed 
during the last century and a half if it 
were not for the aid of intricate ma- 
chinery used to register, sort, and tabu- 
late the information after it is received. 
If the work were done by hand as in the 
early days of the census, so many clerks 
and copyists would be needed that they 
would trample over each other trying 
to work, and the errors would probably 
be so great that the statistics published 
would be of little value. 


Population Count 


Only One Feature 

Finding out the population of the coun- 
try and of every State, city, township, 
and ward is the main purpose of the cen- 
it true, but this feature of the 
census work seems almost insignificant 
as compared with the total amount of 
data collected every 10 years, 

After the population figures have beer 
determined, the 1930 schedules are sent 
to a punching room at the Census Bu- 
reau, where the facts about each individ- 


sus, is 


In 1790, the enumerator | ual in the country are registered on a 


ja day, 


1! perform the work done by} 


head of the list. 





stacked together and the first four holes 
punched at the same time. 

A special machine known as a gang- 
punch has been developed by the census 
laboratory for this purpose. Cards are 
fed to the machine automatically, and 
four of them are punched at each stroke 
the mechanism. Approximately 175,- 
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| Swiss E «tending 


jsued by the Pan American Union. 


Auto Advertising 





American Cars Attacked in 
Exploitation by National 
Concerns 





[NTENSE competition among auto- 

motile dealers in Switzerland has 
led to appearances of unique advertise- 
ments in the daily press of that coun- 
try, according to a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the consul at Zurich, George R. Hukill. 
A summary of the report authorized 
by the Department of Commerce fol- 
lows in full text: 

A group of representatives of Euro- 
pean cars has continued its advertise- 
ments attacking American automobiles 
in general, which have appeared in a 
leading newspaper for several months. 
The publicity campaign of the reorgan- 
ized Martini Works, calling for support 
of a national product, brought forth 
in return a full-page advertisement of 
several representatives of foreign cars 
discrediting the claims that the 
“Martini” is a Swiss car and claiming 
that it is the German “Wanderer” car 
in disguise. The claim also is made 
that the car is imported from Germany 
In separate parts and assembled in the 
Martini factory in Switzerland. 





Yuea Plant Termed 
Important as Food 





Experiments With Tropical 
Products Promise New 
Varieties for North 





Experiments now being conducted by 
American agricultural specialists in a 
jungle in Honduras promise a variety of 
foods that northern people have 
enjoyed, according to a statement just is- 
In- 
cluded in the list of food products which 
have never been brought to the United 
States from the hot zones in quantity is 
“yuca bread,” the statement points out. 

In tropical countries the yuca_ plant 
furnishes food to millions of people, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Yuca, as such, is little known in the 
United States, although tapioca, one of 
its derivatives, is extensively consumed 
in the American home. In tropical coun- 
tries the food derived from this plant is 
consumed by millions of people. All 
over the American tropics the visitor 
sees natives eating yuca but he hesitates 
to partake of it himself. Yet he is told 
that it is good and nourishing; perchance 
he tastes it--nothing more. 

In Cuba a yuca flour company has 
been formed and operations have started 
at Jaruco. The machinery, while grina- 
ing a limited quantity of yuca, is capable 
of a larger output if the new flour meets 
a popular demand. This industry may 
mean that Cuba will eventually purchase 
smaller quantities of wheat flour abroad. 

Today in the search for additional 
foods the scientist is finding that the hot 
zones have many food products that have 
never been brought to the United States 
In quantity. The experiments now being 
conducted by American agricultural spe 
cialists in a jungle in Honduras promise 
a variety of foods that northern people 
have never enjoyed. 

The yuca plant grows 8 or 10 feet in 
height in a year; one plant may produce 
25 or more pounds of roots from which 
tapioca and other articles of food are 
derived, In the forests of the Amazon 
the yuca root is the staff of life. Natives 
bake the roots in ashes and the cooked 
product somewhat resembles baked 
potatoes, 

Gy 
has now been turned into cold facts, to 
be used for statistical purposes only. 
After the individual cards have becn 
punched, the original schedules are filed 
away in the Government archives, where 


they are preserved for the use of re 
search students and historians many 
years hence, 

rhe second mechanical process, after 


the cards are punched, is to sort them 


according to age, sex, or whatever is de- 


000 cards are handled by ‘the gang-puncn | 


representing a 500 per cent in- 
creased production over the hand method 
used in 1920, 

Although there is a separate card for 
every person in the Nation, there are no 
names on the cards. The information 


a 


Texas 





sired. A sorting machine, an apparatus 
with uncanny fingers which run across 
the cards to find where the holes have 


been punched, separates the cards into 


groups according to any particular in 
formation that is wanted. For instance, 
if the Bureau wanted to find out how 
many native-born Chinese women,there 


were in the United States, the machine 
could be set that it would separate 
the cards for these persons. 

When the cards first come from 
punching to the sorting room, they 
arranged in the order in’ which 


so 


the 
are 


schedules. All the cards for the same 
city or ward will be together, but men 
and women, blacks and whites, citizens 
and aliens, young and old, will be 


intermingled according to the way they 


happen to live in the particular section 
that was being canvassed by the enumera- 
tor, 





Furs Exceed Value 


Of Three Agricultural Crops | 





Game Commission Shows That Trappers Reported 
Season’s Record of 1,248,485 Pelts 
To Be Worth $2,000,000 





By J. G. Burr 


Texas Game, 

THE annual Texas fur crop is greater 

in value than either the peach crop, 

the pecan crop, the boasted citrus crop, 

or the watermelon crop, or the yield 

of fish, oysters and other marine prod- 
ucts of its extended coast line, 

This information came to light when 
trappers for the season just closed 
reported the taking of 1,248,485 fur 
pelts which in normal years bring into 
the State over $2,000,000. This repre- 
sents only what was reported under 
the operation of a tax law which was 
little understood by trappers and was 
difficult of administration that it 
had to be amended by the forty-first 
legislature, 

Nor does it include the pelts of ani- 


sO 


mals such as coyotes, wild cats, cou- 
gars, bear and rabbits which are not 
taxed and on which no reports are 
‘ made, 


That large quantities of furs were 
unreported and escaped taxation is be- 
yond cavil, which, together with those 
on which no report was required, would 
vastly swell the total production. 

Indeed, after conferences with lead- 
ing fur buyers, Wm. J, Tucker, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, is 
authority for the statement that the 


Fish and 


Oyster Commission 

total fur crop easily reaches the $3,- 

000,000 mark, 
The State 

past season 


collerted $50,096.37. the 
for taxes and_ licenses. 
The number of trappers engaged was 
51,371, not counting farmers and ten- 
ants who, under the law before it was 
amended, were allowed to trap without 
a license. 

Fur bearers as designated by law are 


the badger, civet cat, fox (in west 
on : 

-exas), mink, muskrat, opossum, 
skunk, raccoom, and ring tail cat. 


which of these animals is most numer- 
ous we are now to find out for the first 
time. Because he does not hide out 
so much it would be natural to sup- 
pose the skunk would lead in numbers 
but such not the case. 

The lowly opossum with his lumber- 
ing gate leads in numbers far in ad- 
vance of all the rest. Reports to the 
department show that 756,502 opossum 
pelts were taken, 235,805 skunk pelts, 
75,367 muskrats, 45,317 raccoons, 41,- 
633 ring tail cats, 11,490 minks, 19,- 
SOR foxes, 58,074 civet cats, 3,878 
badgers. There were 11 otter pelts 
taken illegally, the season being 
closed permanently on both otter and 
beaver. 


is 





never, 


the | 
census taker put the names down on the| 


all | 





‘Aids to Navigation 
Are Improved in 
Mackinae Straits 


Lighthouse Service Tells of 
| New Devices Used to As- 
| sist Mariners on Great 


Lakes 








Application of the latest developments 
in communication and signal systems to 
the work of safeguarding marine naviga- 
tion is reported in a statement just is- 
sued by the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce. Newly in- 
stalled equipment for the assistance of 
ships in the Straits of Mackinac is de- 
scribed. The section of the statement 
referring to use of the new navigation 
aids follows in full text: 

The opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes marked the completion of 
an extensive project for improving aids 
to navigation in the Straits of Macki- 
nac. The passage between Bois Blanc 
Island and the mainland was, until last 
year, marked by Poe Reef Lightship lo- 
cated off the end of Poe Reef on tffe 
northerly side and Cheboygan Point 
light station on the mainland south of 
the passage. On Aug. 15, 1929, a new 
and modern light and fog signal station 
on a submarine site was completed to 
mark the northerly side of the passage, 
and Poe Reef Lightship was then with- 
drawn. 

New Fog Signal Station 

With the opening of navigation this 
season Cheboygan Point Light Station 
was discontinued, and another light and 
fog signal station, just completed on 
Fourteen Foot Shoal, placed in commis- 
sion to mark the southerly side of the 
passage at its westerly end. At the 
same time a lighted gas buoy was estab- 
lished off Cordwood Point on the south- 
erly side, and other minor changes in 
buoyage made, 

The new gas buoy marks a group of 
dangerous shoals off Cordwood Point, 
adding materially to the safety of ves- 
A further factor of importance is 
the low-power radio beacon at Poe Reef: 
Light Station, which guides vessels ac- 
curately for many miles in either direc- 
tion. 

The new Poe Reef and Fourteen Foot 
Shoal light stations are manned by four 
keepers, three of whom are usually on 
duty at the former station. Fourteen Foot 
Shoal Station is so equipped that its fog 
signal can be operated by radio from the 
Poe Reef station. These stations are 
only about 5 miles apart so that it is 
unnecessary for the one keeper assigned 
to Fourteen Foot Shoal to stand a nignt 
watch, This control of Fourteen Foot 
Shoal by radio makes it possible to ma- 
terially reduce the personnel, at a large 
annual saving. A further feature of im- 
portance in the management of the two 
stations is the radiotelephone communi- 
cation which has been provided between 


sels. 


the stations themselves and with the 
shore. 
| Annual Cost Is Smaller 

In addition to the radio equipment, 


both stations are provided with modern 
diaphone fog signals and electric lights, 
distinctive and fully adequate for the 
area which they are required to cover. 
The stations stand on massive concrete 
foundations and the superstructures are 
of steel and iron backed up by masonry. 
The Poe Reef structure was built in 
about 24 feet, and the pier for the Four- 
teen Foot Shoal structure stands in about 
| 18 feet of water. Some idea of the mass 
of the structure may be gained from the 
weight of the Poe Reef station, which 
is more than 9,000 tons. The Fourteen 
loot Shoal structure is smaller, its mass 
being about 6,000 tons. Both structures 
stand on hardpan bottom which supports 
them entirely without the aid of piling. 
There has been no evidence of any ten- 
dency to undermining at the base of the 
structure, 

In contrast to the older type of light- 
house structure, the keepers of these 
stations are provided with thoroughly 
modern living accommodations. 

An important feature of these im- 
provements is the large annual saving 
in maintenance. A lightship, the most 
expensive type of aid to navigation, has 
been discontinued, well as a shore 
station. Navigation is not only better 
served under the new arrangement, but 
the annual maintenance cost is decreased 
by approximately $7,500. 


as 





‘Cyclone’ Is Defined 
As System of Winds 


Air Is Said to Be Measured by 
Atmospheric Pressure 








A “cyclone” in the science of meteor- 


ology is not a violent and destructive 
twisting windstorm or “twister” so 
greatly dreaded in some parts of the 


United States, according to a statement 
Just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which follows in full text: 

That sort of storm is properly called 
a tornado. A cyclone, weather forecast- 
ers explain, is an extensive system of 
winds over an area of low atmospheric 
pressure as measured by the barometer. 
| It is represented on the synoptic charts 
published by the Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture by arrows 
| showing the wind directions and a series 
of waving lines resembling the contour 
lines on a map. 

These lines pass through points having 


equal barometric pressure at the time 
indicated by the*Schart. Other similar 
sets of lines represent areas of high 


pressure or regions of “anticyclones.” 
A cyclone may cover several States, and 
as a rule moves in an easterly direction 
across the country. 

“The reason why cyclones and anti- 
cyclones or the ‘lows’ and ‘highs’ of the 
weather chart have such an important 
bearing on weather forecasting,” says 
Alfred Judson Henry, of the Weather 
| Bureau, “tis because of the pronounced 
contrast in the weather associated with 
each. If it is known that a cyclone is 
advancing upon a region, it is assured 
within slight variations, depending on the 
season, that the winds will be stronger 
than the average, the sky will be cloudy 
and there will be rain or snow according 
to the time of year, and the temperature 
will be higher than usual. 

“After the cyclone has passed and the 
anticyclone has come on, precipitation 
‘of rain or snow ceases, the sky, as a 
rule, clears, the winds shift to a north- 
easterly or westerly quarter, and the 
temperature falls. The northerly com- 


ponent of the wind continues for several 
days and then shifts to an easterly or 
southerly quarter, thus indicating the 
| approach of another cyclone.” 
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For Veterans of 


Two Wars Asked 


Proposal to Equalize Bene- 





1090) 


Equal Basis of Pay /"“ Whaley B 


Court of Claims Member 
Richard S. Whaley, newly appointed 
| judge of the Court of Claims of the 
| United States was inducted into office at 
ithe session of the court on June 4. 
| oath of office was administered by Chief 
| Justice Fenton W. Booth. 

Judge Whaley, before his appointment 
{to the Court of Claims, served as chair- 
|man of the District rent commission. 

He also served six terms in the South 


fits for Disabled Men of | Carolina house of representatives, two 


World and Spanish-Amer- 
ican Wars Advanced 


“ 


Amendment of the veterans’ bill (H. 
R. 10381) passed by the House Apr. 24, 
to place on an equality with Spanish- 
American War veterans all disabled 
World War veterans, has been proposed 
by Senators Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 





|of them as speaker, and served in the 
| 68rd, 64th, 65th and 66th Congresses. He 
| was a commissioner of the Court of 
| Claims from 1925 until his appointment 
| as a member of the court. 





Special Session on Treaty 


Not Needed, Mr. Allen Says 


After a conference with President 


chusetts and Connally (Dem.), of Texas, | foover at the White House June 4, Sen- 


-in the Senate Finance Committee. The 
Committee will meet June 5 to consider 
this proposal as drafted by the legisla- 
tive service. oe 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, said orally 
that operation of the Walsh and Con- 
nally amendment would cost about $110,- 
600,000 the first year and mount to $159,- 
000,000 the second, $190,000,000 the third 
and $245,000,000 the fourth. 


Statement Is Given 
A statement by Mr Walsh setting 


forth the amendment and its purposes | 


follows in full text: 

For some time, the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate has had under con- 
sideration the House bill to amend the 


World War veterans act and has been} 


holding hearings thereon. As it passed 
the House, the bill contains several new 
provisions, many of them being adopted 
through amendments offered on the floor 
and not correlated. 

Among other provisions, the House 
provides for: ; 

(1) Increasing the presumption 0 
service connection for certain chronic 
diseases contracted before Jan. 1, 1930. 
Veterans who suffer from certain dis- 
eases and disabilities are to be compen- 
sated as if their permanent disabilities 
were the result of service. 


(2) Payment of $8 a month to veterans | 


in hospitals for treatment, although 
their diseases are not connected with 
service. 


of veterans when in hospitals for dis- 
eases that are not service connected. 
Provisions Cited ” 

It seems to me that these provisions, 
while beneficial in themselves, lead to 
many inequities, for instance, there was 
n* reason why a veteran who suffered 
from cancer one month after Jan. 1, 
1930, should not be treated as a veteran 
who contracted the same disease one 
month before that date. Furthermore, 
it seems to me that the wife and children 
of veterans who have diseases and who 
are not in hospitals should receive com- 
pensation as well as those who are for- 


tunate enough to get into the crowded | 


hospitals. 


In brief, the House bill provided for | 


pensions for certain veterans with cer- 
tain diseases and made no provision for 
those veterans suffering from diseases 
equally painful and equally debilitating. 
The results of a study of the House bill 
and its injuries led me, after a confer- 
ence with and the cooperation of Senator 
Connally of Texas, to propose to offer 
a new bill providing in substance briefly 
as follows: 

All World War veterans to be placed 
in two classes. First, those who can 
prove service connection now and here- 
after shall have the benefit of present 
compensation laws without change, Sec- 
ond, those veterans who are disabled or 
suffering from diseases of permanent 
nature, whether resulting in complete 
or partial disability, shall be given the 
same pension that is given to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. 

Equality Is Sought 

This would place on an equality all dis- 
abled World War veterans with Spanish 
War veterans, and they would get the 
same rate of pension that Spanish War 
veterans get, depending upon the degree 
of disability and regardless of whether 
or not their disabilities were the result 
of service. 

The maximum allotment given to 
Spanish War veterans who are totally 
disabled varies from $60 to $20 per 
month, depending upon the degree of 
disability. This would give the same 
treatment to completely disabled veter- 


ans who cannot show service connection, | 
regardless of the diseases from which | 
they suffer, based upon the degree of | 


disability. It is believed that this propo- 
sition will unite all the various veteran 
organizations and will probably have the 
approval of President Hoover. General 
Hines prefers it to the House bill. Some 
of the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee are to submit the proposition to 
him for his approval. It is also believed 
that this will solve the problem of vet- 
eran legislation for the next 20 years. 

At a meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee June 2 this proposal was agreed to 
tentatively. 

Amendment Offered 


Amendment offered by Senator Walsh | 


and Senator Connally: 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the draft- 
ing clerk be instructed to prepare an 


amendment to the pending bill striking | 


out all provisions of the bill as follows: 

(1) That specify new diseases con- 
tracted by veterans, that are presumed 
to have resulted from service. 

(2) That specify compensation to vet- 
erans while getting hospital treatment, 
that are unable to show service con- 
nection. 


veterans while being hospitalized 


nection. 

(4) The new provision relating to in- 
jury or diseases caused by venereal dis- 
ease or the veteran’s own misconduct. 

And in lieu thereof to incorporate in 
the bill a provision that all veterans of 
the World War who have not been, or 
in the future wilt not be, able to show 
their diseases to be connected with the 
service, the identical provisions of the 
present law for pensions for disabled 
Spanish War veterans including the 


same rights that Spanish War veterans | 


suffering from venereal disease will have. 





Mr. Castle’s Nomination 


Is Confirmed by Senate | 


The Senate on June 4 confirmed these 
nominations: 


To be Assistant Secretary of State, | 


William R. Castle Jr. 
To be Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 
District of Columbia, Alfred A. Wheat. 


To be United States marshal, eastern | 


district of Michigan, Frank T. Newton. 
To be United States marshal, district 
of New Jersey, Frederick C. Schneider. 
To be collector of customs, District 
No. 14, Norfolk, Va., Joseph, L. Crupper. 
A number of postal, Army and Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service nominations 
were also confirmed en bloc, 


of | 





ator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, predicted 
that the Senate would dispose of the Lon- 
don naval treaty at the present session 
of Congress, thus obviating the necessity 


|of calling that body in special session to 


act on it. 


Senator Allen said that there were two | 


schools of thought in the Senate—one 
favoring action on the treaty at this ses- 
sion of Congress and the other who favor 
deferring action until the regular session 
in December. He expressed the opinion 


that not more than 12 Senators are op- 


posed to the treaty. He did not feel, he 
said, that the opposition was strong to 


| postpone action. 









Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of: 


ficers and Employes 
H. R, 12742. Mr. Bachrach» N. J. To 
amend the act entitled “An act to adjust 
the compensation of certain employes in 
the Customs Service,” approved May 239, 
1928; Ways and Means. 


H. R. 12740. Mr. Johnson, Wash. Relat- 
ing to clerical assistance to clerks of State 
courts exercising naturalization 
tion; Imigration and Naturalization. 


Title 1O—Army 


(3) Payments to wives and children | 


S. 4636. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To authorize 
the Secretary of War to resell the undis- 
posed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., ap- 
proximately 328 acres; Military Affairs. 

S. 4630. Mr. Sheppard. To authorize the 
acquisition of 1,000 acres of land, more or 
less, for aerial bombing range purposes 
at Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement of 
certain damage claims; Military Affairs. 


Titie 25—Indians 


S. 4637. Mr. Steiwer. Authorizing the 
payment of expenses connected with suits 
pending in the Court of Claims from tribal 
funds of the Klamath Indians; Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

S. 4638. Mr. Sheppard. To amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend the national 
prohibition act as amended and_ supple- 
mented,” approved Mar. 2, 1929, by apply- 


icating liquor for beverage purposes; Judi- 
ciary. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 12741. Mr. Sanders, Tex. To amend 
section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 


amended, so as to transfer Camp and Up- 
shur counties from the Jefferson division of 
the eastern district of Texas to the Tyler 
division of said district; Judiciary. 

H. R. 12744. Mr. Graham, Pa. To amend 


| section 109 of the act entitled “An act to 


codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 

the United States,” approved Mar. 4, 1909; 

Judiciary. 

Title 31—Money and Finance 
S. 4629. Mr. Bingham. Authorizing an 

appropriation for the purchase of the Voll- 

behr Collection of Incunabula; Library. 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 4640. Mr. Baird. To construct a tun- 


nel under the Delaware River between the 
State of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; Commerce. 








in BUSIN 


The | 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


jurisdic- | 


ing its penalties to the purchase of intox- | 


the State of | 


Recent Decisions 


| 
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eral organization did but that the Vir- 
;ginia organization did not. 

“In the statement made they included 
the sums paid for the circulation of these 
pamphlets?” asked the Senator. 

“They did,” answered the bishop. “The 

|money was paid to me.” He said that 
|the entry had been made showing the 
{payment July 28, 1928. 
Calling attention to an item of $224,.40 
'for envelopes, Senator Walsh inquired 
|hovr it had been paid. The bishop ex- 
plained that a collection had been taken 
|at the Asheville conference amounting to 
about $700 or $800 and that the amount 
had been paid to him by check by the 
treasurer of the anti-Smith Democrats, 
Miss Ada L. Burroughs, of Richmond. 
He explained that Miss Burroughs pre- 
viously had been his secretary. 

“If she gave you a check, I find it 
dificult to understand how in your re- 
port to the conference it is listed as 
| advance for the cost of ‘Prohibition Re- 





“Dr. Crawford loaned me $303,” said 
\the bishop. “I then gave to the board 





| Repeal Unthinkable.’ ” 
|Mr. Cannon Denies 
Paying for Pamphlets 


“This is obviously a cash sum that you 
{turned over to the board,” said Senator 
| Walsh. Bishop Cannon denied _ this, 
stating that he was not “responsible for 
|how that is entered. I didn’t pay for 
|these pamphlets. The anti-Smith Demo- 
|crats paid me back.” 
| Bishop Cannon then presented to the 


|tween himself and President Wilson. 
| He stated that “the height of my lobby- 
ing was reached in the food control bill 
|during the war,” and pointed out that 
fthe correspondence related to his activi- 
ties in connection with the passing of 
|the food control bill. er 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
upon reading the letters, said: 

“Bishop Cannon, this doesn’t appear to 
indicate that you did any lobbying at 
all.” 

He pointed out that “the President had 
suggested that on account of certain ob- 


| bate, and expressed the hope that your 
| Committee would feel favorable to elimi- 
nating as much of the difficulty as pos- 
| sible.” , , 

“We did consult with our friends in 
the Senate,” said the bishop. 





|the President in protestation of your pa- 
triotism.” 


dicate to Members of Congress the action 
they should take,” said Bishop Cannon. 
“We told them what we thought.” 

| “J didn’t want you to make it appear 
|that you were building up a straw man,” 
|said the Senator. : 

“IT beg your pardon, sir; I never build 
up straw men, sir,” responded the bishop. 

“You were asked to tell about your 
organization and the work of the anti- 
|Smith Democrats in the conference at 
Asheville,” stated Senator Walsh. “Will 
you do so?” 

“I asked the Committee to pass upon 
|my objections, whether they would pass 
}upon them or not, whether they thought 
|they were valid,” replied the bishop. 
“The Committee does not feel called 
|upon to pass upon any objection until 
| the objection is made.” 
| “TI did make the objection, sir.” 

“Then, if you refuse to answer, of 
|course, that ends this.” 
| “Here is my final statement on it,” re- 
‘sponded Bishop Cannon. 








ESS LAW 





Joint Endorser on First Note Not Liable on Substituted Instrument 


the Union National Bank of Philadelph 
in four months was given. 
and endorsed by Leon R. Yubas, father- 


Makransky, father-in-law of M. M. Waxman. 


A loan of $7,500 was obtained by Galanter-Waxman, Inc., a corporation, from 


ia, for which a promissory note payable 


The note was executed by the corporation as maker 


in-law of Joseph Galanter, and by Simon 
The evidence tended to show that 


the understanding of the accommodation endorsers was that they should share 


equally in the liability thereby incurre 


taken up and a new one given the bank for a like amount. 


executed by the corporation and endorse 
declined to join therein. The first note 
stroyed., 
Yubas was compelled to pay the entire 


| 


had authority to make the promise. 
must prove the agency.” 


man may lend his credit once without b 
exec., v. Makransky; Pa. Sup. Ct., May 


Purchaser Precluded F) 


The Supreme Court of South Dakota 
that machinery is suitable for the work 


against Olaf Anderson on notes given fc 


be entitled to rely upon a breach of the 
immediately return the tractor to the 
not offer to prove that after several at 


retained it for further work. The trial 
the evidence offered in defense of the su 


The retention of the tractor was also h 


In an action to recoyer possession of 
following facts: The 





original certificate of title was assigned 
Sept. 4, was issued in his name. 


held not to render him liable upon another, which he refused to endorse. 


has fully complied with the conditions under which the warranty was made, 
: | decision was made in an action by the Advance Rumely Thresher Company 

{3) That specify payment of compen- | 
sation to wives and children of diseased | 
and | 
who are unable to prove service con- | 


the defects he had .returned the tractor. 


Owner Allowed to Recove 


At the maturity of the note it was 
The last note was 
d by Mr. Yubas alone, as Mr. Makransky 
was surrendered to the makers and de- 


d, 


When the latter note matured, the corporation had failed, and Mr. 


amount. He then brought suit against 


Mr. Makransky to recover one-half the amount thereof., The court held that the 
defendant never incurred liability under the second note, his liability having 
ended with the surrender and destruction of the first note. 
was held to have failed for lack of evidence. 
tendant, through his agent, Mr. Waxman, verbally promised to join as an en- 
dorser on the second note and that the plaintiff endorsed it on the strength of 
such promise, there was no evidence that Mr. Waxman was defendant’s agent or 
“He who relies upon the acts of any agent 
The fact that the defendant endorsed one note was 


The plaintiff’s case 
Though it was averred that the de- 


“A 
eing compelled to lend it again.” (Yubas, 
27, 1930.) 


‘om Relying on Warranty 


has ruled that one relying on a warranty 
for which it was sold must show that he 
This 


or the purchase price of a tractor. In de- 


fense of the action, the purchaser relied on a warranty that the tractor was well 
made and capable of doing as good work as any other machine. 
| which this warranty was made contained a clause that the purchaser should not 


But the order in 


warranty unless notice of the breach was 


given, and, if the vendor failed to remedy the defect, unless the purchaser should 


branch office at which it was purchased. 


The purchaser offered to prove that the machine was not as warranted, but did 


tempts of the vendor’s agents to remedy 
His offer of proof showed that he had 
court was held to have properly excluded 
it upon the note, since it did not show full 


compliance with the terms upon which the purchaser could rely on the warranty. 


eld to have precluded the purchaser from 


reliance on any claim of fraud in its sale. (Advance Rumely Thresher Co, v. An- 
derson; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., May 10, 1930.) 





r Possession of Automobile 
an automobile, the lower court found the 


ner of the automobile, A. T. Dallas, refinanced the car, 
about Dec. 18, with the Allport Motor Company. 
self he induced E. T. Chandler, the plaintiff, to use his name in refinancing. The 


Not having sufficient credit him- 


to the plaintiff, and a new title, later, on 


Mr. Dallas, being indebted to the plaintiff, exe- 


| cuted and delivered to him, on Jan. 18, a mortgage on the car, which was not 


recorded until Aug. 8. Mr. Dallas was 


permitted to continue the use of the car, 


the plaintiff having authorized him to deal with it as his own, and allowing him 
to sell it if he could, provided the plaintiff should be paid all amounts due him. 
On May 6, Mr. Dallas, in pursuance of a transaction, delivered the automobile to 


the Conabeer Motor Company, the defendant, stating at the time that he could 


not deliver title but that the title would have to be obtained from the plaintiff. 


There was evidence sufficient to support these findings of fact, 


dence, the Supreme Court of South Carc 
and entitled to the possession of the 
executed by Mr. Dallas. The fact that 
date of the delivery of the automobile 
terial in absence of evidence that the d 
| the mortgagor. (Chandler v. Conabeer 


Upon this evi- 
ylina held that the plaintiff was the owner 
automobile by virture of the mortgage 
the mortgage was not registered at the 
to the defendant was held to be imma- 
efendant was a purchaser for value from 
Motor Co.; S. C, Sup. Ct., May 28, 1930.) 


| peal Unthinkable,’ ” said’ Senator Walsh. | 


$303 worth of pamphlets, ‘Prohibition | 


|jections there would be prolonged de- | 


Senator Blaine stated that it “shows | 


“Of course, we can not presume to in- | 








“T call the attention of the Committee* 


to the letter, which, at the beginning of 
the hearing I requested to be placed in 
the record, stating, if your Committee 
desires anv information concerning the 
| work of our board, we shall be glad to 
appear before the Committee and furnish 
such information. 


“That letter specifically restricted the 
information proposed to be given. 
did not intimate any purpose to give in- 
formation concerning the persnal activi- 
ties of anyone. 

“While there are some mattérs con- 
nected with the Virginia anti-Smith 
campaign, especially the Jameson con- 
tributions and expenditures, concerning 
which I shall make a further statement 
to the press, yet as I see it, the issue 


of the right of this committee to inves- 
tigate my personal political activity is 
too vital to be compromised. 

“If this committee, appointed to inves- 
|tigate lobbying, assumes the right to 
investigate my political activities as an 
individual in the anti-Smith campaign, 
then it can assume the right to inves- 
tigate the activities of every individual 
| citizen who votes or works in any polit- 
jical campaign pertaining to the election 


Claims Assumption 
|Of Authority 


“I consider that such an assumption 
|of authority by any committee of the 
Senate or of the House of Representa- 
| tives of the United States is an intoler- 
|able infringement upon the rights of 
American citizens to entire freedom in 





Committee copies of correspondence be-| their political activity, and seems to be | 


|intended as a threat to independent cit- 
}izens against any repetition of the up- 
|rising of 1928. 

“I am pleased to note that my inter- 
| pretation of the jurisdiction of the com- 


mittee is confirmed by a statement con- | 


| tained in the press this morning by the 
|chairman of the Committee, Senator 
| Thomas H. Carawdy. I respectfully de- 
| cline to answer any questions concerning 
| my personal political activity.” 
“I merely want to say in this matter, 
| Bishop, that the Committee investigated 
the activities of the so-called Southern 
| Tariff League, and its principal executive 
| officer,” said Senator Walsh. 
| “It was disclosed that he was engaged 
jin what everyone would concede to be 
| lobbying in the interests of certain leg- 
islation that is pending beforg Congress, 
and similar legislation had been before 
Congress for a number of years; that 
in pursuit of exactly the same end he en- 
gaged in an effort to elect or defeat 
candidates for Congress, to bring into 
the Congress Members who would be 
sympathetic with his view of the matter. 
| “No doubt existed in the minds at that 
| time of any member of the Committee of 
the legitimacy of that line of inquiry,” 
the Montana Senator continued. 
| “Later on we had under consideration 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, and the same course was 
| pursued with respect to that organiza- 
|tion and those that were associated 
| with it. 


Senator Walsh Holds 
‘Questions Justified 


| 
| “For myself, I am entirely satisfied 
| that we were wholly justified in pursuing 
that line of inquiry, and it would be per- 
|fectly indefensible, in my view, on the 
|part of the committee to decline to go 
|into a similar inquiry in your case. 
| “However, there is not a quorum of 
the committee present this morning and 
|it would be impossible for us to make 
any order in the premises. If you per- 
|sist in refusing to answer the questions 
which the committee desires to propound 
to you along that line we will be obliged 
to discontinue that course of inquiry.” 
Bishop Cannon responded: “I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am not inclined to 
|vaise technicalities. Of course, as you 
| know, I am here as a voluntary witness. 
|I have never been subpoenaed. But, of 
|course, I understand the committee can 


very easily subpoena me, and if I should | 


be subpoenaed I should take exactly the 


same position that I take as a voluntary | 


| witness.” 

| “Let me say, Bishop, that I am sure it 
is the Opinion of the Committee, at least 
|of those members who are present this 
jmorning, that the obligation upon you 
|is just exactly the same whether you 
|Were subpoenaed or came voluntarily,” 
|Mr. Walsh said. 


|replied the witness. 
taken.” 


\Mr. Cannon Warned 
|Of Consequences 


Senator Walsh continued: “You ave 
|here before the Committee and it is a 
matter of no consequence how you came 
jhere. You would be under the obligation 
|to answer all pertinent questions pro- 
| pounded. 

“I should have stated to you, Bishop, a 
fact of which you are probably aware, 
that the refusal of a witness to answer 
| questions propounded——” 

“How is that?” interrupted Bishop 
Cannon. 

“y say perhaps I should have stated to 
you, seeing that you are not here with 
}counsel, that the refusal of a witness 
to answer proper questions propounded 
to him by a congressional committee 
| becomes a penal offense.” 

“I understand that perfectly,’ 
| the bishop. 

“And, of course, you must take your 
|chances on whether the questions pro- 
| pounded to you are or are not pertinent,” 
the Senator added. 


“y 


’ 


replied 


cies, Senator, and I stand on my rights 


as an American citizen to carry on polit- | 
lical activities as an individual without | 


jthe right of anybody to inquire into 
them,” declared the bishop. 

| Same Line of Inquiry 
'Pursued Previously 


Senator 
;mittee had pursued the same course of 
|inquiry with other witnesses. . “You are 


|the first witness who has declined to} 


answer,” he said. 

He pointed out that in the inquiry re- 
specting lobbying in connection with the 
chemical schedule “members of this 
committee went into the question of con- 
tributions by alleged lobbyists to a can- 
didate for the Senate as far back as 
1922,” and similar contributions in 1928, 
and that no objection had been made by 
any member of the committee. 

Senator Blaine pointed out further that 


jin the questioning of Henry H. Curran, | 


It | 


| involved in this matter of the assumption | 


of national officers. | 


“I have understood to the contrary,” | 
may be mis-| 


| “I have considered all the contingen- | 


Blaine stated that the com-| 


‘ 
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Lobby Committee Warns Bishop Cannon 
For Refusal to Answer Certain Questions 


‘Senator Walsh of Montana Asserts That Senate Has Authority to In- 
vestigate Private Political Activity; Methodist Executive 
Says His Rights Are Infringed 


president of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, committee mem- 
bers pursued a course of examination 
similar to that at present being followed. 


cal activities in various States where 
tion of candidates to the Senate, “even 


Blaine continued. 


committee had been in the pursuit of in- 
formation along the same line, every 
| witness has testified fully and: freely 
without reserve, and no objection was 
raised on the part of any member of 
the committee,” the Wisconsin Senator 
said further. 


Bishop Cannon called attention to a 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Caraway, to the effect 
that the committee has nothing to do 
with inquiry as to political activities 
{but only as to lobbying. He stated 
|that the chairman’s expression was in 
| the record and that it had been reiterated 
{in a statement released in the press 
| June 4, 





Denies Activities 
| Were ‘Lobbying’ 


| “Obviously he is referring to political 
| activities entirely unrelated to lobbying 
| activities,” interposed Senator Walsh. 

“Mine are unrelated to lobbying,” said 
the bishop. 
| “There is some difference of opinion 
| as to that,” stated the Montana Senator. 
Bishop Cannon contended that his activ- 
ity had been that of an individual citizen. 

Senator Walsh then asked further con- 
cerning the distribution of copies of the 
pamphlet, “Prohibition Repeal Unthink- 
able.” He read correspondence, includ- 
ing telegrams, addressed to Senator Hef- 
tin (Dem.), of Alabama, in 1928, relat- 
ing to distribution of copies of the pam- 
|phlet in franked envelopes of Senator 
| Heflin. 

A letter was read also addressed to 
Senator Heflin from the Third Assistant 
| Postmaster General, Oct. 1, 1928, relat- 
|ing to two enclosures in the envelopes 
| other than the pamphlet which were en- 
| titled, “The Honesty of Al Smith” and 
|“St. Peter Not the Founder of Roman- 
ism.” 

The letter stated that these were not 
'to be sent out in franked envelopes un- 
less they had been inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record. Bishop Cannon’s 
speech “Prohibition Repeal Unthink- 
|2ble,” had been printed in the Congres- 
| sional Record. 

A further letter from Senator Heflin 
to Dr. Crawford referred to the letter 
|of the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

“Do you know how these documents 
came to be circulated under Senator 
Heflin’s frank?” questioned Senator 
| Walsh. 

“T never heard of them before,” re- 
| plied Bishop Cannon. 

“Do you know anything about the 
documents ?” 

“No; 

A letter from Dr. Crawford to Senator 
| Heflin, Oct. 8, 1928, stated that he could 
not understand how the documents could 
have been included in the envelopes, stat- 
ing that the board had less than 100 
copies of these pamphlets and that they 
| were all yet in the office. 


| 





| Activities Classed 
'As Church Work 


| Bishop Cannon said that he knew noth- 
|ing of the matter, that it had been told 
|to him afterward as an incident of the 
| campaign. 

| Referring again to the 
| “Prohibition Repeal Unthinkable,” Sen- 
| ator Walsh inquired: ‘How do you class 
the circulation of this document? As a 
| part of your political activities or part 
of your work as a member of the 
board?” 

Bishop Cannon stated that the docu- 
ment was “entirely proper as a prohibi- 
tion document.” ° 

| “Issued by the board in prosecution of 
its work in advocacy of prohibition legis- 
lation?” 

“In advocacy of prohibition legislation, 
as a statement very valuable on that sub- 
ject,” replied the bishop. 

“You don’t consider that a part of your 
political activities?” questioned Mr. 
Walsh. 

“I would say that it was a good prohi- 


bition document,” said Bishop Cannon. | 


| “I would say that any document that was 
strong on prohibition was a good docu- 
ment against the election of Governor 
| Smith.” 

“It served both purposes, then?” 

“I would think so. It was intended 
when delivered to prevent wet planks in 
the platforms of the conventions.” 

Senator Blaine then questioned the 
witness concerning payment of $5,000 to 
|him by the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
| hibition and Public Morals as brought 
; out during the testimony of Deets Pick- 

ett, research secretary of the board, at 
jan earlier hearing. Bishop Cannon 
| stated that the money was paid him in 
|connection with the pamphlet, “Prohi- 
| bition Repeal Unthinkable,” for expenses 
of printing, addressing and general dis- 
tribution. 

| “That was the amount paid to you by 


| 
| 


| Dr, Wilson to use for that purpose?” | 


| questioned Senator Blaine. 


| 


Entire Sum Expended 


iF or Literature 

“I think it was all used for that pur- 
pose or for other literature,” said the 
bishop, adding that it was distributed in 
all parts of the country. 
the expenditures was not requested by 
the board and was not given, he stated. 

Upon Senator Blaine inquiring, in con- 
nection with payments to the printing 
office, as to the names of the banks in 
which the witness kept his funds, Bishop 
Cannon said: “I do not think the Com- 
mittee has anything to do with my per- 
sonal affairs of that kind.” 

“T am trying to get the information as 
| to the expenditure of this money,” Sena- 
tor Blaine said. The bishop stated that 
he thought the check was drawn on the 
American Bank and Trust Company, but 
that he did not know how much it 
{amounted to. Part was paid direct to 
the printer and part to E. J. Richardson, 
assistant secretary of the World League 
Against Alcoholism, to be turned over to 
the printer, he said. 

In regard to the $5,000 from the board, 
the bishop explained that he had had a 
conversation with members of the board 
and they had said they wanted to aid 
in the distribution of the pamphlets and 
had given $5,000 to that end. He said 


The witness was questioned as to politi- | 
there had been efforts toward the elec- | 


to members of this committee,” Senator | 


“During the several months while the | 


pamphlet, | 


An account of | 


the money had been given to him as “an 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
. PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


individual citizen working against a wet | 
campaign.” | 
“That’s all the information you can| 
| give me about the $5,000?” 
|} “Yes, sir.” 
| Bishop Cannon stated that the pam- 
| phlet had been used for two purposes, as 
|!a prohibition document and as a cam- 
paign document. 
“Did you send out any after the Ashe- 
| ville conference?” questioned the Sena- 
| tor. 





Mr. Cannon Declines 
To Answer Questions 


Upon the Bishop replying affirmatively, | 
Senator Blaine asked if it was the “aim| 
of the conference to send out literature 
of this kind and other literature affect- 
|}ing the campaign.” 

“I decline to answer any questions con- | 
cerning those matters,” stated the wit-| 
ness. “It is not a matter of objecting to 
answer one question, but having drawn 
my line, I think I’ll stand on it.” 

“By what method did the Asheville 
leonference design to carry out the 
campaign with respect to candidates for} 
|the Presidency?” continued the Senator. 
“I decline to answer,” replied Bishop 
| Cannon. 

Senator Blaine continued questioning 
jabout the conference, as to what States | 
| were represented, as to who presided, as 
;to who directed the taking up of a col- 
(lection, etc. Bishop Cannon declined to 
|answer, save to a question whether he 
| was present and a question as to whether 
}a collection had been taken, which, he 
| pointed out, he had previously answered. 

“The headquarters committee of the 
anti-Smith Democrats filed a report?” 
questioned the Wisconsin Senator in ref- | 
}erence to reports filed with the clerk of 
the House of’ Representatives regarding 
|} expenditures in campaigns, Bishop Can- | 
jnon replied affirmatively, pointing out, | 
| however, that the report was not for 
aoe but for the general organiza- 
ion. 

“Were you any part of that organiza- 
tion?” 

“IT don’t admit the jurisdiction of the 
| Committee in this matter.” 


‘Something Hidden’, 
‘Mr. Blaine Feels 


| Senator Blaine stated that he was “im- 
pressed with the fact that there is some- 
thing being hidden.” Bishop Cannon 
stated that the facts of the conference 
had been given at the time of the con- 
ference. He reiterated, “I am not going 
| to discuss my political activities before 
this Committee.” 
“Are you unwilling to give information | 
as to the facts concerning the Asheville | 
| conference?” asked the Senator. 
“It is not a question of unwillingness | 
| but a refusal to agree to the right of | 
1m Committee,” responded the bishop. 
| Questioned further by Senator Blaine 
|as to the $5,000 received from the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
| Morals, Bishop Cannon said that the, 
; amount was “expended in the way they | 
|expected me to expend jt and if they} 
| Should desire an accounting, I will give | 
| it.” He said that he had received it in 
cash and that he believed it was de- 
livered to him by the late T. W. Galliher. 
_ Asked by Senatcr Blaine to point out 
in the statement filed by the headquar- 
ters committee the item of $5,000, the 
bishop declined “to make any statement 
regarding my political activities.” 
“T am not discussing political activ- 
| ities,” said the Senator. 
“Yes, you are,” answered the witness, 
Senator Blaine said he simply wanted 
the witness to point out the contribution | 
| made by the board. 








| Refuses to Discuss 
His Own Activities 


| “About the distribution of $5,000 in 
| the political campaign,” stated the 
bishop, “and I decline to answer.” He 
repeated his statement later, adding that 

“that relates to my activities and not 
to the board.” 

Bishop Cannon testified that he knew 
C. Bascom Slemp, former secretary to 
| President Coolidge, former Senator 
Frelinghuysen, and E. C, Jameson, of 
New York, who contributed funds to 
the anti-Smith democrats in the 1928 
| campaign. 

“Who introduced you to Mr. Jameson?” 
asked Senator Blaine. 

“I am not certain anyone introduced 
me to Mr. Jameson or if I went to his 
office,” replied the bishop. “I knew he 
was interested in prohibition and in the 
tact that the southern people were put- 
~~ moral principle above party regu- 
arity.” 

Senator Blaine read from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Jameson as questioned be- 
fore the committee by Senator Caraway, 
and inquired whether the testimony was 
correct, 

“I might answer that, but I must de- 
cline to answer on the grounds that it 
does not pertain to lobbying.” stated the 
bishop, Further questions of this nature 
he declined to answer. 

Senator Blaine read further from the 
testimony in regard to two checks 
amounting to over $7,000 paid to Bishop 
Cannon after the 1928 election campaign 
was over. 

Concluding with the statement of Mr. 
Jameson that he had made the payment 
to Bishop Cannon as a gift, that the 
bishop was in debt, Senator Blaine in- 
quired: “Is that answer correct?” 

“Will you continue and read the rest 
| of that?” asked the bishop. 

“Is the answer so far as I have given 
it correct?” questioned the Senator. 

“No, his final answer was correct; not 
that but the final one.” 

“What was that?” 

“If you continue reading, you will find 
| it,” said the bishop. 
| He then read from the testimony the 
| portion which stated that the money was 
needed for bills for stationery, literature 
and printing. 

“That’s what the money was for,” he 
said. _ “It was no gift. It was for debts,” 
pointing out that it was for debts just as 
| the majority party might have debts to| 
| meet. 
| Questioned as to Mr. Jameson’s state- 
{ment that it was Mr. Slemp who had in- 
| troduced him to Mr. Jameson, the bishop 


| 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 





| June 4 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
| Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Tohmas S. Wil- 
| liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
| Judges. 

Hon. Richard S. Whaley, newly ap- 
pointed judge of the court, was inducted 
into office. 

Admitted to practice: Hon. Seth W. 
Richardson, Assistant Attorney General, 
and Louis P. Donovan. 


Cases argued &nd submitted: J-669, Wil. 
liam R. White, by Mr. G. A. King for plain- 
tiff and Hon. Charles B. Rugg for defend- 


ant; J-107, Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., 
by Mr. Newell W. Ellison for plaintiff an® 
Mr. C. R. Pollard for defendant; K-320 
Robert S. Bertschy, by Mr. John H. Gaskins 
for plaintiff and Mr. M. C. Masterson for 
defendant, 


Title 10O—Army 


; dune 4. 


| tions from taxation for Treasury bills. Re 


| June 4. 


| House Feb. 


|Denies Trying to 


, he objected to the Committee going in 


| organization from this collection,” state; 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


S. 465. To give war-time rank to retired 
officers and former officers of the United 
States Army. Passed Senate May 12. Re; 
ported to House June 4 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 4287. To amend section 202 of Title I 
of the Federal farm loan act by providing 
for loans by Federal intermediate credi 
banks to financing institutions on bills pay 
able and by eliminating the requiremen 
that loans, advances, or discounts shall hav 
a minimum maturity of six months. Re 
ported to Senate June 4. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 

H. R. 9937. To provide for summary 

prosecution of petty offenses before Uniteq 

States Commissioners. Passed the Hous 
June 4. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 11443. To provide for an India 
village at Elko, Nev. Reported to Hous 
June 4, P 
Title 28—Judicial Code and 

Judiciary 
S. J. Res. 184. To declare July 5, 1930 


a legal holiday for all banks and trust com 
panies, the officials and employes thereo 
in the District of Columbia. Reported tq 
Senate June 4. s 

H. R. 20742. To make the taxicab owner 
and operators in the District of Columbig 
responsible for any claims for damages 
adjudged against them. Reported to Hous 


S. 1792. To provide for the appointment o 
an additional district judge for the south 
ern district of California. Passed Senat 
May 12. Reported to House June 4. 

H. R. 11623. To provide for the appoint 
ment of an additional district judge for th 
southern district of Texas. Reported tq 
House June 4. 


° e 
litle 31—Monev and Finance 

H. R. 12440. Providing certain exemp 
ported to House June 3. 

H. R. 11965. Legislative appropriatio 
bill. Passed House May 8; passed Senate 
amended, May 20; conference repo 
adopted by House June 4. 

S. 4108. To provide for reimbursemen 
of appropriations for expenditures mad 
for the upkeep and maintenance of prop 
erty of the United States under the contro 
of the Secretary of War used or occupied 


under license, permit or lease. Passed 
Senate May 12. Reported to House June 4 
H. R. 12696. Authorizing an approprial 


tion for the purchase of the Vollbehr col 
lection of incunabula, Reported to Hous 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi 


gable Waters 
The following bridge bills have been re 
ported to the House: S. 4577, H. R. 1255 
H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed 
17; passed Senate, amended 
April 11; conference reported adopted b 
Senate May 29; conference report adopted 
by House June 4. 


Title 34—Navy 


S. 3341. Providing for the acquiremen 








[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


said that he believed that was correct 
Taking note of mention of records in 
telegram from Bishop Cannon to My 
Jameson, Senator Blaine inquired wha 
those records were. Bishop Canno 
stated that part of them were with th 
Committee and part with the anti-Smit 
Democratic organization of Virginia. H 
stated that he had expended the mone 
and that he had kept the record. 

“Where is that record?” 
Blaine asked. 

“That is a personal political activit 
and I decline to answer,” stated th 
bishop. Senator Blaine pointed out thal 
he could rot tell if it was a personal o 
political matter unless he saw the ae 
count. 

“Well, you won’t see that account, 
Bishop Cannon declared. He declined 
answer any further questions, 

® 


Senato 


‘Cover Up’ Anything 

Senator Blaine said it appeared: tha 
the witness was “trying to cover u 
something.” Bishop Cannon responde 
that he was not trying to cover up an 
thing, that he had “stated to the pres 
how it was used.” 

“Are you unwilling to permit the com 
mittee to see those records?’ demande 
the Senator. 

“I decline to answer,” said the wi 
ness. “I decline to go into my persona 
political activities.” He added that th 
committee had “no right to informatio: 
concerning the activities of the Virgini 
State organization.” 

“Is there anything in that report in 
criminating?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Is there anything in the report o| 
which you are ashamed?” 

“No, sir,” said the witness, adding tha 





the Virginia State activities when it di 
not go into the activities of other States 
“Call the Democratic State committe 
chairman and go into that,” he said, 

Senator Blaine pointed out that he wa 
“endeavoring to trace the money whic 
Mr. Jameson contributed.” 

“Why not trace the money the Demo 
cratic national committee gave to th 
Democratic State committee of Vi 
ginia?”’ demanded the bishop. 

“One at a time is enough,” stated th 
Senator. ° 

“Why did you want this money fro 
Mr. Jameson in cash?” continued th 
Senator. Bishop Cannon stated that hi 
wanted all the contributions in cash 
that he “knew the enemy I was fightin 
in Virginia.” He said he knew it wa 
“impossible for opponents in Virginia ti 
trace the payments if it was paid i 
cash and not by check.” ‘ 

Senator Blaine then questioned as t 
a letter written by Bishop Cannon Oc 
13, 1928, to Mr. Jameson which state 
that Mr. Slemp had “already paid three 
quarters of the amount pledged an 
promised to have all in our hands bi 
Monday.” 

Asked how much the amount wag 
Bishop Cannon declined to answer. 

“The fact is that Mr. Slemp was co 
lecting money and turning it over to M 
Jameson, of New York City, who i 
turn was making contributions to t 


Senator Blaine. 

“IT have to break my rule,” said t 
bishop. “Mr. Jameson is an honorab 
gentleman. He said he paid $172,000 t 
this thing, and he did,” referring to M 
Jameson’s contribution to the campaig} 
funds of the majority party. He declare 
that Mr. Slemp did not collect any mone 
and turn it over to Mr. Jameson. 
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ovel Features: 


Permit Registry 


Previous Use of Descriptive 
Terms by Party Opposing 
Application Held Not to 
Bar Allowance 


MAURICE 
OF 


ICK CHEMICAL COMPANY V. 
EUGENE CORDRY; COMMISSIONER 
PATENTS. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 10146 to registration of 
trade mark for salve with a soap base 
used for the relief and treatment of 
muscular aches and pains, application 

filed June 10, 1929, Serial No. 285336. 
DWARD S. ROGERS, ALLEN M. REED and 

WILLIAM T. Woopson and FRANCIS L. 

Browne, DuDLEY BROWNE and THOMAS 

L. Meap Jr., for Vick Chemical Co.; 

MAURICE EUGENE CORDRY pro se. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s 
opinion, handed down May 21, follows: 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
opposer, the Vick Chemical Company, 
appeals from the decision of the exam- 
finer of interferences dismissing its op- 
position to the registration by the appli- 
ant, Maurice Eugene Cordry, of a trade 
mark for a salve with a soap base for 
he relief and treatment of certain speci- 
fied human ills. 

The mark which the applicant seeks 
to register consists of the representa- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere sur- 
ounded by a circular line having there- 
within lines indicating meridians ol 
logitude and parallels of latitude and 
having at the top and bottom, respec- 
tively, the words “vanishing’ and 
vapon” and on ¢he left hand side the 
words “just rub it” with a diagonal band 
extending across the entire picture with 
the words “pain soap,” therewithin. 

In the notice of opposition opposer 
lalleges the use, for many years prior to 
Sept. 9, 1924, which is the date of use 
alleged by the applicant in his applica- 
ion, of. the term “vaporub” as a trade 
mark for a salve and the extensive use, 
in connection with the advertising of 
that product, of the words “just rub 
it.’ There is also alleged the registra- 
tion by the opposer of the term “va- 
porub,” being registration No. 103601, 
issued on Apr. 6, 1915. 

Resemblance Alleged 


It is further alleged that the word 
“vapor” so nearly resembles opposer's 
trade mark “vaporub” and the words 
“just rub it” so nearly resemble op- 
poser’s well-known advertising phrase 
“just rub it” as to be likely to cause 
confusion in the minds of the public and 
deceive purchasers; and that applicant’s 
mark is “applied to goods of the same 
descriptive properties as those of op- 
poser.” 

The applicant filed no answer and on 
Dec. 18, 1929, in view of that default. 
the examiner of interferences gave notice 
that under the provisions of Federal 
Equity Rule 16, the notice of opposition 
was taken pro confesso as of Dec, 17, 
1929. He further stated that the ques- 
tion of the sufficiency of the allegations 
in the notice of opposition to support a 
decree pro confesso under the provisions 
of Federal Equity Rule 17 would be con- 
sidered by the examiner of interferences 
not earlier than Jan. 17, 1950. 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Equity rules, where an order pro con- 
fesso is entered, the proceedings from 
that time on are ex parte, unless for 
good reasons shown the default is opened 
and applicant given an opportunity to 
plead in accordance with the rules. 

Within the time fixed by the exam- 
iner, in fact on the next day after his 
notice, there was filed a paper by the 
opposer calling attention to the fact that 
opposer’s trade mark “vaporub” had 
been sustained by the Patent Office in 
a number of «ases and noting ’a state- 
ment of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, made in opposition 3469, en- 
titled Vick Chemical Company v. Rich- 
ard B. Shelor, in which the mark op- 
posed consisted of the term “vapor- 
fume.” In that decision, the Assistant 
Commissioner said, with respect to the 
argument that the term “vapor,” which 
was common to the two marks, was 
publici juris, that the marks, however, 
must be taken as a whole and when so 
taken there was deemed to be sufficient 
similarity to make confusion likely. 

Default Relied On 


Thereafter, the examiner on Jan. 18, 
1930, after stating that a decree, unlike 
an order pro confesso, is not entered as 
a matter of course but only after the 
allegations of the bill were such that 
they would support a decree (citing au- 
thorities), held that the notice of op- 
position in this case was not such as 
would support a decree that the appli- 
cant is not entitled to registration, and 
dismissed the opposition. 

The basis of the examiner’s holding 
was that the words “just rub it” and 
the word “vapor” both perform only a 
descriptive function and therefore the 
exclusive right to the use of the term 
“vaporub” was no good and sufficient 
evidence of the right of opposer to the 
exclusive use of those words. 

From that decision this appeal has 
been taken. In the brief on appeal it 
is argued that the examiner confused 
ownership with descriptive similarity 
and the only question for determination 
was the likelihood of confusion, and 
that the examiner should not have 
“busied himself to search through the 
files of the office to find some ground, 
even though an insufficient one, for al- 
lowing registration which the appli- 
eant himself was not sufficiently inter- 
ested in to presecute.” 

The position taken by the opposer ap- 
pears to be that the examiner, when ap- 
plicant was in default, had no right to 
consider whether there was such sim- 
ilarity between the marks of the two 
parties as was likely to cause confusion 
but must, in view of that default, ac- 
cept opposer’s pleading as conclusive on 
that question. 

In so far as facts are pleaded in the 
notice of opposition, of course, by the 
default they are admitted to be true, but 
it does not follow that by failing to an- 
swer the applicant has admitted the con- 
clusions sought to be drawn therefrom. 
It has been settled by decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
(Thomson v. Wooster, 114 U. S. 113; 
The Ohio Central Railroad Company v. 
Central Trust Company, 133 U. S. 83) 
that it is the duty of the trial court, 
before entering a decree pro confesso, 
to determine whether the averments of 
the bill are such as to justify the enter- 
ing of the decree. 

Examiner Is Upheld 

In the first of these cases the court 
says: “It is thus seen that by our prac- 
tice, a decree pro confesso is not a de- 
cree as of course according to the prayer 
of the bill, nor merely such as the com- 
plainant chooses to take it; but that it is 
made (or should be made) by the court, 

cording to what is proper to be de-| 
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Charge of Manslaughter Based 
Of Salve Mark On Breach of Statute Dismissed 


Failure of Driver to Stop Car at Intersection Held Under 


Facts of Case Not to 


Be Direct Cause of 


Death in Traffic Collision 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh 


STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA V. NORVELL 
SATTERFIELD; NORTH CAROLINA SU- 


292 


PREME CowrT, No. 393. 

DENNIS G. BRUMMITT, Attorney General, 
and FRANK NASH, Assistant Attorney 
General, for State; Brooks, PARKER, 
SMITH & WHARTON for defendant. 


The full text of the statement of the 
case and of the court’s opinicn follows: 

Defendant was convicted of man- 
slaughter arising out of the alleged 
negligent operation of an automobile, 
resulting in the death of Mrs. Alice John- 
son. The defendant, as required by the 
statute, moved to dismiss the action as 
in case of nonsuit. Denied. Exception. | 

The evidence most favorable to the! 
State tended to show the facts to be as 
follows: 

The accident occurred approximately 
three-quarters of a mile outside the cor- 
porate limits of th: city of Greensboro 
on highway No. 10. At the place of the 
accident the highway intersected or 
crossed by a road, the name of which on 
one side of the highway is the Pinecroft 
Road and on the other Lathamtown Road. 
At the place of intersection No. 10 has 
a hard surface 30 feet wide according to 
on2 witness and 40 feet wide according 
to another. On each side there are dirt 
shoulders about 10 feet in width. The 
Pinecroft Road has a hard surface about 
18 feet in width, with slight dirt 
shoulders. 


is 


Facts Incident to 
Collision Stated 


The collision took place between a 
White motor bus and a car driven by the 
defendant. The bus left High Point go- 
ing in the direction of Greensboro at &:30 
8:40 in the morning. The weather 
was cold; it was raining and sleeting: 
there was ice on the highway. The 
dviver of the bus said “there was ice 
spots in the road.” It was a 22-passen- 
ger bus and carried six or seven passen- 
gers at the time of the injury. It had a 
windshield wiper which was in use. It 
was traveling about 25 or 30 miles an 
hour. As it approached the intersection 
referred to, a car driven by the defend- 
ant came out of the Pinecroft road into 
highway No. 10, turned in the direction 
of Greensboro, straightened out, and was 
a few feet in front of the bus. The speed 
of the car was estimated by one witness 
for the plaintiff at less than 15 miles an 
hour and by another at 25 or 30 miles 
an hour. The bus overtook the car, the 
right fender of the bus striking the left 
fender of the car; the bus swerved to the 
left, skidded, went about 75 
a ditch 3 to 6 inches deep, ran up an em- 
hankment, and turned on its right side. 
Mrs. Johnson, who was a passenger on 
the bus, suffered injuries from which she 
died a short time afterwards. 

A person coming into highway No, 10 
on the Pinecroft road can No. 10 
at a distance estimated at 100 to 
180 vards. On the right of the 
Pinecroft road there was a regulation 
stop sign and the defendant did not 
bring his car to a full stop before en- 
tering the highway. | 

The State contends that the defend- 
ant is guilty of involuntary manslaugh- 
ter; the defendant contends that he is 
not guilty of any offense. 

The jury returned a verdict of 
slaughter and from the judgment 
nounced, the defendant appealed, | 


Requirements of | 


Manslaughter Given 

ADAMS, J.—In deciding whether the 
conviction and judgment can be sus- 
tained we must consider the evidence as 
having been accepted by the jury, with 
all its legitimate inferences. Thus con- 
sidered, the evidence make a case 
of involuntary manslaughter? 

This offense in the uninten- 
tional killing of one person by anothei 
without malice (1) by doing some unlaw- 
ful act not amounting to a felony or 
naturally dangerous to human life; 
(2) by negligently doing some act which 
in itself is lawful; or (5) by negligently 
failing or omitting to perform a duty im- 
posed by law. These elements are em- 
braced the offense as defined at com- 
mon law. Wharton, Homicide, 7; 1 Crim. 
Law (11 ed.), 622; 1 McClain Crim. 
Law, 303, s. : Clark’s Crim. Law, 204. 
The definition in unintentional 
homicide resulting from the 
of an unlawful act, from the performance 
of a lawful act done in a culpably negli 
gent way, and from the negligent omis- 
sion to perform a legal duty. 

For the present purpose we may lay 
aside the common law doctrine of cul- 
pable negligence in the performance of 


a ee 


creed upon the statements of the bill, 
assumed to be true.” See also Wong 
Him v. Callahan et al., 119 Fed. Rep. 381. 

It would seem obvious, from an _ in- 
spection of the applicant’s mark as ap 
plied to its goods and an inspection of 
the label which was 


or 


feet, crossed 


see 
irom 
side 


man- 
pro- 


does 


consists 


In 
on 


oon 
udes 


performance 


filed as 
part of the notice of opposition, that the 
words “just rub it” are purely descrip 
tive and are merely directions to the 
user to rub the salve on the affected part 
of the body. So far as the word “vapor” 
is concerned, it would seem, in view of 
the directions on the label above re- 
ferred to, that that is also descriptive 
since in such directions it is stated that 
for the relicf of head colds some of the 
material is placedgin a cup or bowl of 
hot water and the vapors inhaled, 

It is well settled (see S. R. Feil Co. 
v. John E. Robbins Co. 220 Fed, Rep. 
650) that the use of a descriptive term 
in a mark not preclude another 
from using that descriptive term to de- 
scribe his goods provided of course, that 
it is not so used by itself as that the 
two marks sought to be registered will 
be confusingly similar. Nor may a 
party, by adopting a mark which itself 
is arbitrary, prevent another from using 
a word which is truly descriptive of its 
goods (see Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 
v. Pasfield Co., 102 Fed. Rep. 490, af- 
firmed in 106 Fed. Rep. 914). 

In connection with the application for 
registration of the composite mark 
above referred to applicant has dis- 
claimed all the wording appearing on 
the drawing “apart from the other fea- 
tures shown” thereon. 

In view of the facts above stated it 
is not apparent how the examiner could 
have reached any different conclusion 
than that the allegations of the bill are 
not sufficient to justify entering a decree 
in favor of the opposer. 

The decision of the 
terferences is affirmed. 


r’s 


oppose 


does 


examiner of in- 


The journal of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals will be 
found today on page 10. 


a lawful act and the commen law doc- | 
trine of unifitentional homicide caused by | 
an unlawful act not forbidden or made | 
unlawful by any statute. Examples of 
the latter class may be found in de-| 
cisions which from early times have | 
maintained the elementary principle that 
if a person drives a vehicle on a highway 


recklessly or at an unusually rapid speed | 


and runs over another and kills him he 
may be guilty of manslaughter. Rex. v. 
Walker, 171 Eng. Rep. 1213. The prose- 
cution of the case before 
ducted upon the theory of an alleged 
breach of a positive injunction of the fol- 
lowing statute: 

The State highway commission with ref- 
erence to State highways and local authori- 
ties with reference to highways under their 
jurisdictions are hereby authorized to des- 


ignate main traveled or through highways | 


by ereeting at the entrance thereto from in- 
tersecting highways signs notifying drivers 
of vehicles to come to a full stop before 
entering or crossing such designated high- 
way, and whenever any such signs have 
heen so erected it shall be unlawful for the 
driver of any vehicle to fail to stop in 
obedience thereto. That no failure so to 
stop, however, shall be considered contribu- 
tory negligence per se in any action at law 
for injury to person or property; but the 
facts relating to such failure to stop may 
be considered with the other facts in the 
case in determining whether the plaintiff in 
such action was guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence. P. L. 1927, chapter 148, section 21; 
C, 8. (Michie), section 2621 (63). 


Nature of Law 
Determines Offense 


The defendant admits that on the Pine- 
croft road there was a “stop sign,” or 
sign notifying drivers to come to a full 
stop, and that he did not observe this 
warning. 

Sometimes responsibility for death 
turns upon the question whether the un- 
lawful act is malum in se or malum pro- 
hibitum, as in S. v. Horton, 1389 N, C., 
588; but in S. v. McIver, 175 N, C., 761, 
the Court said: 
cally agreed, without regard to this dis- 
tinction, that if the act in violation 
of a statute intended and designed to pre- 
vent the injury to the person and is in 
itself dangerous, and death ensues, the 
person violating the statute is guilty of 
manslaughter at least, and under some 
circumstances of murder.” 

In that case it was held that the mo- 
tion for nonsuit was properly denied 
because there was evidence that the de- 
fendant had driven the vehicle in breach 
of a positive law and with such reckless- 
ness as Was sufficient to make him guilty 
independently of a violation of the stat- 
ute or ovdinance. The principle there 
announced was approved in S. v. Gash, 
177 N. C., 595, in which, upon the same 
grounds, a conviction of manslaughter 
was sustained. In S. v. Gray, 180 N. C., 
697, the court upheld a similar convic- 


is 


tion, not anly because the defendant was | 
doctrine 


guilty under the common law 


‘Same 


| 531). 


us was con-| 


“It is, however, practi- | 


Court to Hear Arguments 


In Case on Telephone Rates 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by finding probable jurisdiction 
cn June 2 over the appeal of the Illinois 
commerce commission in its attempt to 
enforce an order regulating rates on four 
classes of coin box telephones in the City 
of Chicago, will hear oral arguments in 


| 
| 
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in Full Text 


the case during the next term, the case | 


being docketed under the title of Smith 
et al. v. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., No. 
845. 

The original order was made in 1923, 
according to the briefs filed, and were 
emporarily enjoined in that year by the 
district court. 
and the city then carried the temporary 
injunctional order to the Supreme Court 
where it was affirmed in 1925 (269 U.S. 
The final decree of the district 
court was entered on Feb. 28, 1930. 


The lower court held that the Com- 
mission had not adequately considered 


; the replacement cost in valuing the com- 


pany’s property and held that any valu- 
ation less than 31.9 per cent more than 
the original cost would be con&scatory, 
according to the jurisdictional statement. 
A reserve set up for depreciation was 
not deducted from the valuation in ar- 
riving at a rate base, it is claimed. 

—_——_w 





of unintentionaMhomicide caused by reck- 
less driving, but because he disregarded 
the positive mandate of a statute. 
the conviction of thesdefendant in S. v. 
Rountree, 181 N. C., 535, was maintain- 
able upon the ground of his culpable 
negligence at common law, the court re- 
affirmed the principle stated in Mclver’s 
case and remarked that if the defendant 
was operating his machine in disregard 
of the statute he was engaged in an 
unlawful act, 


To make a case of culpable negligence | 


at common law it is necessary, under 


our decisions, to show a higher degree | 


of negligence than is required to estab- 
lish negligent default in a civil 
(S. v. Tankersley, 172 N. C., 955); but 
if a person does an act which is in breach 
of a positive law designed to prevent in- 
jury to the person, which is likely to 
produce death or great bodily harm, and 
which proximately causes death,—such 
person is guilty of manslaughter. S, v. 
McIver, supra; S. v. Gray, supra. 


Act Must Be Proximate 
Cause for Liability 


There is ample evidence of the defend- | 


ant’s disregard of the statute; his failure 
to obey the law was the negligent omis- 
sino of a legal duty. Ledbetter v. Eng- 
lish, 166 N. C., 125. But this was not 
sufficient in itself to warrant his con- 
viction. There are yet to be considered 


the elements of causal relation and, in- | 


deed, of proximate cause; for mere proof 
of a negligent act does not establish its 
causal relation to the injury; and evi- 
dence of causal relation is not necessarily 
proof of proximate cause. Hudson v. 
Railroad, 142 N. C., 198. The cause of 
an injury may be proximate or remote, 
To hold a person criminally responsible 
for a homicide his act must have been 
a proximate cause of the death. Wharton 
on Homicide, 31; S. v. Preslar, 48 N. C., 
421. It need not have been the direct 
cause; it may have been an_ indirect 
cause; but no person can be guilty of 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Malicious Prosecution—Persons Liable—Ferry Company—Liability for Acts of 


Employe Commissioned by Governor— 


A ferry corporation could be held liable for malicious prosecution by reason 


of the acts of a police \pfficer employed 


by the corporation, though such officer 


was appointed and commissioned by the governor. 


Evanyke v. Electric Ferries Co.; N. J. Ct. Err. & Appls., No. 105, May 19, 


1930, 


Patents—Assignments—Estoppel— 
There are 
a patent in a 


} 


no representations or warranties as to the scope of validity of 
mere assignment, and the same must 
if representations of the scope of the claims and their construction are made 


stand the test of law; 


by the assignor inconsistent with the state of the art, on the faith of which 
the assignee purchased, then the assignor is estopped by conduct to deny the 


scope of the claims. 


Tennessee Products Corp. v. Warner; D.C,, M.D. Tenn., Equity No. 364, May 


1 . 19 20, 


Patents—Claims—F unctional— 


Claims specify means for performing certain functions and further specify 


such 
not 


that 
it is 


means 


necessary to specify all the 


include certain elements 


named; with a claim in such form 


elements which may be necessary to 


make up such means to avoid a holding of incompleteness; nor can a claim 
positively reciting “means for performing a specified function be held func- 


tional for that reason alone.” 


Ex parte Dorsey F. Asbury; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 524, May 20, 1930. 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous Objections— 


Where the elements of a claim are 
statement of function, it is permissible 


in the form of means qualified by a 
that some elements may be in common 


to such means without being objectionable as including an element twice. 
Ex parte Dorsey F. Asbury; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 524, May 20, 1930. 


Patents—Estoppel— 
When assignee 
present defendant, it 
novelty of any claims of the patent 


of present plaintiff 


has procured consent decree against 


is res adjudicata as to invention, validity, utility, and 
involved, regardless of lack of novelty, 


or former use in the art, or former publications upon the subject which might 


be available to other litigants. 


Tennessee Products Corp. v. Warner; D. C., M. D. Tenn., Equity No. 364, May 


12, 1930, 


Patents—Estoppel—Consent Decree— 


A consent decree is an agreement of the parties made public and binding 


by entry upon the minutes of a court, 


and all parties to the suit are bound 


to the extent of the decree, and are estopped to deny what it adjudicates; 
and where defendant has previously consented to decree finding validity and 
infringement of patent on suit of assignee of present plaintiff, the only ques- 
tion open here is whether defendant’s present operations infringe the patent. 
Tennessee Products Corp. v. Warner; D. C., M. D. Tenn., Equity No. 364, May 


12, 


1920. 


Patents—Manufacturing Ferro-Phosphorus Infringed— 


Patent 1220416 to Gray for Process 
a Blast Furnace infringed. 


of Manufacturing Ferro-Phosphorus in 


Tennessee Products Corp. v. Warner; D.C., M. D. Tenn., Equity No. 364, May 


12, 


1930. 


Patents—Radio Apparatus Claim Allowed— Wn 
Patent 1759678 to Asbury for Radio Apparatus, claim 15 of application allowed; 


other claims refused. 


Ex parte Dorsey F. Asbury; Pat. O. Bd. Appls., App. No. 524, May 20, 1930. 


Seamen—Personal 


Injuries—Com pensation—Stevedore’s Agreement 


for Com- 


pensation in Accorfance With State Act— 

An agreement whereby a stevedore, who had been injured while engaged in 
unloading cargo from a ship in navigable waters, agreed to accept compensation 
in accordance with a State workmen’s compensation act was void because con- 


trary to public policy, in view 


of Federal 


admiralty acts giving him the 


status of a seaman with the right to sue for compensation in the Federal courts. 
The W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining and Molasses Company v. Stoffel; C. C. A. 


3, No. 4314, May 27, 1930. 


States—Legislature—Power to Compel Witness to Testify—Exercise of Judicial 


Functions—Incriminating Testimony— 


The New Jersey Legislature, having authorized a joint 


“as 


committee to “in- 


vestigate violations of law and the conduct of any State, county, or municipal 
official or department, etc., and report whether the functions of such officials or 


departments have, or are being, 
power to adjudge in contempt a mayor 


lawfully or 


properly discharged,” had no 
of a city who refused to answer ques- 


tions by which it was sought to show that he was a party to a criminal con- 
spiracy to mulct the treasuries of a county and a city of large sums of money, 
since the legislature, in making such investigation and submitting the ques- 


tions to the witness, exercised judicial 
of the constitution dividing the 
judicial departments, 


government 
and since the witness could not be compelled to give 


functions in violation of the provision 
into executive, legislative and 


testimony which would tend to incriminate him. 
In re Hague; N. J. Ct. Errs. & Appls., No. 161, May 19, 1930. 


The Commtssion | 


While | 


action | 


Motor 
gence — Manslaughter 
statute— 

Automobile driver’s failure to stop 
at street intersection, as required by a 
statute, did not make him guilty of 
manslaughter on the death of a pas- 
senger in a bus from injuries sustained 
in a collision between the automobile 
and the bus, where he knew that the 
bus was approaching and that the 
pavement was slippery and would not 
have. acquired any additional informa- 
tion had he made a full stop, since in 
such case there was no proximate 
causal relation between the failure to 
stop and the passenger’s death.— 
State v. Satterfield. (N. Car. Sup. Ct.) 
—V U.S. Daily 1091, June 5, 1930. 


violation of 


Inadequacy of 


in This Issue 


vehicles — Operation — Negli- # Trade marks—Identity and’ similiarity 


—Words and symbols— 

Mark consisting of representation 
of Western emisphere surrounded 
by circular line having therewithin 
lines indicating latitude and longitude 
with words “Vanishing,” “Vapor,” and 
“Just Rub It,” and a diagonal band 
across the whole with words “Plain 
Soap” therewithin, all the wording be- 
ing disclaimed, held to be registrable 
despite opposition of the owner of the 
mark “VapoRub,” the prior use of de- 
scriptive terms not precluding another 
from using them provided the two 
marks are not confusingly similar.— 
Vick Chemical Co. y. Cordry. (Comr. 

| — U. S. Daily 1091, June 5, 
930. 


Defenses to Patent Suits 


Claimed by Proponent of Dill Measure 


Expense Involved in Opposing Alleged Combination Called 


Unfair Deterrent to 


Testimony of representatives of 
various interested agencies was pre- 
cxented before the Senate Committee 
on Patents at hearings on the Dill 
bill (S. 4442). The measure, directed 
at owners of patents who participate 
in combinations in restraint of trade 
makes proof of such participation a 
complete defense for defendants in 
patent infringement suits. 


Publication of excerpts from the 
testimony at the hearing was begun 
in the issue of May 29. Following 

“is the conclusion of a statement by 

Ernest R. Reichmann, counsel for 

Radio Protective Association and 

Andio Research Foundation, Inc., of 

Chicago, Ill., favoring the proposed 

measure: 

Mr. Reichmann. If this bill were made 
law they would not dare to use patents 
in this way. They would be confined to 
using patents in a lawful way; in other 
words, by enforcing them in the courts. 
A preventive has been demonstrated 
to be necessary. It has taken 10 years 
for the Government to finally get started 
upon sound ground in the radio trust 
situation. A long time will of necessity 
have to be consumed in court before 
this evil can be cured. If this bill had 
been law in 1919 this diabolical conspir- 
acy would never have been conceived. 

That is the end of my statement. 

Senator Hebert. Now, Mr. Reichmann, 
you did not answer my question in the 
course of your discussion. Would it be 
asking too much to ask that of you now? 

Mr. Reichmann.}No; I will be very 
glad to answer it. 

The question of what may be done, 
Senator, by patentees by contract and 
| license or a cross-license is a matter of 
contract, is a matter which is governed 
| by general law and is not governed by 
| the patent statute. 

The case which you state, for instance, 
|I would say that if the two people who 
are getting together in the patent situ- 
ation which you stated were great cor- 
| porations, dominant in their line of busi- 


ness, that for them to get together on} 


|a cross-license situation they would have 
to do it by continuing to compete with 
each other, they could each release their 


respective patent rights to each other, | 
and they would both have to continue to | 
operate in interstate commerce as com- | 


petitors of each other in their products. 
| Senator Hebert. But my assumption 
was that one patent was no good with- 
out the other. 


Offense Measured by 


Effect on Commerce 


Mr. Reichman. It is perfectly proper 
to exchange patent rights unless in con- 
nection with doing that you build a 
commercial arrangement; for instance, 


you agree to work in the trade and agree | 
through | 


to combine your assets and 
your economic power you restrain inter- 
state commerce. 
Senator Hebert. 
tion at all. 
Senator Dill. 


The Radio Corporation organizers, par- 
ticularly Mr. Owen D. Young and Man- 
ton Davis, have always maintained that 
the reason their organization was legal 
was that they had done just what you 
say, namely, they had taken a number 
of patents, none of which would make a 
complete radio set, and put them together 
so that they would make a complete set. 
It seems strange to me that the suit 
filed by the Attorney General does not 
attack them on that but attacks them 
on the additional thing they have done 
to stop all competition and all possible 
development of the art. 

| Senator Hebert. That is exactly the 
point I had in mind and that is why I 
asked the question, 

Mr. Reichmann. I will say if those 
parties owning those patents exchange 
licenses between themselves and_ both 
keep on in business there could be no 
complaint of restraining competition. 

Senator Hebert. The case I had in 
mind was that the two joined forces and 
produced a useful article under their ex- 
clusive patents, and my question is what 
is there that is reprehensible in law in 
doing that? 

Mr. Reichmann. Well, exactly this, 
that if they take and put two concerns 
that are so great together and use that 
as a reason to create a monopoly in in- 
terstate commerce—create a condition in 
interstate commerce that they so dom- 
inate, as Mr, Colby explained the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
dominates by threats—if those two get 
together so as to create a commercial 
situation where they dominate the indus- 
try then it is a violation of a specific 
statute of the United States, namely, the 
Sherman Act. The effect of that work- 


ing together has got to be a part of the 


question. 
Difficulty in Finding Law 


Violations Is Indicated 

Senator Hebert. 
lows as the result of their getting to- 
gether and they use it for unlawful pur- 
poses thereafter, then I can see that 
there is some merit in your contention. 
But the mere fact of their getting to- 
gether to produce an article in the case 
I have cited does not seem to me to vio- 
late any law. 

Mr. Reichmann. No. If the effect of 
their joining together is the effect which 
is prohibited by the Sherman Act, then 
it becomes illegal. They, however, claim 
that having a patent which is a monopoly 
that they are not deterred by the pro- 
hibition of the Sherman Act. Therefore 
I state that they take the finding of the 
| Patent Office and clair that the monop- 


That is not my ques- 


I want to call attention | 
to another matter in connection with it. | 


Independent Dealers 


oly is established by the issue of the 
| patent, which is not the law. 


Senator Hebert. But their very get-, 


ting together creates a monopoly in and 
of itself. T assumed all that in the other 
question, and I do not see how you ean 
reach them under the law then. 

Senator Dill. I do not think you ean, 

The Chairman. Let me state something 
and whether I get anywhere with 
it. A gets a patent on a device. It does 
not work very well. B comes along and 
he says “What is the matter with it?” 
He patents an improvement on that first 
device. Neither of them can do business 
without the other and get anything that 
the public wants, but both together can 
get something that the public demands. 
They get together by a contract, each 


see 


having a patent, and they produce some- | 


thing that the public wants. Up to that 
point there is no combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is in furtherance 6f trade, 
Now, if they stop there and sell the 
product of their combined patents to the 
public, to everybody, anybody, I do not 
see that there is any violation of law 
up to that point. 

Senator Hebert. And it is a monopoly, 
too. 

The Chairman. 
give that. 

Senator Dill. The violation of the law 
depends on the restraint of trade. 

Senator Hebert. That a condition 
subsequent, But the use of their pat- 
ents in a monopolistic way is not in itself 
a restraint of trade, 

Senator Dill. The Attorney General 
is said to have approved this first organ- 
ization, and I take it it was his under- 
standing it was simply the bringing to- 
gether of the patents to make a 
pleted article. What those of us who 
have always insisted that the organiza- 
tion violated the law have maintained 
is that subsequent to that they have 
cross-licensed as to all future patents 
that may be secured by any of them, 
and they have worked out a system of 
agreements of the patentees which de- 
stroys the power of the licensee to attack 
the validity of other patents that might 
be invalid, and thus they have developed 
a series of conditions that were 
all connected with the original organ- 
| ization, 


Yes. The patents 


is 


: Present Defenses Said 
To Be Inadequate 


Mr. Reichmann. Well, would you say, 
| Senator, that the United States Steel 
Corporation and half a dozen of the lead- 
|ing independents, having acquired various 
patents, had the right to combine under 
those patents and divide territories and 
|to fix prices and those things? + 

Senator Hebert. You are assuming 
some facts that are not in my question. 

Mr. Reichmann. That is the acid test, 
The acid test is the effect of this com- 
bination upon commerce. 

The Chairman. Those tests were ap- 
plied in the first structure. 

Mr. Reichmann. Yes. 

Senator Hebert. They were all in the 
first structure. 

Mr. Reichmann. It all right if it 
does not have that effect upon commerce, 

I want to say this, as one of the per- 
sons urging the passage of this, with 
reference to the bill itself. I take it from 
the question that Senator Hebert asked 
me, that he had a question in his mind 
}as to whether or not section 1 of the 
bill might not declare illegal certain 
practices which are not today considered 
| illegal or which are not today illegal 
| under existing statutes. 

It is not our desire that anything be 
made illegal other than that that is made 
illegal at the present time by the anti- 
trust statutes including the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Act, 

The point we make is this, that as a 
matter of procedure the present defenses 
provided by the patent statutes are as a 
matter of practice and of fact not ade- 
quate. 


is 


Litigation Expense Said 
To Bar Independents 


We take, for instance, the question of 
the radio situation, where one combina- 
tion, according to the Government’s alle- 
gation, has 4,000 patents, which is the 
result of a combination. 

I have advised scores of radio manu- 
facturers in the last half dozen years 
; about the patent situation in the radio 
industry, and they are always faced with 
the definite commercial proposition af- 
fecting their own company that they can 
not afford to rebut the assumptions cre- 
ated by the Patent Office in 4,000 patents. 
Regardless of validity, they find that 
these corporations intend by the process 
of attrition to tire them out and bring 
them to terms of subserviency, 

The Chairman. In other words, a suc- 
| cession of suits on different patents. 

Mr. Reichmann. Yes, sir. For instance, 


If what you say fol- | 


REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS 


com- | 


not at | 


Statement Shows. 
~ Term Record of 
Supreme Court 


| No Cases Under Advisement 
Awaiting Decision; Total 
Of 794 Suits Disposed of 


During Session 


Only 190 of a total of 984 cases on 
the dockets of the Supreme Court of the 
United States tu:ing the October, 1929 
term remained at the close of the term 
on June 2, according to a statement com- 
piled under the authority of the clerk 
of the court and just made public. 

During the 1929 term, the statement 
shows, the court disposed of 794 cases, 
3 being on the original docket, 232 on 
the appellate docket being determined 
upon their merits and 559, also on the 
appellate docket, on petitions for writs 
‘of certiorari. This number is smaller 
by 31 cases than was disposed of in the 
1928 term, The court, however, has no 
cases under advisement awaiting decision 
at the present time as compared with 
14 cases at the end of the last term. 


Only 190 Cases Remaining 


The statement follows in full text: 

October term 1929: Cases on docket: 
| Original 21; appellate 968; total 984. 
Cases disposed of: Original 3; appellate 
791; total 794. Cases remaining on 
docket undisposed of: Original 18; ap- 
pellate 172; total 190. 

Of the cases disposed of during the 
term on the appellate docket, 232 were 
disposed of on their merits and 557 on 
petitions for writs of certiorari. 

No cases were carried over under ad- 
visement as compared with 15 of the 
previous year while 53 petitions for writs 
of certiorari on the docket were not sub- 
mitted as against 41 during the 1928 
term. 

October term, 1928: Cases on the 
docket: Original 21; appellate 947 total 
968. Cases disposed of: Original 3: 
appellate 822; total 825. Cases remain- 
ing on docket undisposed of: Original 
18; appellate 125; total 143. 

Three cases were disposed of on the 
original docket and on the appellate 
docket 274 were on the merits and 548 
were petitions for writs of certiorari. 
Fourteen cases were carried over on the 


| appellate docket. 


Decision Made in Radio 


| Broadcasting Case Stands 


A petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia praying a review of a decision 
in a case appealed from the Federal 
Radio Commission, Great Lakes Broad- 
casting Co, et al. vy. Federal Radio Com- 
mission, was dismissed June 2 on author- 
ity of Federal Radio Commission v. Gen- 
eral Electric, decided May 19 by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
writ was sought by the Agricultural 
Broadcasting Company, the owners of 
Station WLS in Chicago, 

The outstanding issue in the case, ac- 
cording to the petition, was whether the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia acted rightly and in accordance 
with due process of law in directing the 
Federal Radio Commission to take 3-14 
lof the operating time on the channel of 
870 kilocycles, which had been previously 
enjoyed by WLS, from WLS and give it 
to WENR, the Great Lakes Broadcasting 
Company's station in Chicago. | 

The petition states that the suits arose 
out of orders of the FederaY Radio Com- 
mission denying applications of three sta- 
tions. Appeals were taken from the deci- 


| sion of the Commission and were heard 


as one case. 
ote 


in the case that Mr. Colby mentioned this 
morning, thousands of patents which it 
has cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for experts to uncover the art. In that 
situation, even without the expense of 
counsel and trial, it costs a great deal of 
money. There is not any one in the radio 
business who could stand over a period 
of years the expense of proving the de- 
fenses now existing in the Patent Office. 

We are only asking that, in order to 
preserve the spirit and the meaning of 
the patent statutes and the patent sys- 


item, we be allowed to urge that someone 
lclaiming a special privilege under the 


patent statute be not allowed to urge 
that privilege against us if they are 
found violating the fundamental statutes 
of the United States at the same time. 

Now, it takes a long time for the Gov- 
ernment, it takes a long time for indi- 
vidual litigants, to reach those questions 
through the injunctive relief which is 
granted in the anti-trust suits, namely, 
under section 15 of the Clayton Act. 

I read the hearing of a week ago, I 
think, when certain antagonists of this 
bill stated that that was relief enough. 
I venture that if this Committee would 
ask the Department of Justice what they 
anticipated would be the expense of this 
anti-trust proceeding against the Radio 
Corporation you would find it would in- 
volve a great deal of money. 

Now, the injunctive relief process in 
addition requires several years to secure 
a final consideration. True, section 16 
of the Clayton Act provides for the giv- 


ling of a, preliminary bond, or a bond 


upon the preliminary injunction. 

We do know also that there is a state 
of terrorization which prevents people 
in an independent position who are 
smaller, who are without resources, from 
attacking groups of this size. The facts 
bear me out. It has not been done. In 
the radio situation it was not done until 
the Government did it. 

Now, the antagonists of this bill also 
stated that if this were to be included 
amongst the defenses given by the pat- 
ent statutes on behalf of an alleged in- 
fringer such defendant should give bond 
on the theory of the right to preliminary 
injunction for patent infringement. 

The Chairman. You are speaking now 
of the kind we are referring to condi- 
tioned upon the filing of a bond? 

Mr. Reichmann. I do not agree to that 


el 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.) 


4¢@1 have been long accus- 
tomed to looking forward 
every month to the well- 
balanced, high-minded, and 
forward-looking comments 
which you have fortun- 
ately been able to make 
year after year for several 
decades. 


EDWIN R. SELIGMAN 


Dept. of Political Science 
Columbia University 
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Bill to Penalize 
Reckless Drivers 20 Aid 8,000 Persons Annually Workmen’s Law 


In Capital Urge 


Plan Requiring Financial 
Security After Mishaps 
Ordered Favorably Re- 


ported to Senate 





‘The Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee voted, June 3, to report favora- 
bly the bill (H. R. 4015) to establish 
financial responsibility of motorists of 
the District of Columbia. Prior to the 
decision to report the bill the Committee 
kKéard ‘W. H. Harland, director of traffic 
6f the District, and M. O. Eldridge, as- 
sistant director of traffic of the District, 


1092) 
Old Age Law in Ma 











( 


ssachusetts | 





‘Commissioner of Public Welfare Department Says New! 


both of whom spoke in favor of the 


measure. 

The bill provides that in the event a 
motorist is convicted of a traffic offense 
which would call for suspension or revo- 
cation of his license under the traffic 
laws of the District, his license may not 


be restored until he shows ability to 
respond in damages for personal injuries 
or property damage he may cause 


through the use of a motor vehicle. Such 
proof may be shown by means of insur- 
ance, bends or deposits of cash or col- 
lateral. 

Further Provisions 

It is further provided in the bill that, 
following an accident causing personal 
injuries or property damage exceeding 
$100, a motorist must establish his finan- 
cial responsibility in any one of the three 
methods named above in order to retain 
his license. In addition, he must satisfy 
any final judgments obtained against him 
as a result of such accidents to the extent 
of $5,000 for injury to one person, $10,000 
for injuries to two or more persons aris- 
ing out of one accident, and $1,000 for 
property damage; otherwise his license 
to drive and his registration certificate 
will be suspended until the, judgments 
are paid. 

Mr. Harland told the Committee he has 
felt for a long time there should be a 
requirement of financial responsibility of 
motorists of the District. He said the 
number of accidents occurring in the Dis- 
trict averages 400 to 500 per month, | 
while fatal accidents average about six a 
month. The bill, he said, would tend to 
eliminate from the highways of the Dis- 
trict persons who buy cars for $25 and 
have no financial resources to pay for 
any damage they may do. 

Not “Safety” Measure 

Mr. Eldridge added he looked upon the 
bill as a financial responsibility measure 
and not as a safety bill. However, he 
said, it will have a tendency to take irre- | 
sponsible drivers off the streets. He ex- | 
pressed the hope the bill would make it 
unnecessary to revoke so many permits, 
which now average 150 per month in the 
District. 

Mr. Eldridge explained that under the 
traffic act licenses are suspended for vary- 
ing periods up to six months for major 
traffic offenses. Under this bill, he said, | 
the licenses would still be suspended as 
heretofore for such offenses, but, in order 
to secure restoration at the end of the 
suspension period, it would be necessary 
for the motorist to show ‘his financial 
resvonsibility. 





Rights to Benefits Fixed 
For Injured in Forest Fires 


| was placed in the hands of the insurance | 
|department for liquidation on Apr. 19, 


Measure Will Cost State 


$1,250,000 and Cities 


And Towns $1,450,000 Yearly 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, June 4, 


Approximately 8,000+¢aged persons in 
Massachusetts each year will receive as- 
sistance under the provisions of the old 
age assistance law which has just been 
signed by Governor Frank G. Allen, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Richard 
K. Conant, commissioner of the State 
department of public welfare. Mr, Con- 
ant estimated the cost to the State would 
be $1,250,000 annually and to the cities 
and towns about $1,450,000 a year in ad- 
dition to the amounts they now spend 
for old age relief. Mr. Conant’s state- 
ment foilows in full text: 

The law is one .of the progressive 
achievements of Governor Allen’s wel- 
fare administration. Under its generous 
provisions of adequate assistance for 
citizens over 70 years of age who are 
in need, we can expect that aged poor! 
people will be better cared for in Mas- 
sachusetts than in any other State. 

The underlying principles of the meas- 


each case, and 3, local administration 
with State supervision. It does not set 
up a pension system. The essential dif- 
ference between it and the pension bills 
which have been rejected lies in the fact 
that under this bill boards of public 
welfare are expected to enforce family 
responsibility for the support of aged 
persons wherever possible. Adminis- 
tered as a relief measure under the 
supervision of our department, we esti- 
mate that the bill will be of benefit to 
about 8,000 aged persons each year, and 
that through social service and assist- 
ance it will take care of the needs of 
the aged people in Massachusetts. 
‘ftate supervision is accompanied by 
State’s reimbursement of one-third the 
cost when the aged person has a city or 
town settlement and the whole cost when 
the person. has no settlement. The total 
additional cost to the State will be about 
$1,250,000 a year and to the cities and | 
towns about $1,450,000 a year in addi- 


ure are: 1, adequate assistance at tion to present expenditures for relief to 
home; 2, individualized treatment of: persons over 70 years of age. 
wv 


Get Second Dividend 


New York Liquidator Pays 
10 Per Cent on Debts of 
Taxi Insurance Company 








State of New York: 

New York, June 4. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has declared a second divi- 
dend of 10 per cent payabie at once on 
all allowed debts of the Fifth Avenue | 
Mutual Indemnity Company, formerly of | 
1775 Broadway, New York City, which 


1926, after the company had been in 
business for less than a year. A first 
dividend of 30 per cent was paid about 
@ year ago. 

The company was organized on Mar. 
13, 1925, to transact the business of au- | 
tomobile liability insurance pursuant to 
article 10-B of the insurance law. Its 
business was confined to insuring public | 
motor vehicles required by the highway | 
law to be insured. 

When the first dividend of 30 per cent 
was declared, the supreme court author- | 
ized Superintendent Conway to pay fur-!| 
ther dividends as fast as the funds de-| 
rived from the collection of a 200 per cent 
assessment, which the liquidator had 
levied on the members and policyholders, 
would permit. The funds collected are 
sufficient to pay the second dividend of 10 
per cent, checks for which were mailed 
recently to’ 900 creditors. Mr. Conway 
said the second dividend of 10, per cent 
will go to persons injured in automobile | 
accidents and the beneficiaries of per- 
sons killed in automobile accidents. | 

When the liquidator took possession of | 
the company on Apr. 19, 1926, he found 
the assets amounted to $244,528, and | 
the claims amounted to $1,845,437. The | 
majority of the claims have been ad-| 


| justed or settled by the liquidator, which | 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, June 4. 
Persons who are called in by fire war- 
dens or deputy fire wardens to fight for- 
est fires in New Hampshire are State em- 
ployes and as such, under a New Hamp- 
shire statute, may recover compensation 
from the State for injuries only if they 


were incurred through the negligence of | 


This 
the opinion of Attorney General 


the State or any of its employes. 
was 


Ralph W. Davis submitted recently to the | 


State forester, John H. Foster. 

Mr. Davis also ruled that the injured 
person may bring an action against the 
individual whose negligence may have 
caused the injury. 
against the municipality in which the fire 
occurs, he held, because fighting fires is 
a governmental activity, for injuries aris- 
ing out of which no liability exists on the 
part of a municipal corporation. 





Virginia Continues Inquiry 
Into Compensation Rates 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 4. 


| upon all the policyholders. 


There is no redress | 


The State corporation commission’s in- | 
vestigation of proposed new workmen’s | 


compensation insurance rates to conform 


to increases in compensation benefits es- | 


tablished by the 1930 general assembly 
has been continued generally, pending 


further hearing on proposed changes in| 


classification, it has been announced by 
the commission. 

The hearing on new classifications now 
being prepared by the insurance compa- 
nies, is scheduled to begin June 9, the 
order of the commission said. 

Companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in Virginia have asked 
for a rate increase amounting to 8.4 per 
cent. 

Parties in the investigation are the 
Workmen's Compensation Rating Bureau 
of Virginia, the Bituminous Casualty 
Corporation, the Virginia Coal Operators 
Association, and the Virginia Manufac- 
turers Association. 





College for Firemen 
Proposed in Maryland 





State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, June 4. 

A committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the State insurance department, 
the State forester, members of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Maryland, the 
board of fire commissioners of Baltimore, 
Chief August Emrich of the Baltimore 
fire department, Fire Marshal Jesse A. 
Fisher of Annapolis, and Walter R. 
Hough and B. S. Mace of the Baltimore 
safety council, met recently in Baltimore 
to consider proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a State firemen’s college. 

A bill will be prepared for introduc- 
tion at the next session of the State! 
legislature, the committee decided. The 
proposed college, it was announced, wiil 
be patterned after the Illinois firemen’s 
college which has been operating success- 
fully for several years. 

Twelve States had firemen’s colleges 
last year and 18 are contemplating such 
courses this year, the committee’s in- 
vestigations have disclosed, The purpose | 
of the colleges is to give firemen short 
courses of training in modern methods 
of fire protection and fire prevention. 
Usually a series of lectures and demon- | 


strations are given by experts over @| ing Office cannot do the necessary work. | rights of such companies to do business 
lin the State of Michigan.” 


period of several days, 


| lie 


| Value 
Jin 


j (May 29, 1930.) 


has made it possible to pay the second 
dividend at this time. 

Mr. Conway is now engaged in bringing | 
hundreds of suits to collect the assess- | 
ments, the proceeds of which will be dis- | 
tributed in the form of a third dividend | 
to injured persons and beneficiaries as 
soon as the amount collected will permit. 
A third dividend is not expected for a} 
year or more, and the amount is con- 


tingent on the amount collected by the 
levied 


liquidator from the assessment 







Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Genera of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-31973. 


rial 


Iceland Presentation of memo- | 
Traveling expenses of sculptor. Pub- | 
Resolution No. 18, June 21, 1929, 46 | 
Stat. 40, limits the number of representa- 
tives of the United States authorized to | 
attend the 1,000th anniversary of the Ice- 
landic Althing to five, and also authorizes 
the President of the United States to “pro- 
cure” and “present” a statue or memorial. 
The appropriation to carry out the provi- 
sions of this resolution is accordingly not 
available for the expenses of the sculptor 
(in addition to the five other representa- 
tives) to and from Iceland for the purpose 
of selecting a site for the memorial. (May 
28, 1930.) 
A-31584, 
There 


Lighthouse service tetirement. 
should continue to be excluded the 
of subsistence and other allowances 
computing the retirement pay of em- 
ployes in the Lighthouse Service under the 
provisions of section 6 of the act of June 
20, 1918, 40 Stat. GOX, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section % of the act of Mar. 
5, 1928, 45 Stat. 193, requiring the reason- 
able value of allowances furnished in kind 
to be determined and considered a part of 
compensation of civilian employes. 5 Comp. 
Gen, 957 distinguished. (May 28, 1930.) 

A-31806. (S) Oaths—Travel expense 
vouchers—Civil Service Commission. Un- 
der section 8 of the act of Aug. 24,. 1912, 
37 Stat. 487, which specifically enumerates 
the classes of officers and employes therein 
required, authorized and empowered to ad- 
minister oaths to accounts for travel ex- 
penses, there is no authority for the secre- 
tary or any other officer or employe of the 
Civil Service Commission to administer 
oaths to accounts for travel or other ex- 
penses against the United States. (May 
28, 1930.) 


A-25760. 


(S) Printing and binding— 
Blank books. Section 11 of the act of Mar. 
1, 1919, 40 Stat. 1270, requires all printing, 
binding, and blank-book work for the Con- 
gress, the executive Departments, etc., of 
the Government to be done at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, except such classes 
of work as the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing deems to be urgent or necessary to be 
done elsewhere than in the District of Co- 
lumbia for use of the field services outside 
the District. To justify an expenditure for 
work done elsewhere than at the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, there should be a 
showing that it is of a class authorized 
by the Joint Commitete on Printing to be 


done other than at the Government Print- 
ing Office or that the Government Print- 





Creditors of Insurer Filling Station Order 


;a 


| self-serve 


| visions of the 


Opposed in Indiana 





New Regulation Abolishes 
Use of Self-Service Sta- 


tions as Fire Menace 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, June 4. 
Despite the recent order of the State 
fire marshal, Alfred E. Hogston, abolish- 
ing the use of self-service gasoline fill- 
ing stations in the State after June 1, 
customers continued to serve themselves 
at an Indianapolis self-service station 
June 2. Mr. Hogston said he will send | 
an inspector to this station within a few | 
days and force its closing through court 


ion, if necessary. 
Protest against the order was regis- 
tered with Mr. Hogston in behalf of 


Thomas Jenkins, Richmond, Ind., manu- | 
facturer, who Mr. Hogston said, is the 
backer of the self-service filling stations. 
Following a conference recently with Mr. 
Jenkins’ attorney, Carl H. Weyl, of In- 
dianapolis, Mr. Hogston announced that 
the ruling would not be rescinded. 


Plan Is Disapproved 
“T am anxious to enforce this ruling 


| before the self-service idea spreads,” said 


Mr. Hogston. “Only by making oil sta- 
tion owners liable for enforcement of 
our danger rulings can we succeed in 
protecting the public. 

“An attendant should be on hand to 
aid in extinguishing any fire which 
might occur and to see that our depart- | 
mental orders governing smoking and 
the use of matches around filling sta- 
tions are énforced. | 

“We made this order after considerable | 
study and are willing to fight for its 
soundness.” 

Mr. Jenkins criticized the ruling of the 
fire marshal in a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

This is a question of very large mo- 
ment to automobile owners and both) 
sides of the question should be publicly | 
presented, 

An automobile owner is allowed~ the 
privilege of filling his gas tank with 
gasoline in his barn, garage, yard or any 
other place, except in a self-serve filling 
station. 

Fire Apparatus Available 

Apparatus for the prevention of fire is 
not usually available at places other than 
filling stations and conse- 
quently the fire hazard is greater. | 

In the self-service filling stations fire 
extinguishers are made readily available 
and there is an attendant on the lot who 
is fully conversant with their use. The 
automatic valve hoze nozzles used at 
these self-serve stations are the latest | 
designs and can be closed by the simple | 
release of pressure exerted by the opera- 
tor’s hand. Such is not the case in pri- 
vately owned garages, where, in most 
instances, the gasoline is poured through 
a funnel. 

It is hard to understand why owners 
are permitted to fill their tanks pro 
miscuously and under any and all condi- 
tions of fire hazard at all points except 
at self-serve filling stations, 





Michigan Investigates 
Insurance Rate Cuts 





Companies File Complaints 
Against Foreign Carriers 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, June 4. 

Governor Fred W. Green on June 8 
ordered an investigation by Wilbur M. 
Brucker, attorney general, and C. D. 
Livingston, State insurance commis- 
sioner, of alleged cuts in rates on fire, 
theft and collision insurance for auto- 
mobiles said to have been put into ef- 
tect May 29, 1930, by a group of for- 
eign insurance companies. The gover- 
nor’s action was taken following receipt 
of a petition from 10 Michigan automo- 
bile insurance companies, 

The Michigan companies charged in 
part that on “May 29, 1930, certain for- 
eign insurance companies conspired to- | 
gether and notified their Michigan agents 
by telephone, telegram and letter that 
there would be a reduction in rates of 
25 per cent on fire and theft and 50 per 
cent on collision,” 

The companies also stated “that there 
has been a rumor for two months that 
certain foreign companies were planning 
upon a reduction in rates to such an 
extent as to drive out competition and to 
impair the solvency of every Michigan 


company that attempted to meet the 
rate,” 
“Your petitionrs further show,” the 


petition continued, “that the cut in rates 
as put into effect May 29 by the foreign 
insurance companies constitutes an un- 
lawful and improper agreement, con- 
tract and combination in restraint of 
trade and commerce contrary to the pro- 
statutes of the State of | 
Michigan, being Act 329 of the public 
acts of 1925, providing penal punish- | 
ment for unlawful contracts, under- 
standings and agreements and that the 
conduct of said foreign insuranee com- 
panies amounts to unlawful and im- 
proper conspiracy jeopardizing  the| 
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Groups to Study 


In New Jersey 





Five Interested Elements to 
Inquire Into Compensa- 
tion Activities of Labor 
Department in State 





State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, June 4. 
Representatives of five interested 
groups have been named by the State 
labor commissioner, Charles R. Blunt, as 
an advisory commission to study and ad- 
vise any changes deemed necessary in 
the workmen’s compensation activities of 

the department. 

Labor, manufacturers, insurance under- 


| writers and the medical and legal pro- 


fessions each have a representative on 
the commission, the personnel of which 
is as follows: 

Thomas B. Eames, Millville, first vice 
president of 
Labor, recommended by Senator Arthur 
A. Quinn, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

William S. Landes, Newark, vice presi- 
dent of the Celluloid Corporation, recom- 
mended by J. Philip Bird, chairman of 
the New Jersey Industrial Council. 

A. Duncan Reid, Montclair, president 
of the Globe Indemnity Company, recom- 
mended by James A. Beha, general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 

Dr. J. B. Morrison, Newark, recom- 
mended by Dr. Andrew F. McBride, presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society. 

Maximilian M. Stallman, Newark, 
recommended by Ralph Lum, president of 


the State Bar Association. 


It is proposed, said Mr. Blunt, that the 
commission “investigate all phases of the 
organization of the workmen’s compensa- 


tion bureau, its procedure and operations, | 


with a view to recommending construc- 


tive changes in the laws and rules gov- | 
erning the same and in the bureau’s per- | 


sonnel and organization, if such recom- 
mendations are deemed necessary.” 

He added that it was not desired “that 
the conclusions be a coat of whitewash, 
but a picture of the entire subject in its 
true colors.” 

The operations of the compensation 
divisions, against which complaints as to 
irregular practices have been lodged, 
have been receiving the attention of Mr. 
Blunt since he took office a year ago. 


deputy commissioner in charge of the 

Newark office, was removed. 
Commissioner Blunt conceived the idea 

of an advisory commission several weeks 


|'ago and wrote to the recognized leaders 


of the various interested groups asking 
suggestions as to appointees. It is ex- 
pected that the survey will extend over 
a period of several months. 


Insured Realty Bonds 


Must Carry Appraisal 





Office of Kentucky Attorney 
General Renders Opinion 
For Insurance Companies 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, June 4. 

Insured real estate bonds can not be 
accepted as part of the statutory deposit 
required of domestic insurance companies 
in Kentucky unless they are accompanied 
by the appraisals of the property covered 
by the bonds, according to a recent opin- 
ion of Assistant Attorney General M. B. 
Holifield to the State insurance commis- 
sioner, Bush W. Allin. 

Mr. Holifield’s opinion follows in full, 
text: 

In your letter of May 12 to this de- 
partment you state: 

“The insurance department is having 
offered it by domestic companies certain 
insured real estate bonds as a part of 
their legal reserve required to be de- 
posited by them. We request that you 
refer to section 625, Kentucky Statutes, 


and instruct us whether or not we can! 


accept the insured real estate bonds 
which are not accompanied by the ap- 
praisals of the property covered by said 
bonds.” 

So much of section 625, 
Statutes, as is applicable is as follows: 


“The capital stock and accumulations 


of all insurance corporations may be in- 
vested in bonds and mortgages, lien notes 
or deeds of trust on unincumbered real 


| estate, worth fifty (50°) per cent more 
than the sum loaned thereon, exclusive of | 
buildings, unless such buildings are in- | 


sured, and the policy transferred to said 
company, and continued in force so long 
as the loan continues * * *; and in all 
investments made upon mortgage securi- 
ties the evidence of the debt and the 


| value of the property shall accompany 


the mortgage. * * *” 

We call your attention to the fact that 
the permission to insurance companies 
to invest their capital stock and aceumu- 
lations “in bonds and mortgages, lien 
notes or deeds of trust on unincumbered 
real estate” is granted on condition that 
“in all investments made upon mortgage 
securities the evidence of the debt and 
the value of the property shall accom- 
pany the mortgage, and that this condi- 
tion is mandatory and in no event can 
bonds secured by a mortgage or deed of 
trust on real estate, unless it is accom- 
panied by evidence of the debt and the 
value of property upon which the mort- 
gage is based, be accepted. And we will 
further suggest that bonds which permit 
the sale and substitution of other real 


estate should in no instance be accepted, | ° 


and that both the insurance companies 
and the policyholders would receive a 
higher degree of protection if the com- 
missioner would also require a certificate 
from the corporation, firm or attorney 
that furnished the abstract to the title 
of the real estate, stating that same was 
unincumbered at the time the mortgage 
or deed of trust that secures the bond 


was executed and recorded in the office | 


of the county court clerk where the real 
estate is located. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
ave obtainable at prices stated, execlu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
State Cooperation in the Enforcement of 
National Prohibition Laws, A factual Out- 
line of Federal and State Responsibility. 
Bureau of Prohibition, United States 
Treasury Department, Free. 3830-26569 


the State Federation of | 


As | 
|a result of his inquiry, Harry J. Goas, 


Kentucky | 


JUNE 5, 1930 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PustisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 





En forcement of Present Laws 
On Prohibition Is Advocated 





‘Commissioner Doran Says Present Situation is but One 
Step Ahead of State Control Which Was in 
Existence Eleven Years Ago 





National prohibition is but one step 
beyond what existed in 1919 and all 
those States of the Union which did not 
have state-wide prohibition in 1920 all 
had very elaborate laws controlling the 
liquor traffic, the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition, James M. Doran, states in a 
|monograph just issued by the Bureau 
lof Prohibition, Treasury Department. 
| Publication of the monograph entitled 


“State Cooperation in the Enforcement | 


of the National Prohibition Act,” was 
begun in the issue of June 38, continued 
in the issue of June 4, and proceeds as 
follows in full text: 

The States of the Union that did not 
have state-wide prohibition in 1920 when 
the national act was passed all had very 
elaborate laws controlling the 
traffic. All but two, New York and Penn- 


liquor | 


sylvania, had strict local option laws, so! 


that over 14,000,000 people in these 16 
States were living under State prohibi- 
tion prior to enactment of the national 
law. 


jlicense towns there could 


|; censes 


A brief synopsis of these State laws | ( 
could be no sale in or shipment to dry 


is not without interest and will make it 
apparent how earnestly people in every 
State were working to solve the liquor 
problem, which was ever present and 
which presented situations that demanded 
thoughtful study and careful control. 

It may be pointed out in studying the 
following State laws that as industrial 


conditions throughout the country 
changed and the speed of production 
increased; as the lives of the citizens 
,of each State expanded under the in- 


creased benefits of industrial prosperity, 
the laws controlling liquor became more 
stringent. There is a close relation be- 
tween these two developments which 
brought about a further step in the evolu- 
tion of tiquor control—national prohibi- 
tion. 

It can not be mentioned too often that 
national prohibition is but one step be- 
yond what existed in 1919. 


Statutes Enforced 
By States Are Listed 


It seems certain that, had not national 
prohibition come when it did, more 
States would have voted state-wide pro- 
hibition as a necessary concommitant to 
their industrial and social progress. 

California.—California had local op- 


tion by towns, incorporated cities, and 
supervisorial districts. Sales of liquor 
'were prohibited to minors, drunkards, 


,to every 500 


| law. 
| license, $1,000. 


cinct and ward option. The State pro- 
hibited the sale of liquor in dry areas, 
on Sundays or election days, to minors 
or drunkards. The State license was 
$300. All railroads were compelled to 
keep a record of liquor shipments, re- 
cording the name and address of the 
consignee and to send these records to 
the secretary of state monthly. 

Maryland. -Maryland had county op- 
tion laws. Other laws regulating liquor 
traffic were passed by the _ counties 
themselves. Saloons closed at midnight 
and on Sundays and election days. Li- 
censes varied from $100 to $500 outside 
of Baltimore, $1,000 in Baltimore. The 
nine Eastern Shore counties and Car- 
roll, Montgomery, and Garret had anti- 
shipping laws. 

Massachusetts. — Massachusetts 
local option for cities and towns. In 
not be more 
than 1 saloon for every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants; in Boston, 1 to 500 people. Li- 
were graduated from $300 in 
to $1,000 in Boston. There 


had 


villages 


areas and railroads must keep records 
of shipments. There was a liberal search 
and seizure law, and violators of the 
law were declared common nuisances 
and could be abated. The effect of alco- 
hol on the human system was taught in 
all public schools. as a compulsory 
course. There were no sales on Sundays 
or election days or after 11 p. m. 
Minnesota.x—Minnesota had local 
county option laws. Licenses were 
granted by councils of municipalities, 
and the grantee must furnish $2,000 
bonds to observe the law. 
would not be granted to anyone who 
had been convicted of breaking the laws 
or ordinances governing liquor traffic. 


Missouri Cities 


Voted Action Separately 


There could not be more than 1 saloon 
inhabitants, and licenses 
were voided for any infraction of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul had high 
There were also police 


jlimits in these towns to keep saloons 


out of the residence districts. 


No sale was permitted in any dry 
area, within 1 mile of the State uni- 
versity, normal school, or soldiers’ 


homes; no sale to women, children, or 
drunkards or between 11 p. m. and 


|6 a. m, 


and Indians, and within certain distances | 


of schools, churches, and public parks 
and buildings. Municipalities could reg- 
ulate saloons, fix the license and hours 
of closing, except that the State law 
compelled saloons to close between 2 a. 
m. and 6 a. m.; and provided for com- 
plete closing during the entire ,period 
on Sundays and election days. © There 
was no sale of liquor or shipment into 
dry areas, nor could orders be solicited 
in those areas. 
Connecticut.—Connecticut had 
ship option laws. 
ties, residence and 
tricts were free 


town- 


dis- 
Sales 


manufacturig 
from saloons. 


| were prohibited within 200 feet of any | 


school or church; to women, children, 
and drunkards; in any community after 


{10 p. m., and on Sundays and election | 


|days. License fees were regulated by 
the State and were graduated from $330 
to $750. 


| fo 


In license communi- | 


|option, two of, which, Kent and Essex, ! 


License in the other two dis- 
regulated by the State. 


| were dry. 
| tricts was 


| Drinking on the premises was prohibited, | 


| There was no sale on Sundays or elec- 
|tion days or to minors or drunkards. 
The attorney general was to prosecute 
liquor law violations, and conviction of 
a seller worked forfeiture of possession 
and license. 
shipping from wet into dry area. 

Illinois.—Illinois had local option. To 
vote on the question of license or no li- 
cense 25 per cent of the registered 
voters could petition the clerk of elec- 
tions to put the question on the next 
| ballot. A majority vote decided. No 
selling or transportation from wet into 
dry areas was allowed, and places vio- 
lating the law were adjudged nuisances 
and could be abated. 
prohibited by the State: 

1. Within 2 miles of any city or vil- 
lage. 

2. Within 4 
versity. 

3. Within 11% miles of any 
States training school. 

4. Within two-thirds of a mile of any 
old soldiers’ home. 

5. To minors or drunkards. 

6. On Sundays from midnight to mid- 
night. 

(ie 
ments, 

Cities and villages had power to pass 
ordinances regulating the sale of liquor. 


miles of the State uni- 


United 


public dances or entertain- 


County Option 
Obtained in Kentucky 


Municipalities in dry areas were pro- 
hibited from licensing the sale of liquor, 


but might aid in the enforcement of 
local option laws. High license pre- 
vailed in cities, $1,000 to $2,000, and 


there was much bootlegging to avoid the 
payment of fees, 

Kentucky.—Kentucky had county op- 
tion laws. No sale was permitted in dry 
areas or shipment into such areas. No 


sales to minors or drunkards or on Sun- 

day and election days. 
Louisiana.—Louisiana had county op- 

pre- 


tion laws, municipal option, and 





Industry Below Average 
Reported in New England 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
and industrial group, but the total value 
of building contracts awarded in New 
England during the first four months 


|of 1930 was materially less than that 
during the corresponding period in 1929. 

The demand for workers at State em- 
ployment bureaus in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island was somewhat better in 
April than in March, while in Connecti- 
cut there was little change. In an iden- 
tical number of Massachusetts manu- 
facturing establishments in April as 
|}compared with March, there was a de- 
crease of 1.9 per cent in the number of 
wage earners, a decrease of 2.9 per cent 
in the aggregate pay roll, and a decline 
of 1 per cent in the average weekly earn- 
ings per person. Sales of reporting de- 
partment stores in New England in April 
were about 10 per cent larger than in 
| April, 1929, and for the first four months 


ov, 


were approximately 1 per cent larger in| 


total volume than during this period a 
jyear ago. 


There was no selling or! 


Sale of liquor was | 


|drunkards, and between 1 a. 


The method of arriving at local option 
was a petition signed by 10 per cent of 
the registered voters in the city, town, 
or village presented to the clerk of elec- 
tions, and the question was put on the 
ballot at the next election. 

A majority of the votes cast carried 
for or against license. Any person con- 
victed of selling liquor without a license 
three times was a “confirmed and 
habitual seller without a license” and 
imprisoned for three years. 

Missouri.—Missouri had county option, 
except in cities of over 2,500. 
cities voted separate from the gounty. 
Sales were prohibited near certain build- 
ings, schools, churches, theaters, and 
parks; also, to women, minors, and 
m. and 6 
a. m. City councils fixed fees, which 
ranged as high as $1,000 in St. Louis. 
Licenses were issued by the secretary of 
state, police boards, or as is done in St. 


— _ | Louis by an excise board. 
Delaware.—Delaware was divided into | 


ur districts for the purpose of local | 


New Jersey.—New Jersey had mu- 
nicipal local option laws. Fifteen 
cent initiative petition brought about an 
election, and the majority of voters de- 
cided for or aginst license. These were 
graduated ftom $300 to $1,500. No sale 
was permitted in dry areas, to minors, 
women, or drunkards, after closing 
hours, or on credit or near certain build- 
ings. The State’s attorney could em- 


ploy detectives to watch saloons and ap- | 


prehend violators of the law. Liquor 
dealers could be tried without a jury. 

New York.—New York had a State 
license law and no local option. To pre- 
vent sales without license there was a 
liberal search and seizure law. No sales 
were permitted to minors or drunkards 
or between 1 a, m. and 6 a. m. or within 
200 feet of a church or school. Local 
option only in towns or villages on four 
questions only: ? 

1. Shall liquor be drunk on the prem- 
ises where sold ? 

2. Shall liquar be sold not to be drunk 
on the premises ? 

3. Shall liquor be sold by druggists on 
doctors’ prescriptions? 

4. Shall liquor be sold only by inn- 
keepers? 


Pennsylvania Used 
State License System 


Licenses were limited to 1 saloon to 
each 750 people and went with the 
premises and not the person, were trans- 
ferable, and by special permit might be 
made,to cover all night sales. High li- 
cense prevailed. No complaint could be 
made against a saloon except by a house- 
holder living within 100 feet of the place 
complained of. 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania had _ the 
State license system and no local option. 
Judges of the county courts issued li- 
censes after a bond of $2,000 was put 
up guaranteeing good behavior. _Li- 
censes were not transferable. There 
were heavy penalties for selling without 
a license. No sales were permitted to 
minors or drunkards, on Sundays, elec- 
iton days, and certain holidays. Grape 
growers might sell to dealers without a 


license. No women Were to be employed 
in saloons in any capacity. Licenses 
were revoked for violation of the law. 


High license was the rule in the larger 
cities. 

Rhode Island.—Rhode Island had town- 
ship and city option biennially. Sales 
were prohibited 200 feet from = any 
church, school, public building, to minors, 
women and drunkards, on Sundays, 
Christmas, Labor Day, and election days. 
The State issued licenses, which were 
high in Providence. 

Vermont.—Vermont had township local 
option, stringent laws against shipment 
into dry areas, and prohibited sales to 
minors, women, and drunkards, on trains 
and boats after 10 p, m. 

Wisconsin.— Wisconsin had local option 


for cities, villages, and townships and 
residence district option in cities. Sa- 
loons were prohibited 3,200 feet from 


the State university, 300 feet from any 
school, church, or public building, and 5 
miles from any naval or military post. 
Closing hours were regulated by each 
locality, municipalities having unlimited 
control over the operation of saloons. 
There conld not be more than 1 saloon 
for each 500 inhabitants. 

The continuation of the memoran- 
dum discussing the “state of mind 
of the country at large on Jan, 16, 
1920, when the national prohibition 
act became effective” will be printed 
in full text in the issue of June 6. 


License |, 


Such | 


per | 












New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily, by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Bryans, John Kennedy. Shadowkids at play 
pictures and verses. 88 p., illus. N. Y 
The Platt & Munk co., 1930. 30-1095 

Bundy, Walter Ernest. The passion wech 
day by .day, a handbook for ministers 
laymen and study groups. 235 p. Chi 
cago, Willett, Clark & Colby, 1930. 

30-1096 

Cammell, Ciuarles Richard. The poems o 
Charles Richard Cammell, 1911-1929, 26 
p. London, G. Richards, 1930. 30-1095 


Dewey, John. Democracy and education 
an introduction to the philosophy of edu} 


cation. (Text-book series in education 
ed. by P. Monroe.) 434 p. N. Y., Thd 
Macmillan co., 1929. 30-1093 


Dutton, Benjamin. Navigation and nautical 
astronomy. 3d ed. A textbook on navi 
gation and nautical astronomy, prepare 
for use at the United States naval acad 
emy by... 435 p., illus. Annapolis, Md, 
United States naval institute, 1930. 
30-1092: 

London, 
30-10959 


Famous plays of to-day, 671 p. 
Gollanez, 1930. 

Faulkner, John Alfred. Burning question 
in historic Christianity. 235 p. N. Y. 
The Abingdon press, 1930, 30-10964 

Gable, J. Harris. Boys’ hook of exploration 
stories of the exploration of the world 
by ... with charts by the author, pro 
fusely illustrated. 435 p., illus. N. YJ 
E. P. Dutton & co., 1930, 30-1103 

Greenleaf, Clarence Albert. School healt 
work in Cattaraugus County; a prelimi 
nary review of the school program of th 

| Cattaraugus County health demonstration 
8&0 p., illus. N. Y., Milbank memoria 

| fund, 1929? 30-1104 

Gwynn, Denis Cardinal’ Wise 
man. 300 p. London, Burns, Oates. & 
Washbourne, 1929. 30-1096 

Hobbs, Edward W. How to make old-time 
ship models. 208 p., illus. Boston, C. E 
Lauriat co., 1929. 30-1092 

Howard, James Leland. Seth Harding, mar 


Rolleston. 


| iner; a naval picture of the revolution 
| #301 p. New Haven, Yale university press 
1930. 


30-1094¢ 
Alumni fund 
- Book of memorial mem 
Centennial edition. 1829-1929, 
Jacksonville, Tl, 1929. 30-10934 
of Pacific relations. America 
-.. Report. 1927-29. 1v. N 
: 30-1095 
institute of intellectual co 
University exchanges in Eu 
rope. Handbook of the institutions an 
measures in all the European countrie 
to facilitate the work of professors, stu 


Illinois college, Jacksonville. 
association. 
berships. 
212 p. 

Institute 

| council. 
Y., 1930. 

International 

operation. 


dents and teachers abroad. 2d rev. ed 
240 p. Paris, The League of nations In 


stitute of intellectual cooperation, 1929. 
30-1103% 


Jenkins, Burris Atkins. The world’s deb 
to Protestantism. 270 p. Boston, Mass, 
The Stratford co., 1930, 30-1096: 

Knight, Austin Melvin. Modern seaman 
ship, by 9th ed., rewritten, rev 
and enl. by Harry A. Baldridge. (Va 
Nostrand’s nautical manuals.) 936 Pp. 
illus. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand eco., 1930 

3530-10925 

La Grange, Clementine 


(de Chaumont 
Quitry) baronne de Open house i 
Flanders, 1914-1918: Chateau de la Motte 
au Bois, by Baroness Ernest de La Grange 
translated from the unpublished Frene 
by Melanie Lind; with an introduction b 
Field Marshal the Viscount Allenby, 39% 
p., illus. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co. 
1930. ; 30-10959 
Little, W. B. Science in the home. (Science 
in everyday life. Second series.) 197 p. 
illus. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1929. 
| 30-10929 
Lloyd, Alfred Manby. Notes on America 
shrines in England, by... 168 p., illus 
London, Talbot & co., 1930. 30-1095 
| McAllister, Jane Ellen. The training o 
negro teachers in Louisiana. (Thesis (Ph 
D.)—Columbia university, 1929. Published 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni 
versity, Contributions to education, no 
364.) 95 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Co 
lumbia university, 1929, 30-10930 
Mathews, Shailer. The atonement and thd 
social process. 212 p. N. Y., The Mac 
millan co., 1930, 30-1096 
Maynard, Theodore. De Soto and the con 
quistadores, by... 297 p. N. Y., Long. 
mans, Green and co., 1930, 30-10942 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, called Ib 
Batutah. ... Traveis in Asia and Africa 
1325-1354, translated and selected by H 
A. R. Gibb, with 


an introduction and 
notes. (The Argonaut series, ed. by Sig 
EF. Denison Ross and Eileen Power. vii. 
398 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 1929 
- , 5 30-1103 
Muijica, Francisco, History of the sky 
scraper, 72 p. N. Y., Archaeology 
architecture press, 1930, 30-1104 
New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 
tee Handbook of the classical collection 

| by Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. D. Ne 
and enl. ed. 380 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 
30-11044 


Nixon, Justin Wroe. 
tian faith. 327 
brothers, 1930. 

Pancoast, Charles Edward. A Quaker forty 
niner, the adventures of Charles Edward 
Pancoast on the American frontier; edited 
by Anna Paschall Hannum, with a fore 
word by John Bach McMaster. 402 p. 
illus. an. University of Pennsylvania 
press, 1930. 30-1 5 

| Rand school of social science, New You 
Dept. of labor research. What shall 

read? A book list for boys and girls 
emphasizing the progressive social spirit. 
compiled by Grace Poole and Solon Da 

Leon of the Research department, Rand 

school of social science, 285 p. N.- we 

Issued by the Educational department, 

Workmen's circle, 1929, 30-10936 

arkhurst, Daniel Burleigh. The painter i 

oil; a complete treatise on the principles 

and technique necessary to the painting 


An emerging Chris 
‘ ’., Harper & 
30-1096 


P. 


P 


of pictures in oil colors. Rev. ed. 416 p. 
illus. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepar 
co., 1930, 30-1103 
Porter, Mrs. Jennie (Henderson). Hanna 
Johnson and Polly Palmer with some of 
their kinsfolk. &3 p. Kansas City, Mo. 
The Lowell press, 1930. 30-1094: 
Remmers, Hermann Henry. A llabus 
work-book for a two-level plan of in 
struction in elementary psychology 
forty-one lessons designed to introduce 
the beginning student to the concepts. 
principles, and methods of psychology 
by . and G. C. Brandenburg. 110 P. 
illus. N, Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 


30-10964 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publication 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Alabama—Report of the Complete List of 
Accredited Hatcheries and Accredited and 


Certified Flocks, Seth P. Storrs, Com 
missioner, Agriculture and _ Industries, 
Montgomery, 1930. 

Alabama—Report of the General Order 


a d Conference Rulings relating to Trans 
portation Companies other than Motof 
Carriers, Telephone and Telegraph Com 
panies, Alabama Public Service Commis 
sion, Montgomery, 1930, 

Alabama—Report of the Real Estate Li 
cense Act, Alabama Real Estate Commis 
sion, Montgomery, 1930, 

Alabama— Report of the Regulation 
Adopted by The State Board of Agricul 
ture Governing Bee Diseases in Alabam 


Department of Agriculture and Indus 
tries, Montgomery, 1930, 
Virginia—-Report of the Department o 


Taxation of the State of Virginia, Taxa 


tion of Inheritances. Division of Pur. 
chase and Printing, Richmond, 1929, 
Virginia—Report of a Commission to In 


quire into the Matter of the Correct For 
|} and Type of the Seal of Virginia, House 

Document No. 7. Division of Purchas 
| and Printing, Richmond, 1930, 


> 
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ight to Deduct 
oss of Affiliated 
Firm Is Refused 


eceipt of Benefit by One 
Concern After Filing of 
Separate Returns Is Bar 
To Allowance 


San Francisco, Calif.—Under the cir- 
mstances of this case the taxpaying 
poration should not be permitted to 
duct a loss sustained by a so-called 
liated company in 1921, the Circuit 
urt of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
d. The “affiliated” company had al- 
andy received the full benefit of the loss 
deducting it from 1922 income, the 
inion explained. The taxpaying com- | 
ny is now claiming a deduction for the | 
e loss on the ground that, although 
two companies made separate re- 
rns, they were affiliated, and therefore 
loss suffered by the other company 
1921 was deductible by the taxpayer 
r that year. 


vi STRAUSS REALTY COMPANY V. 
UNITED STATES; CirRcUIT CouRT oF AP- 
PEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, No. 6016. 
ppeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of California, 
Southern Division. 
HN C. ALTMAN and RICHARD S. GOLD- 
MAN Por the taxpayer; GEORGE J. HAT- 
FIELD and ESTHER B. PHILLIPS for the 
Government. 
Pfore RUDKIN, 
Circuit Judges. 
The full text of-the court’s opinion 
livered May 19, follows: 
RupKIN, Circuit Judge—Mar. 15, 
22, Levi Strauss Realty Company, a 
rporation, filed with the collector of 
ernal revenue at San Francisco its | 
ome and profits tax return for the 
lendar year 1921, reporting a net in- 
me subject to tax in the sum of $48,- 
9.93, upon which there was assessed 
tax of $4,825.99. The Commissioner 
Internal Revenue reviewed and au- 
ed the return and found and deter- 
ined that the net income of the tax- 
yer for the year in question was the} 
m of $48,259.95, as reported. The tax | 
us assessed was paid in installments 
ring the year 1922. 
Mar. 15, 1922, Levi Strauss & Com- 
ny, a corporation, filed with the col- 
tor of internal revenue at San 
rancisco its income and profits tax re- 
rn for the calendar year 1921, report- 
g a net loss in the sum of $104,650.27. 
e Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
viewed and audited this return and} 
und and determined that the loss sus- 
ined by the taxpayer was the sum of | 
823,836.54, instead of $104,650.27 as 
nimed. 
Refund Claim Dismissed 
Mar. 10, 1923, the last-named corpora- 
bn filed with the collector of internal | 
venue its income tax return for. the 
lendar ‘year 1922. By this return a 
X was reported in the sum of $26,- 
6.27, which was duly assessed. When 
e return was filed the taxpayer claimed | 
a deduction the net loss sustained 
bring the calendar year 1921, in the 
m of $104,650.27. Upon a review and 
dit of the return, the Commissioner 
Internal Revenue found and deter- 
ined that the correct tax liability of 
e taxpayer for the year 1922 was the} 
m of $1,915.87. In this determination 
e Commissioner allowed and deducted | 
e total net loss for the vear 1921, as 
termined by him in the previous year, 
stead of the sum of $104,650.27, as 
pimed by the taxpayer. 
A refund wus thereupon ordered in| 
e sum of $24350.40 and this refund 
AS paid to the taxpayer, or applied by | 
on taxes due for other years. The 
esent action was brought by the first- 
med corporation against the United 
ates to recovcr the tax paid during 
e year 1922 for the calendar year 1921, 
bon the ground that the two corpora- 
ns were affiliated during that year 
nd were required by law to file a con-| 
lidated return, and that, inasmuch as 
e loss sustained by one corporation | 
ceeded the profits made by the other, | 
ither corporation was subject to a tax. | 
rom a judgmeiut dismissing the action, 
e present appeal was prosecuted. 
It appears from the record that the 
rporations in question made separate 
turns for the calendar year 1921, when| 
ey were required by law to make a 
nsolidated return, if affiliated as} 
aimed, and that they again made sep-| 
ate returns for the calendar year 1922, 
hen it was optional with them to make | 
parate returns or a consolidated re- 
rn, if affiliated as claimed. It thus| 
ppears that both corporations volun- 
rily made separate returns when they 
ere required or permitted by law to 
lake consolidated returns, if affiliated 
thin the meaning of the law. 
These returns were accepted by the 
vernment and the taxes voluntarily 
id thereon. Under such circum- 
lances we doubt very much whether 
her corporation could thereafter main- 
in an action to recover the tax thus 
id, on the sole ground that a different 
turn should have been made. Alameda 
vestment Co. v. McLaughlin, 33 Fed. 
d) 120. But, be that as it may, in 
e present instance one of the so-called 
filiated corporations has already re- 
ived the full benefit of the loss sus- 
ined in 1921 by a deduction of that 
ss from its gross income in the follow- 
ig year, and the other corporation will 
t now be permitted to claim a deduc- 
n of the same loss for the 
extinguishing the tax paid 
lendar year 1921. 
It is no answer 


DIETRICH and WILBUR, 


purpose 
for the 
the two! 


to say that 


Index and Digest 
ederal Tax Decisions 


and Rulings 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent m 
the disposition of other cases.—Evx- 
tract from regulations of Commis. 
stoner of Internal Revenue. 


A 
Deductions—Losses incurred 
ears—Affiliated companies— 
Where two corporations voluntarily 
ade separate returns when they were 
equired or permitted by law to make 
onsolidated returns, if affiliated within 
e meaning of the law, and one of 
e corporations received the full bene- 
t of a loss sustained in 1921 by a de- 
uction of that los: from its gross in- 
pme in the following year, the other 
rporation will not be permitted to 
aim a deduction of the same loss for 
e purposes of extinguishing the tax 
laid for the calendar year 1921.—Levi 
Svaus R. Co. v. U. S. (C. C. A. 9.)— 
U. S, Daily 1098, June 5, 1930, 


in other 


corporations are separate and distinct 
and that the appellant should not be 
prejudiced by a deduction claimed by and 
allowed to the other corporation. When 
two corporations are affiliated because 
substantially all their capital stock is 
owned or controlled by the same inter- 
ests, the law looks behind the corporate 
entities and permits losses suffered by 
one corporation to be offset against 


e 


profits realized by the other, but it does | 


not permit one corporation to deduct a 
loss in one year and the other corpora- 
tion to deduct the same identical loss in 
another year. That is exactly what is 
sought here. The judgment of the court 
below must therefore be affirmed, with- 
out considering the question of affilia- 
tion; and it is so ordered. 
(re 


Tax Appeals Hearings Set 
For Colorado and Montana 


Circuit hearings were announced by 
the Board of Tax Appeals to be held 
in Helena, Mont., the week of June 9 
and in Denver, Colo., from June 16 to 
June 25, inclusive. Eugene Black 


as 
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Division No. 15 of the Board will preside Nebraska Sends Blanks 
at the hearings which will be held in each ; . _ ; 


city. Following are the titles and docket 
numbers of proceedings to be called: 

Helena, June 9 to 14.—40042, L, E. Tue- 
ker; Estate of W. O. Metzei; 18270, 
First National Bank in Miles City; 27854, 
Matthias W. Wildschutz; 32966, Jesse F. 
Taylor; 39802, E. W. Battleson; 43416, Ste- 
venson Consolidated Oil Co.; 43421, Sun- 
burst Refining Co.; 43422, Stevenson Asso- 
ciated Royalties Co., and 45979, Sunburst 
Oil & Refining Co. 

Denver, June : 21157, M. A. Nich- 
olson et al; 19282 C. Bender; 39025, 
William T. Bivin; 2! Wyoming National 
Bank, of Casper; 27 . J. G. Nicholas; 
16204, Sommers Oil Co. ‘ . 
Olinger Mortuary Association; 31225, E. EF. 
Sommers, Estate of Mayme C. Sommers, Ad- 
ministratrix, C. T. A.; 18546, R. W. Rhoads 
Candy Co.; 28620, Mrs. J. T. Hart; 
33213, Federal Shale Oil Co.; 26707, 26708, 
Delos D. Potter; 24169, William Penn Hotel 
19032, W. Cowell Company; 20493, 
B. Sargent; 21978, ¢ 1, 27839, Big 
ollieries Co.; 45, Dr. H. C. 
Inance Corp.; 

Corp.; 
j 


8855 


28619, 


6.5 
Estelle 
Horn ¢ 
Brown; 
44946, i 
. ule . Pz 
I : Transport ; d 35326 


ybell Musie Co. 


-_ 


PRETTY CURVES WIN! 


Covering Occupation Tax 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, June 4. 

Blanks covering 
have been sent to Nebraska corporations 


the occupation tax | 


and foreign corporations doing business | 


in the State. “All tax on domestic cor- 
porations becomes due on July 1 and de- 
linquent on Aug. 1 of each year; foreign 
corporations become due on Aug. 1 and 
delinquent on Sept. 1 of each year,” ac- 
cording to instructions accompanying the 
blanks. 

The basis of the tax in the case of do- 
mestic corporations is the paid up capital 
stock; on foreign corporations, the capi- 


{tal used in Nebraska, the blanks state. 


Ox : ‘ ‘ 
36934, | Beatrice Creamery Co. v. 


Whether or not this method of comput- 
ing the tax amounts to a discrimination 


| 


against domestic companies in violation | 


of the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion the question presented in the 
case entitled State of Nebraska, ex rel. 
Marsh, No. 
appealed to the 


is 


885, which has 


been 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach For A Lucky Instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, even in 


smoking. 


Avoid that future shadow* by avoiding 


over-indulgence, if you would maintain that modern, 
ever-youthful figure. ‘Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Supreme Court of the United States from 
a decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court (IV U. S. Daily 2826). 
Consolidated Tax Return 
Ruled on in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 4. 


Where two or more corporations file a | 


consolidated corporation franchise tax re- 
turn, the minimum tax of $25 is payable 
by each corporation of the group, Attor- 
ney General U. S. Webb advised State 
Controller Ray L. Riley May 27. 


Farm Taxes in Oklahoma 
Found Above Other Levies 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, June 4. 
Tax on farm property, land and farm 
improvements amounted to 12.6 per cent 
of the total gross receipts from Okla- 
homa farms last year, C. H. Hyde, mem- 
ber of the commission recently appointed 
by Governor Holloway to study the Okla- 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco —The 
Cream of the Crop—“”IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heating 
process. Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say that Luckies 
are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 


*In his book, “Get Rid of That Fat,” Samuel G. Blythe says: “Any man or woman who is twenty pounds overweight is sick.” 
We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do 
declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid over- 
indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


( 


| homen tax situation, has reported to the 


| commission. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


“Farm crops on the average are not | 


bringing cost of production,” Mr. Hyde’s 
report says. “I regret that the mortgage 
records on real estate prove that I am 


correct. Most of the farm land was given | 


to the settlers 40 years ago and is now 
| mortgaged for more than twice what the 
improvements are worth.” 

“No farms were mortgaged in Okla- 
homa, the Federal census of 1890 
showed,” the report goes on to say. “In 
1900, 9.2 per cent of the farms were 
niortgaged. In 1910, 43.5 per cent were 
| mortgaged and 22 per cent of the value 
of farms was carried in the mortgage. 
In 1920, 60.6 per cent was mortgaged 
and 26.7 per cent of the value of the 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Tax Authority of County 
Officers in Ohio Limited 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, June 4. 


After Jan. 1, 1931, the authority of the 
county commissioners to make a levy in 


excess of 1% per cent will be limited, 
Attorney General Bettman ruled June 2. 


9 


—— 


| On that date the constitutional provision 


adopted last November will be effective, 
the opinion explained. Under that pro- 
vision no property assessed according to 
value can be taxed in excess of 15 mills 


lof its value, except when authorized by 


a majority vote of the electors of the tax- 


jing district or as provided for by the 


farms was carried in a mortgage, and in| 


11925 over 75 per cent of the farms were 


| mortgaged and 39.7 per cent of the value | 


of the 
gage.” 

The tax paid by farmers is relatively 
larger than that paid by public service 
corporations, according to the report 


farms was carried in a 


mort- | 


charter of a municipality. 

After the amendment becomes effective 
county commissioners will have no power 
to make a levy outside of the 15-mill 
limitation for paying a county’s propor- 
tion of the expense of cooperating with 


| the highway department for the construc- 


tion of a highway, the opinion held, but 


|the rule will not apply when the levy was 


which submits comparative figures cov- | for bonds authorized prior to the effective 


ering different classes of utilities. 


“Coming events 
cast their 


‘date of the amendment. 


shadows before” 


— against irritation— against cough. 


TUNE IN 
The Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra,every Saturday 
and Thursday evening 
over N. B.C. networks, 
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Railroads 


Proposals of Two Railreads 





To Acquire Wheeling Opposed 





I. C. C. Denies Motion of Nickel Plate Asking Dismissal of 
Proceedings Growing Out of P. & W. Va. 





fected according to plans‘approved by 
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. And Wabash Petitions 120 160 = — ai. 
| & 5/8 | i Fl Production Less Than Ye 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia and| Commission, or join in the making of 100 140 22 Pes “4 2 3 s Ago However Montl 
Wabash railroads have “failed to comply such a motion, to so modify the Com- be | ae 9 5 
with the spirit and intent of the law un- ee eae to _—— ou ye 80 120 t Bj} + et Report from Bureau 
7 solidations are to be ef- ing to the Chesapeake & io-Nicke | : ; 
2 ee Plate System rather than to the Wa- 100! Mines Discloses 


the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
in their respective applications pending 
before the Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway, the Commission was ad- 
vised June 4 by the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway. 

The Nickel Plat® motions in Finance 
Docket Nos. 6486 and 8231, urged that 
the entire proceedings growing out of 
the two applications be dismissed by the 
Commission, and hearings scheduled for 
June 9 be cancelled. 

The Commission denied both motions 
and the hearings will proceed as sched- 
uled. 

Tn its motion to dismiss the Wabash 
application, the Wheeling went into con- 
siderable detail relative to the necessity 
of the Wheeling as a part of the system 
including the Nickel Plate’s properties. 

It was explained that the P. & W. Va. 
application is “moot” and “the Commis- 
sion has repeatedly held that it will not 
hea. or consider moot cases.” : 

Continuing, the Nickel Plate motion 
asserted that the “application should be 
dismissed because of the utter failure of 
applicant, the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Company, to show any 
present or any probable future ability to 
take advantage of any authority which 
might be granted by the Commission or 
to secure stock control of the Wheeling on 
any terms.” ' 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is 


grouped in System No. 7, Wabash-Sea- 


board, among other carriers, with the 
Wabash, Lehigh Valley, Norfolk & West- 


bash-Seaboard System to which it is now 
assigned, 
The Nickel Plate, Wabash, and Pitts- 


burgh & West Virginia all had applica-, 


tions pending before the Commission for 
authority to purchase control of the 
Wheeling, and these conflicting applica- 
tions were scheduled to be heard June 9 
before Assistant Finance Director C. V. 
Burnside. The Wheeling filed three sep- 
arate petitions with the Commission urg- 
ing dismissal of the applications and 
cancellation of the hearings. 

It was contended that the Wabash ap- 
plication should be dismissed by reason 


‘of the fact that it was alleged to be in- 


directly controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Raliroad through the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany which owns large blocks of Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley stock. For the same 


| reason the application of the Pittsburgh 


& West Virginia was attacked by the 
Wheeling, the assertion being made that 
that carrier was controlled by the Penn- 
sylvania through the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, a holding company controlled by 
interests common to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The only objection made by the Wheel- 


ing to the Nickel Plate’s application was | 
alleged “nonconformity” with the Com- | 


mission’s rules of practice governing the 
filing of merger applications. It was 
contended that motion must first be made 
by the Van Sweringen road to amend the 
consolidation plan so as to allocate the 
Wheeling to the C. & O.-Nickel Plate 


system in lieu of the Wabash-Seaboard, | 
before the Nickel Plate could appropri- | 
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Crude petroleum production showe 
gain in the daily average output in Ay 
|as compared with March, but a decre 
}as compared with April, 1929, accord 
|to the monthly petroleum report iss 
June 4 by the Bureau of Mines, Dep 
ment of Commerce. 
| Total stocks declined, although er 
runs to stills increased materially, it 
stated. The domestic demand for mq 
| fuel was 7 per cent higher than in A 
| 1929, and there was a gain in prod 
tion of fuel. Exports of gasoline 
off from the March figures, howe 
| The statement follows in full text: 

According to reports received by 
Bureau of Mines, Department of C 
merce, the production of crude petrold 
in the United States during April, 19 
amounted to 77,175,000 barrels, a d 
average of 2,573,000 barrels. This 
resents an increase in daily aver 
production over March of 77,000 bar 
but is $7,000 barrels below the dd 
average of April, 1929. 


| California in Third Place 
The Santa Fe Springs field decli 
materially in output in April, with 
result that California dropped to t 
place among the producing States. 
| daily average output of the Oklaho 
| City pool exceeded 100,000 karrels for 
| first time. Production in West Texas 
clined, that of the Texas Gulf coast a 
remained practically stationary but 
daily average output of the remainde 
the Staie rose from 310,000 barrels 


ern and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton) ately apply for authority to acquire the | 130 ‘oo oe sul oar | March to 342,000 barrels in April. 
railroads in the Commission’s consolida-| Wheeling. | ol J | | aor si , . was due primarily to developments in 
tion plan, the motion stated. The Nickel Plate accepted this conten-| | 110 300 esapsvoe eae rT 7 | Van and Darst Creek fields. 


Interest of Pennsylvania 


{tion and withdrew its application an- 


WHEAT PRICE no. 2 HARD WINTER 








| _ Stocks of crude petruleum east of C 
fornia continued to decrease 
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“a were ate) is informed!|the plan. The Wabash and the P. & W.| 120 | fon re | OR ee ae compared with 000m 
Intervener (Nickel Plate) | seoh oe 100 100+ barrels on hand the previous 
and believes, and so alleges, that appli-| Va., on the other hand, assailed the eee be ? | eneges | cli Sa a phasis ap month. | 
ck’ te Pittsburgh & West Virginia) Wheeling’s petitions, the Wabash point- | 100 * i ee ee \ cad hence chute cnake a: ene li 
Railway Company, and the other carriers !ng out that its stock affiliations with the | | 7O su ; ‘ TIME MONEY RATES ) stocks in California. 


Pennsylvania company were known to | Total stocks of refined products 


8 
§ 


just named as grouped with it are con- 


trolled, directly or indirectly, by, or in, the Commission, and that that body has creased only 524,000 barrels during 


, fy 








in connection with “intersystem” affilia- 


dismiss its application prior to a hearing. 


{amounted to 692,626,000 barrels at 


: : T ING, . ; sa iteies 
the interest of, the Pennsylvania Rail-| power to cause divestment of that stock | 60 los ; ; cor nit PRICE MIDDLING NEW es 190 oo, goo? — aes gasoline stocks 
road Company.” : when and if it finds that competition has 80; are “trode, | | I } | | beatae a cont — i gid berets but = : 
ised . »C is-| been disrupted. The Taplin road attacked | | "ye Sede e*s*oege%) *8e ml : | 54,0 veela. -Sotal seaata ae 
4 The motion antes ~~ ——. | the ctediat heen of the Geuaintes ae WHEAT REGEIPTS 60 ae — —_— 2,454,000 barrels. - Total stocks, acco 
sion’s report on consolidation of rz ads } Ee ingly, fell off by 1,894,000 barrels 


tions. The Commission said: “Under 
the act any plan of consolidation which 
may be adonted shall preserve competi- 
tion as fully as possible. In order that 
the systems herein proposed, or any 
others that may be formed, may properly 
perform the functions intended by Con- 
gress and that competition may be _pre- 
served as required, they must be inde- 
pendent in fact as well as in name. The 
continuation or acquisition of intersys- 
tem interests, directly or indirectly, 
through holding companies,*stock owner- 
ship, or otherwise, will be inconsistent 


with the independence necessary to true} 
competition. Carriers will, therefore, be | 


expected to observe this requirement in 


submittting proposals for consolidations | 
and to cooperate in establishing the de- | 


” 


sired status. 

In this connection, the Nickel Plate 
declared: “It is common knowledge that 
acquisition of control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway by the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company as pro- 
posed by the applicant would be a step 


toward the inclusion and consolidation | 


of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and of the 
other carriers now grouped in System 
No. 7—Wabash-Seaboard—by the Com- 
mission’s plan of consolidation * * * into 
and with a competitive system—System 
No. 4—Pennsylvania—as shown in said 
plan. 


Denial of the Wheeling’s motions for dis- 
missal of the Wabash and P, & W. Va. 
applications followed. 

The hearings still are scheduled for 
June 9. 





Rock Island Line Gets 


Authority for Issue 





I. C. C. Approves Offering of | 


$14,040,000 Equipment 


Trust Certificates 





The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to as- 
sume obligation and liability of $14,040,- 
000 of equipment-trust certificates, to be 
used as partial payment for new rolling 
stock to cost a total of $18,729,372.50. 

The authorization was contained in a 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8181 made public by the Commission 
June 4. Brief announcement of its ac- 
tion was made by the Commission May 
29. 

The certificates are to be issued by 
the Chase National Bank of New York 


eis 





|annum, payable semiannually. They will | 


| be issued in the denomination of $1,000, 
; payable to the bearer or the registered 
owner, will be dated June 1, 1930, and 
wiil mature in semiannual installments 
;of $468,000 beginning Dec. 1, 1930, and 
lending June 1, 1945. The entire issue, 
|but not a part thereof, will be redeem- 
jable on any semiannual interest-payment 
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BOND PRICES 














Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


| 69 cents. Ask for cease and desist order, | 


the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23481.—Edgerton Manufacturing Co., 
of Plymouth, Ind., v. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
road et al. Against carload rates on wood 
fruit and vegetable shipping baskets or 
hampers in straight carloads, or in mixed 


carloads, with crate material from Plymouth 


and Paoli, Ind., to points in Illinois, Louisi- 









Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


June 4 


end of the month. Crude runs to st 
increased materially and amounted 
80,451,000 barrels, a daily average 
2.681,000 barrels. This compares wit 
{daily average of 2,589,000 barrels 
|March and with 2,682,000 barrels 
April, 1929, 
Motor Fuel Increase 


Motor fuel production also increa 
and averaged 1,272,000 barrels dur 
the month. Daily average exports 
|gasoline were slightly lower than 
|March but daily average indicated 
mestic demand was materially highe 
| 1,152,000 barrels for April, 1,001,000 b 
|rels for March. The April, 1930, fig 
of domestic demand represents an 
crease over April, 1929, of 7 per ed 
Total stocks of motor fuel decreased 
the first time since September, 1929, a 
amounted to 54,435,000 barrels as ca 
pared with 55,239,000 barrels on hand 
{the end of March. At the current r 
of total demand, the April stocks rep) 
sent 41 days’ supply as compared w 
46 days’ supply on hand a month ago 4 
38 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 

The refinery data of this report w 
compiled from schedules of 355 refiner 
with an aggregate daily recorded er 
oil capacity of 3,688,150 barrels, cov 
ing, as far as the Bureau is able to 
termine, all operations during Ap 
1930. These refineries operated at 





4 Further Proceedings | City, as trustee, under an agreement to} date at 102% per cent of par and ac- | The Interstate Commerce Commission | ana, and St. Louis, as Enso. unTneRnnn, Present: Presiding Judge William J.| per cent of their recorded capacity, gi 
In Case Opposed | be dated June 1, 1930, and will be sold|erued dividends. Pursuant to the agree- | has just made public rate decisions which a oe a aaetet oxeer, ee Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. above, as compared with 345 refine 
. s es : ag 2 Se . . 7 . “ lare « 9 res | esta s just, § ., ° oss . a ae , ° 
“That such inclusion and consolidation at pe 98.85 per cent of par} ment the applicant will indorse on each | 4T¢ summarized as follows: , __ | prejudicial, nonpreferential, nondiscrimina- | Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- operating at 71 per cent of their cap 
would rentit in destroying competition BOG Bceruse dividends. certificate, substantially in the form set | No. 22738.—Missouri Portland Cement Co. | tory and lawful rates and reparation. rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. lity in March. 
between two systems intended by the rhe equipment to be purchased in-| forth in the agreement, its unconditional | ¥. Louis-San Francisco Railway et al.; tet Xe Customs | The production of natural gasol 
Commission's pli id by statute to be |Cludes 40 freight locomotives at $113,-: guaranty of the payment when due of decided May 34, 1990. No, 3267. Mayers, Osterwald & Muhlfeld, during April, 1930, amounted to 18 
ommission’s plan and Dy ste -- 1034.75 each: it ciate hs ao wil bs ees ° a | Rate charged on gravel, in carloads, from Inc., v. E. F. Bender and The United States. | 900.000 gallons WAT hegeisees ‘ 
independent and competitive” also is | °°? Bind - ae = eee loco-; the principal of the certificates and the Riches Mites Mie ancien: Monn. found alen ar A gallons, a daily average of 6,20 
s : amen »| motive at $119,443; steel coaches at| dividends thereon | ine icat R ration awar 
common knowledge, according to the dividends . | inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
—of the— 


Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. A . ; | pe 
$28,553 each: . diamond known as the Nassak diamond, - rarer, iid ae daily _e 
Nickel Plate. ; cea each} 4 steel parlors cars at Terms of Lease Listed | No, 22454.—Moore Dry Kiln Co. v. Seaboard S in March. e comeback of the Se 
The Nickel Plate reiterated its an- | $50,228; 5 steel baggage cars at $19,850! Under the lease the applicant wiil| Air Line Railway et al.; decided May 23, 
Interstate Commerce 
ok 
Commission 








was admitted free of duty as an artistic | § 1 “side ; 

e antiquity. The appellant, an American | nole district in natural gasoline p 
nouncement of several days ago that it each; ae steel underframe 50-ton box | agree to pay the trustee (a) as advance} 1930. : 5 S 
plans shortly to file a motion with the | Cars at $2,483.39 each; 500 similar cars| rent $4,689,372 and any additional sums Rates on dry-kiln material, in carloads, | 


wholesale dealer in diamonds, protested that | duction was _continued during Ap 
it was properly dutiable at 20 per cent as |Santa Fe Springs showed a material 
é ? 486.22 each: 5 similar cars at &° : from Jacksonville, Fla., to Monroe and 
wey | At $2,486.22 each; 500 similar cars at $2,-|that may be requir ab a tenes . : ; 
485.62 each; 1,000 steel underframe 40- nay be required to enable the) Clarks, La., found not unreasonable. Com: | 


a diamond cut but not set. The United|cline in natural gasoline production 
| trustee to pay in full the purchase price | plaint ‘dismissed. 












test, and their judgment is reversed. Hart- | Jong from 21,400,000 gallons in Mar 
jilar cars at $3,074.34 each; 1,000 steel | , 
eos Bon; : to cover the necessary and reasonable ex- illine Co. yv : ilr : : i j 
: . , Milling Co. v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al.) Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway et al..! United States. Opinion by Garrett, Asso-| Plants continued to increase 


a : States Customs Court overruled the pro-| April, the total falling to 16,600,000 g 
° : 2 . Seana bey Oe 5 - : 7 
oe é bor Dis vutes ton auto cars at $2,754.05 each; 500 sim-| of the equipment, (b) amounts sufficient! x. ogee, an ea field, J., took no part in this case. ares , 
Eight L P i cs : july (b) s No, 22686 and Related Cases.—Atkinson No. 19734.—Sinclair Refining Company v No. 337. wee sectin  geatan > ike Stocks of natural gasoline held at ¢ 
= | underframe 70-ton coal cars at $2,930.45] pences ; f roprig . sati f neide ay $ ‘ 
‘Repor ted Adjustec each? 250 steel underframe 40-ton at | ones one a eee « Decided May 24, 1930, | assigned for oral argument on June 6 at! ciate Judge. Phatographs transferred to|amounted to 29,791,000 gallons as co 
} SUDIIBETS HON OF URe 1, Reshipping and proportional rates on Washington before the Commission. glass, the glass being gilded on the back| pared with 28,281,000 gallons on: ha 





cars at $2,195.57 each; 250 steel under-|tyys . : : cook 

: ’ : rust, (c) a sum equal to certain taxes! grain products, in carloads, from Illinois | boa . : : : vir SE + 

. re. frame 50-ton flat cars at $1,899 sachs | is. ek oe — . “ys 1g _ products, carloads, S| Investigation and Suspension Docket No.| and having an ornamental border on the/the first of the month. 
Action of Department of Labor | Or dlest aakueaa ore Bip oe eer hich the trustee may be required to pay| junctions to destinations east of the | 3953.—Naval stores from Southern points front, were assessed at 55 per cent as|« 





* hy | with respect to the leased property or to} Indiana-Illinois State line, applicable to ee ae ee nee. articles of glass inted The i ort 7 e —— 
i * me ases “el side. ee a 26) nee | ; ' propert} ; ; Bs : to Eastern destinations, assigned for oral articles of glass, printed. e importer! new trial. Garrett, J., dissents. ; 
Awaited in 73 Cases | steel side dump cars at $2,400 each; 1} deduct or retain from the principal of | grain products milled at Minneapolis and| jyoument on June 6 at Washington be-| protested that they were properly dutiable! J. took no oor ie ae = Hatfi 
| weecking crane a $07,700; ae 1 loco-|the certificates or from the dividends | Red Wing, Minn., stom grain riginating | fore Division 2. at 25 per cent as photographs. The United page oe 
; -ove | Motive crane at $17,500, a total of $18,- | ther = sone in trans-Mississippi River territory found | . - cr é States Customs Court overruled the pro- | f 
ee : ‘ . s ‘S 2 vn pity ’ ’ ereon, sums e f ; : Jo. 23 ak rles ’ a ain s ms- A ere : 5 
Twelve new labor disputes were | 729,372.50. f the (d) . mas equal to the principal |unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed | No- —— ree ee gg om. test, and their judgment is affirmed. Len- No. 2310. Annie M. Malone v. Morris } 
brought before the Department of Labor os 0 ve trust certificates and dividends | ror the future and reparation awarded. pany of Louisiana, ne., v. Abilene & root, J. concurs in the conclusion. Hat-| Horowitz. Opinion by Bland, Associ 
for adjustment during the week ended Omitting the list of equipment given thereon when they become payable. The} Southern Railway et al., hearing now as- ’ 


. : e . & es a ea . 2. Suspended schedules containing  in- er 9 = (Ghavine -_ | field, J., dissents. Judge. The decision of the Commissioq 
May 31, according to Hugh L. Kerwin,| above the full text of the Commission’s | lease also provides that in case the cost) creases in these rates and rates on like | eaned oF > * Lake Ceavien, Te. ia No. 3282. The United States v. J. H.| of Patents dismissing the opposition of 
Director of the Conciliation Service. Five | report follows: of the equipment therein designated shall} traffic milled at other points in northwest a Houston. Tex., before Examiner H. W.| Cottman & Company. Opinion by Lenroot, pellant to the registration by appellee 
of the cases were settled, including a The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific not amount to at least $18,729,372, then| territory found not justified and ordered Johnson will stand as assigned. Associate Judge. In importations of phos- 4 trade mark for mouth wash, is reverse 

ie tnvalol 3,700 teamsters and| Raj : : tape . additional new equipment of such cost| canceled = ; ; . | phate rock from Morocco the United States; No. 2602. Ex parte Eastman A. Burro 
strike involving 35,4 veamsters §¢ +t Railway Company, a common carrier by that the total cost of all th eke a 4 No, 23470.—O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co.!| customs Court, in reappraisement proceed- | Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 1 
chauffeurs at Philadelphia. Three old) railroad engaged in interstate commerce, . e total cost of all the equipment § ‘ ’ 


of Paris, Tex. v. Chicago, Burlington & |; 7. : : .. decision of the Board of Patent A 
: : +j | ; : s be ¢ as ; av . : ; re 7 ings, affirmed the decision of a single jus- c e Board o aten ppe 
disputes were also adjusted during the | has duly applied for authority under coe, | ena be at least that sum may be ac-| Quincy: Railroad et al. Against rates on | tice’ that there was a market value in| rejecting certain claims of appellant’s 


. 
+ week, at the close of which there were 47| tion 20a of the interstate commerce act quired and a supplemental lease executed | Rate Complaints vinegar in tank cars minimum 60,000, Chi-| Morocco which was lower than the pur-| Plication for a patent on a display count 
strikes, and 26 controversies which had|to assume obligation and liabilite in po covering the additional equipment and | cago to Paris, in excess of rates on vinegar| chase price, the price at which the mer-| is reversed as to claims 14, 15, 16, 17 
s Bs - sare | ass é é Bele tant : ie e . ale |e ; . = oy? ’ = 92 ¢ § . . 
not reached the strike stage, awaiting | spect of $14,040,000 of Chicago Rock | *Ubsecting it to the original lease and | Filed with the in paren s Seenaes coe pny tt capac ae oniy | chandise was entered, and that the anti- 23 and 24, and affirmed as to claims 
~ action by the Department. Following is| Island & Pacific Railway <aunane trust | pecoomen. After the applicant shall just, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, dumping law did not apply. Their judg- 12,13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25 and 26. 
; bauer ac allway I “rN; | have performed all its obligations under = 
certificates, isssue 930, series Jo | “ , 
| ce ficates, isssue of 1980, series Q. No/the lease, the trustee, for the price of Interstate Commerce 


i , , ses! reparation. {ment is reversed, with directions to re- No, 2348. Postum Cereal Company 
* list of the Dewy Canees : C Detroit . . ; : : Finance Docket No. 8234.—Joint application | mand the cause to the single justice for a Enzo Jel Company Opinion by Hatfia 
S. A. Healy Construction (oo ee rene | objection to the granting of the applica- | $100, will transfer the equi »ment to the 
| tion has been presented to us. ? manne quiy nt to the 





‘ F ’ * aah holatine a : of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and | « ~ — ——_—— - Associate Judge. The decision of the C 
Mich.—Threatened strike of 320 hoisting Comuuission’ Egg Harbor City Telephone Co, for a) June 9 at Washington before Assistant ™issioner of Patents dismissing the op 











engineers; pending; failure of company to!“ ,, j : | applicant by an appropriate bill of sale. | eertificate that the acquisition of the eee a sition of appellant to the registration 

pay prevailing wage. . | The equipment is to be procured from| Bids for the purchase of the proposed ———~|__ properties of the Egg a City Tele- eee ae Dry Milk Company | appellee o's trade-mark for jelly powdd 
J. P. Callaghan, Inc., Harrison, N. J.—| the builders or owners by the Chase Na-| certificates were invited from 51 finan-| The Interstate Commerce Commission] phone Co. by the New Jersey Bell Tele-| ‘\; Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | is affirmed. 

Strike of 170 teamsters and yardmen; wages |tional Bank of the City of New York,|cial houses, and three bids representing | just made public complaints filed with} phone Co. will be of advantage to the) et al,, assigned for hearing on June 9 at| Nos. 2352, 2353 and 2354. Maatschap 

and 5-day week (returned temporarily). | which as trustee will enter into an agree-|14 houses were received, The highest bid,| it in rate cases, which are summarized} persons to whom service is to be rendered rooms of the public utilities commission, | ete, ¥. Radamaker, ete. Opinion by H 
Contractor, Plainfield, N. J.—Controversy | ment with the applicant under date of|which was 98.85 per cent of par and ac-| as follows: and in the public interest, is assigned for’ penver. Colo., before Examiner T. B.| field, Associate Judge. The decision of 


(full report not yet received). . Ox ips ee : 5 . i | 
R. E. Ruppepart Co., Chicago, 111.—Strike Taine 21, taee, cresting the Ceeenne, ele oe wet made jointly by the| , a. aety.~-teulslons Form Baveny Sel 
i ; ber sather work- | 45!é y Facinie hat.way equipment trust,| First National Bank a Salo roth- | Ins /xchange, inc., of bate CURE, Fh, Ve) pg. ce . . he seme! : ; 
of on warepediee number of leather werk | } : and Salomon Broth | Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad et al.| Finance Docket No, 8231.—Application Wa- Central Railroad for authority to ac-) Pellant’s registered trade marks for co 


No. 23479.—Louisiana Farm Bureau Sell- hearing June 6 at Washington before Johnston. Commissioner of Patent sustdining the 
; Examiner Davis, Finance Docket No. 8236.—Application Maine  titions of appellee for cancellation of 


missioner ef Patents sustaining the op 
sition of appellee to the registration by 
pellant of a trade mark. for disinfecta 
is affirmed. Bland and Lenroot, JJ., s 
cially concur. 


sas ines cause  renorte issue of 1930, series Q, and providing for|/ers & eler « ee i a , 
are; pencing’ ae > ~ weneetes. Con-|the issue by the 7! > f oe i = s eutanes and, subject to our ap- Against a rate of 784 cents per 100 pounds bash Railway Company for authority to quire control of Upper Coos Raflroad by and chocolate. Is reversed. 

Midwest | BERGE? | Oss t nae ; nati vier sauipme Dat ee tincat ine. | proval, has been accepted. On that basis | on shipments of petatoes,~én sacks, from acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake purchase of capital stock, assigned for No. 2342. H. G. MacEachen v. Tar Pr 
troversy with an unreportes pum ver leather of _equipment-trust certificates. The | the average annual cost to the applicant | zachary, La. to Minneapolis, as unjust Erie Railway Company by purchase of| hearing June 9 at Washington beforé Ex-| ucts Corporation. Opinion by Garrett, 
workers; pending; wages cut. trustee upon acquiring the equipment will) wil be approximately 4.6874 per cent. ‘and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded capital stock, is assigned for heargxg aminer T. F. Sullivan. sociate Judge. The decision of the Ca 


ae, an, pig core eg rgd a to ~ applicant for the term of 
ber of building craftsmen; pending: pro- , ore under a lease to be dated June | 
posed wage cut of $1 per day. » £00U, 

Painters, Baltimore, Md.—Strike of 350| The agreement provides that upon its 











- Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


painters; pending; asked $3.20 per day in- | execution and delivery and after the re- (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) No. 2338. Baltimore Paint & Color Wo 
crease, to $12 per day. ceipt from the applicant of $4,689,372 v. Bennett Glass & Paint Company. Op 


: 3 ; f advance vant enanifiad | eee : Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Long Island R. R. Illinois Central System ion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The de 
Ind.—Strike of 510 workers; adjusted; oat gre pe Specified s the lease, the April Four Months April Four Months April Four Months sion of the Commissioner of Patents s' 
asked 10 cents per hour increase and 5-day z rit wi execute and deliver to the 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 taining the petition of appellee for c 
week; returned, terms not yet received. |ubscribers to the trust who may be de-/ Freight revenue ....+ss+++ 9,033,143 9,534,714 35,816,075 40,298,468, 861,451 1,004,517 3,306,460 3,617,233, 10,107,528 11,414,911 41,676,191 46,994,077 cellation of appellant's registered tr 
Plumbers, Summit, N. J.—Strike of 114 signated by the applicant, Chicago, Rock Passenger revenue ......- 1,090,154 1,332,764 4,826,001 4,645,211! 2,087,831 2,030,445 7,836,391 7,651,632 1,562,747 1,819,988 7,458,397  &,429,154/ mark for paint and varnish, is affirmed. 
plumbers; ad ated onday wS1D nee dar | sland & Pacific Railway equipment-trust | Total oper. rev 11,713,530 12,551,182 45,730,394 51.211,304| 3,123,136 3,230,773 11,778,043 11/937,030 | 13,028,191 14,917,255 53,387,402 60/1 Ne. S0Et, levee Sie Se 
av; a wec -hour week and $12 per day. | certificates. issue . 4 aati aces | | ° re stereos + #10,0¢ oy ASS 0, 10U,08 1942,008 phodyte seule | of (9,08 UO fave poe oe od ——~ pip i =. i é ; P 50. . 
. ; certificates, Issue of 1930, series Q, upon| Maintenance of way ...... 2,041,703 2,209,705 5,025,195 5,241,776! | 445,469 387,774 1,652,541 —1,542,131| 1,701,000 1,779,318 6,631,219 6,9 Riedels Cheniesl SS. 86 pee 
1 
1 


Power Plant Building, Michigan City, 


David Max Co., Jersey City, N. J.—Strike | genosit wi nintaa ote : : ; : Dole 6 E t, Associate Judge. The decision 
aan ent “galasieds eens diss posit with the trustee of an amount in| Maintenance of equipment. 1,576,562 1,840,868 6,695,035 7,660,861| | 463,921 522,889 1,859,146 1,965,491| 3,017,131 3,409,282 11,931,594 13,139,410! the ‘Commissioner of Patents dismiss 
charged; selection of another employe as | ©#S equal to the amount of the certifi- Transportation expenses .. 3,824,643 4,037,970 16,180,446 17,215,716) 1,247,195 1,264,433 5,210,868 5,098,650 4,907,010 5,361,069 20,282,365 22,183,134 the opposition of appellant to the regis 
shop steward. cates requested to be executed and de- |! Total expenses incl. other 8,223,875 8,799,498 31,061,035 32,930,302) 2,241,085 2,260,399 9,104,775 8,941,750 | 10,465,129 11,383,391 42,224,962 45,616,769 | tion by appellees of a trade mark for wa 








Magagna Throwing Co., Wilkes-Barre, |livered, but not in excess of $14,040,000. Net from railroad ...... ee 8,489, 3,751,689 14,669,359 18,281,002 876,051 970,374 2,673,268 2,995,280! 2,563,062 3,533,864 11,162,440 14,509,608 | ing and cleaning compound is revers 
Fo.—-Girike of 7, silk throwers; adjusted, The irnrtee will apply the money so de- Taxes .. .......s- ee 961.7 971,669 3,875,096 4,561,250 202,560 187,022 529,505 488,888 893,411 1,039,869 3,757,871 4,284,356 Garrett, 3. especially conenes. oil 
ao Pee _ ons enangec’ posited and the advance rent received | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 3 2,276 13,062 7 218 1,366 2,169 10,465 2,482 2,937 12,158 19.871 | 2°: 9h, 5 ORR ae eee 

y t ag £. . * de * sd , a : - ? | ~ , we . ’ ae an > - , a 7 y ss q s a. 0 
without wage ou haiiiusn Wktiadsiadiae toward payment for the equipment. Net after taxes, a. nap 2,524, 2,777,744 10,781,201 13,712,245 | 673,273 781,986 2,141,594 2,495,927 1.667,169 2,491,118 7.392.411 10,212,581 ee & anne Po, a 
Se oa Gtuile of 9.700 teamsters and ehauf The certificates will entitle the holders | Net after rents pecans De 2,510,208 9,836,855 12,909,961 523,097 621,641 1,570,685 = 1,929,852, 1,498,579 2,288,964 6,855,770 9,582,546 | reversal, and the appeal on the mer 
feurs; adjusted; wages and hours; allowed thereof to an interest in the trust and to| Aver. miles operated .... 9,325.08 9,374.66 9,348.84 9,374.58 404.11 404.11 404.11 404.11| 6,724.04 6,740.21 6,724.06 6,740.71 ordered reargued, and set for hearing d 
$2.50 per week increase, |dividends at the rate of 4% per cent per| Operating ratio .......... 70. 70.1 67.9 64.3 71.9 70.0 77.3 74.9 | 80.3 76.3 79.1 75.9)}ing the November session, 1930, 
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Average Price 
Of Agricultural 
Products Gains 


Grain, Cotton, Lambs and 
Hogs Advance in Last 
Week of May, Agriculture 
Department Says 








The average price of farm products 


at the end of May was higher than that | 


of the preceding week and near the high- 
est point reached in May, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture stated June 3. 
Grain, cotton, hogs, and lambs were 


higher for the last week of the month. 
Cattle and dairy and poultry products 
showed little change in price, although 


eggs were firmer. Potatoes and other 
vegetables continued to decline. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 


text: 

Small upturns in a few of the leading 
products near June 1 brought the price 
alg rage well above that of the preceding 
week and close to the highest reached 
during May. Grain and cotton prices 
reflected less favorable crop conditions. 
Hogs continued their seasonal advance 
an market lambs reached new top 
prices, Cattle and dairy and_ poultry 
products no more than held their own 
while potatoes and other vegetables con- 
tinued to decline. Prices on some lines 





and business conditions 
tle change. 

: Provision Market Steady 
_ Top hogs, the last of May, scored 
$10.50 at Chicago, the highest price for 
@ month past. There was no material 
change in the fresh pork or provision 
markets. Packing sows continued to sell 
readily with prices unusually close to 
those paid for weighty butchers for this 
s ' the year. However, the per- 
centage of sows in the receipts continued 
to run abnormally light. 

Advices from California indicated that 
the peak eastern movement of new crop 
lambs from that area has been past, and 
feed lots Colorado and western Ne- 
braska, prolific sources of supplies 
throughout the later Winter and early 
Spring periods, are now practically 
empty. The marketward movement of 
fed lambs from the latter sources for 
the season figures approximately 540,- 
000 head more than the precedfng sea- 
son, an increase of approximately 28 
per cent. Immediate expansion in the 
marketward movement of new crop na- 

ve lambs is a practical certainty as the 
producing areas of Tennessee, 
ucky and Virginia are now in a po- 

uon to cut loose rather freely, and 
ngfterial accessions to the native lamb 
suyply will show up at market centers 


ner losses 


showed lit 








ason of 


of 


ny} 


pri 






stortly from other sections. Shorn 
imbs reached $10.75 at Chicago with 
the bulk at $9.75 and $10.25. Native 


Spring lambs topped at $13.65 with most 
of the more desirable “sinds at $13 to 
= 


196 


$i 





5 
More inquiry was received around June 
1 for all domestic wools of 48’s, 50’s 
quality and finer. Continued strength 
abroad and a little better volume of or- 
ders for finished cloth stimulated inter- 
est in raw wools. Strictly combing 64’s 
and finer fleeces advanced 1 to 2 cents, 
scoured basis. 
Trend of Steer Prices 

The trend of slaughter steer prices 
was irregular without much net change 
near June 1, due chit4v to uneven dis- 
tribution. In trade opinion the recent 
strong upward swing of prices on the 


lower grades of steers has about run 
its course. More she-stock should ar- 
rive from now on, and the crop will 


soon be getting grassy enough to draw 
penalties from buyers, a market situa- 
tion that will have its effect on values 
of steers selling for slaughter in the 
lowerprice registers. 

The egg market was reported in some- 
what firmer position around the first of 
the month, especially on good quality 
stock. Some eggs are now arriving in 
poor condition. Dealers are finding it 
exceptionally difficult to move such lots 
even at low and irregular prices. There 
isgsome indication that the collection of 
hm in certain areas of the Central 
West is slowing up although the move- 
ment is still heavy. 

The market on fresh-killed broilers 
continues firm. The price on broilers 
weighing 2 pounds and over, and of top 
quality, in some cases advanced around 
215 cents per pound. At the price pre- 
vailing at the close of May broilers were 
selling at a level about 2 cents under 
quotations the last of May a year ago, 
whereas at the beginning of the month 
the price was approximately 11 cents 
under last year’s quotations. As a re- 
sult of the short supply of fresh-killed 
broilers and fowls, dealers in poultry 
from storage reported fairly satisfactory 


business in these classes. At the close 
of May the surplus of frozen poultry 
of all classes in storage at 10 of the 


most important poultry markets was ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 pounds over the 
holdings for the corresponding period 
last year. A month earlier the surplus 
was around 13,000,000 pounds. 
Butter Markets Unchanged 

There was no further change in the 
butter markets during the last week of 
May. Buyers in general on all markets 
remained indifferent and for the most 
part bought only for their immediate re- 
quirements. Butter prices to the con- 
sumer, like the wholesale prices, are 
lo@er than for several years. Storage 
holdings at 10 large markets during the 
first 28 days of May increased 13,609.,- 
900 pounds as compared with 9,337,000 
during the same period last year. Some 
dealtrs are estimating total holdings on 


June 1 to be as high as 50,000,000 
pounés. 

Grain markets were holding fairly 
steady at the beginning of June. Feed- 


stuffs prices continued their seasonal de- 
cline with offerings at most of the larger 
distributing markets in generally slow 
request. Eastern and central western 
markets were much weaker than inter- 
Mountain and Pacific Coast markets 
Four cars of Canadian linseed meal were 
received at Minneapolis recently and 
were reported sold at discounts under 
current quoted prices for domestic meal. 
The afterplanting movement of cotton- 
seed, while in fair volume, has been 
somewhat disappointing so far and mill 
buying interest was dull. Eastern de- 
mand was light and mostly from the 
southwestern area where mill stocks are 
unusually small. The Texas market was 
firm with fair demand. 
Cotton Market Steady 

Hay receipts continued light at cen- 
tral western and eastern markets with 
old crop supplies about depleted and 
the new crop not yet offered in volume. 
The new crop in Califorina and the 
Southwest is of excellent quality, in good 
demand and moving readily at prices 
somewhat lower than those of corre- 
sponding periods of former years, A\l- 
falfa markets were about unchanged 
from the previous week. 

The, cotton market contin» ease 
& gather steady undertone with pric 
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Weather for Week Too Cool 


And Dry for Growth of Crops 





Report of Weather Bureau Says Period Was Generally Dry 
With Exception of Southern Florida; Outside 
Operations Favored by Lack of Rainfall 





Weather “too cool and dry for good | 


growth” was reported generally over the 
country in the weekly bulletin, made pub- 
lic June 4 by the Weather Bureau, 

Exceptions to the below-normal teim- 
peratures were recorded north of the 
Rocky Mountain section, and 4n southern 
Florida the dry weather of the rest of 
the country was contrasted with heavy 
rains, in some places reaching a figure 
for the week of 20 inches. 

Outside operations were favored by the 
generally fair weather, says the review, 
which follows in full text: 

The week was abnormally cool in all 
sections of the country, except locally in 
the western upper Lake region and the 
extreme northwestern Great Plains. 
Temperatures were especially low for the 
season from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward, with freezing weather locally as 
far south as western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

The weekly mean temperatures ranged 
generally from 3 degrees to as much as 
12 degrees below normal in all districts 
east of the Great Plains, while in the in- 
terior of the Pacific States the minus 
departures were from 4 degrees to 7 
degrees. From the central Rocky Moun- 
tain section northward, however, about 
normal warmth prevailed, and in small 
areas the week was 3 degrees or 4 de- 
grees warmer than normal. Freezing 
weather occurred in widely separated lo- 
calities in the central East, interior of 
the Northeast, western upper Lake re- 
gion, and in some Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts. - 

The week was practically dry in large 
areas of the country. Extremely heavy 
rains occurred in southern Florida. es- 
pecially along the southeast coast where 
locally the total weekly fall was more 
than 20 inches. Moderately heavy rains 
fell at points in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley and widely separated districts in 
other portions of the country, but, in 
general, precipitation during the week 
Was very scanty. An extended area from 
the central Ohio Valley and Missouri 
southward to the Gulf received practi- 
cally no rain, while very little fell from 
the southern Plains southward. 


Subnormal Temperatures 
During Last of May : 


Over the eastern half of the United 
States the weather was persistently cooi 
through nearly all of the last half of 
May, with subnormal temperatures con- 
tinuing until about June 1 when there 
Was a reaction to warmer weather. This 
general and prolonged coolness, togethe 
with a® widespread deficiency in rainfall, 
has retarded the growth of practically ail 
crops, and especially those of the warm- 
weather variety. Each of the last three 
weeks has experienced more or less frost 
in northern States, resulting in some 
damage to tender vegetation and locaily 
to fruit. Frost during the past week was 
heavy in Appalachian Mountain sections, 
and generally in the upper Lake region, 
with cherries and strawberries suffer- 
ing considerably in the latter. 

Widespread fair weather has been gen- 
erally favorable for outside operations. 
especially from the lower Mississippi 
Valley westward over Texas and Okla- 
homa where previous heavy rains had 
delayed farm work. In the northern 
Great Plains high winds did considerable 
damage by blowing soil, especially in 
North Dakota, but rains at the close of 
the week over a considerable area of the 
Northwest were very beneficial. 

Droughty conditions prevail over most 
of the eastern half of the country, and 
very little relief was afforded during the 


week, In fact, except in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, rain is badly needed 
nearly everywhere east of the Great 


Plains, and the recent reaction to warmer 


will intensify the droughtiness unless 
rain comes soon. In the Great Plains 
area soil moisture conditions are better 


than in the East, though a few sections 
need rain. 


Eastern Part of Winter 
Wheat Belt Needs Rain 


. : == 

Small Grains.—Condition of Winter 
wheat is spotted throughout the eastern 
part of the belt, with a good, general 
rain needed in this area; the crop 
heading on short straw and progress 
during the past week varied from poor 
to only fair in most sections. In the 
northwestern part of the main belt prog- 
ress and condition continued fair to very 
eee 
fluctuations small and not far from the 
15-cent level compared with nearly 18 
cents a year ago. Domestic and foreign 
demand continued to be reported irdif- 
ferent for almost all grades and length 
of staple. Reports so far indicate but 
little activity in new crop business both 
for foreign and domestic shipments. 
Temperatures in producing sections were 
mostly too low, especially at night, for 
good growth of cotton. Fair and warmer 


Is 


weather is needed over the western 
two-thirds of the belt while warme) 
weather with additional showers would 


be helpful in eastern sections, Exports 
for the week ended May 30 were 19,263 





bales, compared with 34,194 bales for 
the same week a year ago. 
Potato markets were unsettled at the 


beginning of June. Car-lot movement of 
new potatoes increased slightly and was 
two-thirds heavier than at the same time 
a year ago. Decreased shipments were 
reported from Alabama and Louisiana 
but output from Texas increased and 
the Oklahoma season began, Sharpest 
increases in shipments were al«ng the 
Atlantic seaboard, with all States active 
from Georgia to North Carolina and 
with Virginia scheduled to start the first 
week of June. South Carolina Cobblers 
brought $4.75 to $6 a barrel and Balti- 
more quoted arrivals from North Caro- 
line at $5. The Chicago car-lot market 
on northern round Whites was lower at 
$2.40-$2.55. Recent rains have 
crop prospects, particularly in the East. 
Tomato Movement Active 

Movement of tomatoes is becoming ac- 
tive in Mississippi and eastern Texas. 
Louisiana cabbage sold lower at $45 per 
ton in St. Louis and Texas stock at $50 
to $55. Cantaloupe shipments from the 
Imperial Valley decreased slightly but 
were still 70 per cent heavier than at 
the same time a year ago. Movement 
of strawberries from Maryland and Del- 
aware was increasing in early June and 
the season had started in New Jersey, 
Indiana, lowa and Oregon. Texas onion 
shipments decreased while movement 
from California increased. Medium- 
sized watermelons from Florida sold at 
$800 to 50 per carload in New York 
City. Texas melons ruled $5.50 per 100 
in St. Louis. Florida melon 






pounds 
shipments were increasing around June 
1. Best quality lettuce was higher in 
central California at $2.35 to $2.50 per 
crate. California lettuce output de- 
creased but Washington increased. Colo- 
rado and Idaho began shipping, 


helped Al 


good, although there was considerable 
fly reported in Nebraska. 

In Kansas the weather favored Winter | 
wheat, with the crop practically all 
headed and beginning to ripen in the | 
southeast; with favorable weather, har- | 
vest is expected to begin in the latter | 
area in two to three weeks. Progress 
was very good in Oklahoma, with rapid 
ripening reported in southern parts, but 
condition is irregular, ranging fro:a poor 
to very good. Deterioration occurred in 
the Panhandle of Texas and in New Mex- 
ico, but beneficial rains fell in the far 
Northwest. Harvest of Winter cereals 
is progressing in the South. 

In the northern Spring Wheat Belt 
high winds caused some injury from soil 
blowing in places, but condition of 
Spring wheat continues largely fair to 
very good, with the crop well stooled and 
of good color. Oats continue to follow 
Winter wheat closely in condition and 
progress, with much of the crop heading 
on short straw in central districts. Rye 
is heading in the northern Great Plains, 
while much flax is up and looking well. 
Other small grains are mostly doing 
well, although it was too cool for rice in 
Louisiana. 


Warm Weather 
Over Corn Belt 


Corn.—While warmer weather pre- 
vailed over the Corn Belt the latter part 
of the week, the period, as a whole, was 
abnormally cool, and growth is generally 
backward. Conditions this Spring have 
been favorable for planting corn, but the 
last half of May was mostly unfavorable 
for germination, and, as a result, con- 
siderable replanting was necessary. 
However, the stand satisfactory in 
many places and fields are clean rather 
generally, though with many complaints 
of yellow plants because of continued 
coolnes 

Planting has been practically com- 
pleted, but there is considerable replant- 
ing yet to do in the northern portion of 
the belt, while some corn has been cut 
down by frost in the more northern sec- 
tions. In Iowa growth has been slow and 
there is still considerable replanting, but 
cultivation is active—some the second 
time—and early corn has a good start 
in the south. Cultivation is reported as 
far north as South Dakota. 

Cotton.—The weather has been gen- 
erally too cool for good growth of cotton, 
and a generous, Warm rain is needed over 
much of the eastern belt. In Texas and 
Oklahoma cool nights were generally un- 
favorable for good growth, but fair 
weather was helpful for field work and 
good progress 1s reported, except ina few 
sections. In the former State the general 
condition of cotton ranges from very good 
in the extreme south to poor in the wet- 
ter areas, but stands are now reported 
mostly good in Oklahoma. 


is 


In the Mississippi Valley growth was 
slow besause of coo!ness, and in some 
areas the soil is still too wet, but the 


generally dry weather was favorable, in 
view of the recent excessive wetness. 
In the eastern belt there is rather gen- 
eral complaint of coolness and dryness. 
Some beneficial rains occurred in North 
Carolina, but otherWise there was practi- 
cally no rain east the Mississippi 
Valley and the soil is becoming unfavor- 
aktly dry rather generally. Higher tem- 
peratures toward the end of the week 
were favorable. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Meadows — and 
pastures are reported short in many 
parts of the East, especially from New 
York to the Gulf coast; elsewhere satis- 
factory condition is noted, except locally, 


of 


and particularly in the great western 
grazing areas where the range is gen 
erally good and stock water ample 
Livestock are in good condition, with 


shearing favored in most places. 

Slight frost injury to tender garden 
crops and truck was reported from wide- 
spread areas during the week, extending 
from southwestern Virginia northward 
and northwestward over the Lake region; 
some damage was noted also in scattered 
western localities. Outside the above 
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Given Assistance Increased Activity During April 


Of Farm Board 


Formation and Improve- 
ment of Cooperative Asso- 
ciations for Marketing of 


Crops Will Be Aided 








Apple growers are being aided by the 
Federal Farm Board in the formation 
and improvement of cooperative associ- 
ations with the object of placing the 
marketing of apples on a national basis. 
the Board announced June 4. 

Representatives of the apple industry 
have held conferences and have appointed 
a committee of 15 to cooperate with the 
Board. The Board plans to encourage the 
organization and development of local as- 
sociations and regional sales agencies 
which may later be unified in a national 
marketing program. The statement ,fsl- 
lows in full text: 

For several months the Federal Farm 
Board has been working with representa- 
tives of the apple industry in an effort to 
improve present distribution and sales 
methods and to develop a plan of market- 
ing in accordance with the provisions ‘of 
the agricultural marketing act. -In fur- 
therance of this objective two confer- 
ences have been held with representatives 
of the apple growers. 


General Committee Named 
The first meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 14. At this gen- 


eral conference cooperative leaders 
agreed that most of the more important 
apple-producing areas were so unorgan- 
ized cooperatively that they considered 


it 
of an advisory commodity committee 


(under the provisions of the agricultural 
marketing act) for this fruit. They ex- 
pressed a desire of “eventually working 
out the handling of the commodity on a 
national basis” and recommended that a 
general committee, representative of the 
various important apple growing regions, 
be established to give the subject further 
study. 

This was done, and the general apple 
committee composed of 15 men, met at 
the call of the Board in Washington, D. 
C., on May 14 and 15. 

As a result of these two meetings, the 
Board is making detailed preparation for 
the organization of an apple project in 
the fruit and vegetable section of the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing. Kel- 
sey B. Gardner is head of this section. 
Ralph W. Rees is in charge of the apple 
program. 

Local and Regional Cooperatives 

In carrying out the apple project, the 
Board will assist growers in the develop- 
ment of local and regional cooperative 
marketing associations looking toward 
the “handling of the commodity on a 
tional basis.” Federal and State agri 
cultural agencies are invited to cooperate 
in this undertaking. Immediate activities 
in connection with the apple project are 
as follows: 

1. The Federal Farm Board will encour 
age and assist in the organization and 
development of local and regional associa 
tions in the apple-growing districts of 
the Cumberland-Potomac-Shenandoah 
area, western New York area, the New 
England States, the mid-western States 
and the mountain St The Board will 
aid in strengthening existing coopera 
tives and will help in the organization of 


ate 
ates. 


new ones wherever local grower senti- 
ment and conditions are favorable to 
cooperative development and where the 


particular project offers reasonable prom- 
ise of success, 

2. Local cooperatives will be encour- 
aged to unify their marketing activities 
and establish regional jsales agencies 
with the hope that eventually there will 
sufficient cooperative organization of 
apple growers to warrant the develop 
ment of a national sales program. 
ay 


truck 


be 


did well generally, except in 
Florida where 


areas, 
southern 


exeessive rains 
caused much damage. Fruit crops were 
largely unaffected by the frosts, but the 


retardation. 
has delayed 


caused 
in 


weather 
dryness 


¢ ool 
while 
peaches. 


some 
Georgia 


Applications 


By Federal Radio Commission 


Applications granted, applications de- 
nied. and applications set for hearing by 
the Federal Radio Commission, were an- 
nounced by the Commission on June 2 
as follows: 

Applications 

Pierce E. Lackey and 
Paducah Broadcasting ¢ 
Kv., construction permit 
station night, 250 w. day, 
ke unlimited time, at Paducah, Ky 

WCSH, Congress Square Hotel Co., 
land, Me., license to cover construction 

it To operate on 1,000 

time . 
International 


N. J., license e€ 


granted: 

Ss McNutt, 
Paducah, 
100-w, 


70 
7 


Hus 
ompany, 
to 
frequency, 1,3 


ton 


erect a 


Port 

per- 
power, un- 
limited 


WoV,. 


Seca 


Broadcas 


xtended 


ting 


to 


Corp., 
June 





0. 1920 ; 
WSJS, 
ton-Saler 
end of the 
WSAN, 
Allentown, 
and install 


Salem J 


Wins- 
until the 


Winstor urnal Co., 
N. ( 


license 


license renewed 
period 
Allentown Call Pub. 

Pa., granted authority 

new equipment, 

KFUL, Will H. Ford, Galveston, 
granted authority to continue the 
tion of this station until July 31, 1980 

WOBU, Charleston Radio Broadcasting 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., granted permission 
to sign license to WOBU, Inc. No change 
in frequency or power. 

Commercial grants: 

KKB, Globe Wireless, Ltd.. Sherwood, 
Oreg., KSA, Edmonds, Wash., granted con- 
struction permit (to install intermediate 
frequency apparatus at the location already 
approved for the operation of high fre- 
quency equipment 500 ke. calling; 460 
ke., working, power 1.5 kw. 

KHT, Alaska Packers Assn., Naknek, 
aska, KHA, Uyak, Alaska, construction 
permit (to install tube apparatus in place 
of spark equipment. Frequencies requested, 
186, 219, 272, 460, 500 ke., power, 200 w., 
also requested); KYK, Karluk, Alaska, con- 
struction permit (to install high frequency 
radiotelephone equipment. Requests 2,268, 
3,750 ke., 50 w.). 
Department of Public 


Ine 


move 


Co. 


to 


Tex., 


opera 


Safety, Rochester, 


N. Y., construction permit (to install emer- 
gency police transmitter on frequency, 
3,300 ke.. power, 50 w.). 

Paramount Publix Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif., granted license for 430 days to us¢ 


experimental frequencies in connection with 
filming of motion pictures. 

Michigan Wireless Telephone Co., Alpena, 
Mich., granted modification of license (cov- 

location recently granted this 
in a construction permit. Fre- 
calling, 143, and 410 ke., working, 
454 ke., power, 750 w. 

Police Department, Youngstown, Ohio, 
time for completition of emergency radio 
police station extended to June 20, 1930 

Applications denied: 

KVEP, William D. Schaeffer, 
Schaeffer Radio Co., Portland, 
plication for+renewal of license denied. — 

T. Leo Lonergan, Supreme Radio Service, 


ering new 
company 
quencies, 
163, 425, 


as 


ap- 


trading 
Oreg., 














New London, Cont application for the 
erection of ai 250-w tation with a fre- 
quency of 630 ke., unlimited time, denied 

H. H. Schneidman and M. Livingston, 
Paducah, Ky., application to erect a 500-w 
tation for day operation, 1,180 ke., denied. 

Set for hearing: 

J. B. Sanden Center, Tex., application 
for construction permit (to erect new 
broadcast tation on frequency, 1,200 ke 
power, 100 4 and unlimited time 

WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Gadsden, Ala., application for construction 
permit to install new 250-w. equipment! 
and increase power from 50 to 250 w. No 
change frequency, 1,210 ke., or time 
unlimited 

Lutherar Mission Society of Houston, 
Tex., Houston, Tex., application for cor 
truction permit to erect new broadcast 
ing stat on 1,210 ke. power, 50 w., and 
unlimite time 

Erwin J. Kruse, Warren, Ohio, applica 
tion for construction permit (to erect new 
broadcasting station on 1,200 ke., power 
50 w., and unlimited time 

KMIC, Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
application for modification of license (re- 
quests authority to change time of opera 
tion from sharing with KFSG to unlimited 
hours of operation. Same frequency, 1,120 
ke.. same power, 500 w.). 

KLR, Harbor Tug & Barge Co., Alameda, 
Calif... renewal of license which expired 
Feb. 24, 1930 (private coastal harbor license 
for radio-telephone communication with 


harbor craft or with 


1 frequency, 2,446 kc., 


power of 5 w.). 

WIS. George T. Barnes, Inc., Columbia, 
S.C. The application for license to cover 
construction permit to be heard on June 
17, 1930. 

East St. Louis Daily Journal Co., applica- 
tion for construction permit (to erect new 
broadcasting station, 640 ke., power, 1,000 
w., and unlimited time). 

Dr. E. H. Cunningham, Port Arthur, Tex., 
application for construction permit (to 
erect new broadcasting station on fre- 
quency of 1,370 ke., power, 100 w., and un- 
limited time 

Francis H. Shoemaker and Fred A. Schuf, 
The Organized Farmer, Red Wing, Minn., 
application for construction permit to 
erect new station on 970 ke., power, 1 kw. 
with unlimited time 

Northern Seed & Nursery Co., Aberdeen 
S. Dak., application for construction per 
mit (to erect ‘new station to operate on 
1,450 ke., with 500 w.). 

KJR-KOMO, Seattle, Wash., Commis 
sioner Eugene O. Sykes will hear the con- 


for the clear chanel 
of Washington 


stations 
the State 
10, 1930, 


test of these 
allocated to 
Seattle July 

Federal State Farm Marketing Associa- 
tion, oner Sykes will hear this 
plication for the renewal of its license ask 
ing for the continued use of short waves 
for communication purposes in Los Angeles, 
Calif..on July 17, 1930. 


Commiss ap 


inadvisable to suggest the setting up 





Gain of I Per Cent Above 


March in Contrast to Usual 


Seasonal Decrease Shown in Report | 
Of Bureau of Mines | 





The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants 
in the United States for April was 265,- 
300,000 kilowatt-hours—about 1 per cent 


larger than the daily output for March, 
the Bureau of Mines, Department 
Commerce, announced June 4. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The change from March to April in 
the daily production of electricity shown 
by the records for the last 10 years has 
been a reduction, ranging from 2 to 9 
|per cent and averaging nearly 6 
cent. 

As the daily output for April of this 
year was about 1 per cent greater than 
that for March, it may be considered 
that there was a marked ingrease in the 
demand for electricity in April, which 
was sufficient to more than counteract 
the usual seasonal decrease. 

These figures indicate that there was 
an improvement in general business con- 
ditions in April as compared with March. 
The total production of electricity in 
April of this year was about 1 per cent 
larger than that in April of last year. 

The output of electricity by the use 
of water power in April was the same 


! By Water Power: 
United States 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
UE i lane k Mo cnet DA ERE EOS Ow 
By Fuels: 
United States 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Total: 
EiMtGGe SUMRGR: 2565.5 s40¥ 0b 2 bHee swe 
New England 


of | 


per | 


,as for April a year ago and was 41 per 
cent of the total output of the month. | 
This percentage indicates that the out- | 
put of electricity by he use of waer | 
power is probably close to normal, inas- | 
much as the production of electricity by | 
public utility power plants in April was | 
about the same as a year ago. 

The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power 
plants producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours 
or more per month, engaged in generat- 
ing electricity for public use, including 
central stations and electric railway 
plants. 

Reports are received from plants rep- 
resenting over 95 per cent of the total 
capacity. The output of those plants 
which do not submit reports esti- 
mated; therefore the figures of output 
and fuel consumption as reported in the 
accompanying tables are on a 100 per 
cent basis. 

The coal division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 
the preparation of these reports. 

Production of electric power by public 
utility power plants in the United States 
for February, March and April, 1930, in 
thousands of kilowatt-hours: 
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Middle Atlantic 2,098,139 
East North Central 1.986.189 

West North Central 7 {88,523 

South Atlantic 607 1,086,313 

East South Central JOON 206,841 
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State Regulation 








sii 
Public Utiliti 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Power Co., of Omaha, has been } 
authorized by the railway commission to 
construct and eperate transmission lines 
west of Memphis and near Orum. 
Central Power Co., of Grand Island, was 


authorized to construct and operate a trans- 


mission line to St. Michael. 

Northwestern Public Service Co., was 
authorized to construct and operate a 
ltransmission line between Columbus and 
| Dunean 

Western Public Service Co., of Scotts 
blutf, was authorized to construct and op 
erate transmission lines near Elwood, near 
Scottsbluff! and between Seneca and Dun- 
ning. 

New Jersey 

Ocean City Electric Railroad has been 
authorized by the board of publie utility 
commissioners to abandon trolley service 
n Ocean City and to substitute 10° buses 
and to transfer the latter to Atlantic City 
& Shore Railroad 

Jersey City & Montclair Bus Co., Inc 
was authorized to conduct local business 
between North Arlington and Caldwell and 
intermediate points on buses operated be 
tween Jersey City and Caldwell 
| Pennjersey Rapid Transit Co, Was au 
thorized to acquire 20 buses and operating 
rights of the Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Co. on vhe Philadelphia 
Camden-Haddonfield route and to extend 
the present route in Haddonfield and op 
erate 10 buses thereon 

Inter-County Motor Corp. was authorized 


to acquire the equipment and rights of the 


Shafer-Layton Bus Co. between Somerville 

and Morristown 
New York 

New York State Railways has been au 
thorized by the public service commission 
to substitute buses for rail service on West 
Seneca turnpike and on Valley Drive in 
Syracuse, 

Ohio 

Canton Traction Co., recently incorpo 
rated to take over the city railway opera 
tions in Canton, has been authorized by the 
public utilities commission to issue qualify- 
ing directors’ stock. The company Is cap! 
talized for 10,000 shares of no par common 
and $1,000,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock 

Suburban Power Co, and General Light 
& Power Co. have been ordered to pay the 
Ohio Power Co. for service rendered, and 
the Ohio Power Co. was ordered to con 
ltinue service, the discontinuance of which 
was threatened because of a dispute over 
payment 

Ohio Edison Co, has been authorized to 
make effective lower rates for electric serv 
ice in southern and western Ohio cities 
and towns 

Western Ohio Railway & Power Co., 
Wooster Electric Co. Toledo, Bowling 
Green & Southern Traction Co., Nerth 
Zaltimore Service Co Rudolph Light & 
Power Co., Farmers Light & Power Co. and 
Enterprise Utilities Co, have applied for 
authority to extend their operations into 
rural territory 

White Swan Lines, Inc., was granted per- 


mission to operate in Ohio as an interstate 
bus line between Columbus and Toledo, 


Pennsylvania Railroad was authorized to 
discontinue passenger train. service be 
tween Lancaster and Cincinnati, effective 
July 1. 

New York Central Railroad was permitted 
to abandon passenger train service between 
Thurston and Fultonham and _ between 
Shawnee and Zanesville, effective July | 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was permitted 
to discontinue two passenger trains between 
Cincinnati and Dayton and one between 


Dayton and Chillicothe. 


Fastern Ohio Transport Corp. has applied 


for permission to extend its bus service 
from Bellaire to Wheeling, W. Va. 

Midwestern Motor Transit, Ine., operat- 
ing between Chicago and Toledo, has ap 
plied for permission to extend its line from 
Toledo to Cleveland 

New tariffs proposing increased rates on 
grain, grain products and by-products, car- 
loads, have been filed by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Erie, New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
and New York Central railroads, and have 


been suspended by the commission pending 
a hearing for Sept 
Pennsylvania 


Scranton Railway Co. has been author 
ized by the public service commisison to 
operate one-man street cars over grade 


crossings in Scranton upon compliance with 
certain safety rules 
South Carolina 

Garden City Coach Lines, of Augusta, Ga 
has applied to the railroad commission for 
permission to operate in South Carolina on 
a route between Augusta and Savannah, Ga 

Texas 

Motor carriers who haul cotton and other 

!' commodities on no fixed schedule, but who 
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By Hou: 


Federal Commission of Five 





Members Is Suggested 





the Federal 
authorized 
the provisions of a bill (S. 3619) which 


Reorganization of Power 


Commission would be unde 


has just been ordered favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The House Com- 
mittee amended the bill as passed in tne 
Senate by striking out the entire bill and 
rewriting it completely. 

The bill, amended by the House 
Committee, provides that the commis 
sion be composed of five members, whose 
aterms would be one, two, three, four and 
five years respectively, while in the oriz- 
inal language the commission would 
composed of three members whose terms 
would be two, four and six years re- 
spectively, 


as 


The amendment also provides that the 
terms of the successors of the original 
commissioners would be five years, while 
the original prescribed six-year terms 
for the successors. 

Both the original and the amendment 
would have the appointment of the com- 
missioners by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent the Senate. 

The original language of the bill 
would give the President authority to re- 
move any member of the commission 
from office for inefficiency, neglect of | 
duty or malfeasance of office, while the 
amended measure eliminated this provi- 
sion. 


of 


Not more than two of the commission- 
ers would be appointed from the same 
political party under the original lan- 
guage, while under the House Commit- 
tee change the membership of the com- 
mission would be limited to not more 
than three persons from each political 
party. Two would compose a quorum 
under the Senate language, whereas the 
House language would set a quorum 
number at three. 

In the both the original 
and the amendment, the salary of the 
commissioners shall $10,000 per an- 
num, and “no person in the employ of 
or holding any official relation to any 
licensee or to any person, firm, associa- 
tion or corporation engaged in the gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution or 
sale of power, or owning stock or bonds 
thereof, or who in any manner pe- 
cuniarily intere therein, shall enter 


language of 


ted 





—_— eee. 
follow generally the same route in re 
peated trips have Leen designated by the 
railroad commission as “Class A” carriers 
and as such their rates must be submitted 
to the commission for approval. 

Kansas 

Kansas Electric Power Co. has been au 
thorized | the public service commission 
to establish reduced interim rate in 40 
cities and towns in eastern Kansas, pend- 
ing a general investigation previously or 
dered by the commission of the rates of all 
electric utilities in Kansas. 

All rail carriers in Kansas have been 
ordered to make a reduction of approx- 
imately 5 per cent in rates on intrastate 
shipments of and, gravel, chat, crushed 
stone and other materials used in road con 
struction. The reduced rates were pro-| 
posed by the commission in a permissive | 
order, but the railroads refused to estab- | 
lish the rate voluntarily, it was stated | 
orally by the chairman, Jesse Greenleaf. 

Michigan 

New rate for gas service rendered by 
the Michigan Federated Utilities in Mt. 
Clemens and vicinity have been ordered by 
the publie utilities commission. The com 
mission found the fair value of the fixed 
property of the Mt, Clemens division for 
rate-making purposes to be $1,525,000 as 


0 The company's appraisal 
The allowed 
or working capital and $145,000 
value. The rates fixed for Mt 
were $1.45 net for the first 1,000 
$1.40 per 1,000 for the next 
feet, scaling down to $l per} 
1,000 for consumption .in excess of 50,000 
cubic feet per month. | 
Michigan ¢ & Electric ¢ 
ized to render electric 
Marquette County already served by the 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co. The latter 
agreed that the other company could better | 
, serve the territory in question, ’ 


f Aug. 1, 1929 
was 363,088, 
$120,000 


commission 








as 
Clemens 
cubic feet, 
1,000 cubie 


going 


was author 
service in a part of 


as ‘o. 
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| Apple Growers Output of Electricity Indicates ‘Duty on Japanese 


Oil Silk Sent via 
Scotland Upheld 


Protest of Express Company 
Seeking 55 Per Cent 
Tariff Is Denied by Cus- 


toms Court 








New York, June 4.—Oil silk, shipped 
trom Japan to Scotland and there sub- 
jected to treatment before being exported 
to the United States for use in the manu- 
facture of raincoats, is dutiable, the Cus- 
toms Court has just decided, at the rate 
of 60 per cent ad valorem, under®the 
provision in paragraph 1211, tariff act 


of 1922, for manufactures of silk, not 
specially provided for. 
Protests of the American Express 


Company. for duty at 
vatorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 1205 for woven fabrics in the 
piece, not specially provided for, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of. silk, 
are denied by the court. 

Judge Tilson dismisses these protests 
as being without merit and rules that 
the treatment, to which these fabrics 
are subjected in Japan to make them 
fit for use in the making of raincoats, 
brings them clearly within the provisions 
of paragraph 1211, with duty at 60 per 
cent as imposed by the Government. 

Evidence, submitted at the trial of 
this test case, showed that these fabrics 
are shipped undyed from Japan to Scot- 
land. There the material is dyed and 
the fabric is passed through a bath of 
linseed oil and allowed to dry slowly. 
The merchandise, in this condition, is 
shipped fo the United States in lengths 
of 50 to 60 yards, 36 inches wide. 

The importer testified, at the trial, 
that the merchandise is solely used in 
the making of raincoats; that in its 
white or dyed condition it could not be 
so used, but had to be subjected to the 
oiling process. It is this process, chang- 
ing the character of the importation, 
judge Tilson points out, which brings 
the goods within the higher duty clas- 
sification. 

(Protests 168049-G-20622-2 


55 per cent ad 


6, ete.) 





Arizona Uses Magnet 
To Clean Its Auto Roads 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, June 4. 


Moving at the ra€e of 5 miles an 
hour, a magnet truck operated by the 


State highway department from July 1, 
1929, to May 1, 1950, removed an aver- 
age of 89 pounds of metal junk per mile 
from 80L miles of road, according to a 
report just issued by the department. 

One section of 16 miles of read on 
United States Highway No. 180 produced 
an average of 502 pounds of metal, while 
79 of the 85 miles of United States High- 
way No. 80 produced an average of 224 
pounds per mile, and on No. 89, between 
Phoenix and Prescott, the magnet col- 
lected 198 pounds per mile, the report 
said. 

The 29 miles of State highway No, 71 
yielded only about 8 pounds of junk per 
mile, according to the report. 





Low Fare to School Favored 
For District of Columbia 


A 3-cent street-car fare for all ¢chooi 
children of the District of Columbia 
was agreed upon June 3 at a hearirg by 
the Senate District Committee on H. R. 
12571, recently passed by the House and 
providing for a 2-cent fare, 

The Senate Committee agreed that the 
measure, with the higher fare, should be 
reported favorably after the addition of 
an amendment to be prepared providing 
for the administration of the act by the 
District Board of Education. 


Stocks of Wheat 
Decline for Week 


Department of Agriculture 
Lists Holdings of Grain 











Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
at the principal markets of the United 
States. May 31 were 120,484,000 bushels, 

slight increase over the total for May 
24, the Department of Agriculture stated 
June 4. The total for the corresponding 
week of last year was 96,059,000 bushels, 

Other grains in store were as follows: 
Corn, 11,549,000 bushels against 12,608,- 
000 a week ago and 15,951,000 a year 
ago; oats, 13,151,000 against 12,469,000 
a week ago and 10,491,000 a year ago; 
rye, 12,571,000 against 12,379,000 a week 
ago and 6,532,000 a year ago, and flax- 
seed, 518,000 against 534,000 a week ago 
and 398.000 last vear. There were 14,372 
000 bushels of Canadian wheat in store 
in bond at United States markets May 
31 against 13,922,000 a week ago and 
25,538,000 last year. 
ee 
upon the or hold the officer 
commissioner.’ 

The amended language adds a provie 
sion to the effect that “this act shall be 
held to reorganize and continue the Fed- 
eral Power Commission created by the 








duties 


, 


Federal water power act, and not to cre- 
ate a new Gommission.” 








In Michigan: 





.... 25% of the cus- 
tomers of Michigon 
Electric Power Company 
—one in four— have 
invested in the 
company's Preferred 
Stock. 


In customer ownership, 
this company now leads 
14 companies in the 
National Electric Group 
which are selling their 
Preferred Stock. 


—s sas 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 
57 William Street, New York 
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New York Banker Additional Charges Brought 
In Pure Drug Investigation Qy Patents Said To Become Effective on Jan. 1 [nto India Tripled 


Favors System 


Of Unit Banking 


Relationship as Correspond- 
ent Is Satisfactory Affilia- 
tion, Says Chairman of 
Board of Chase Bank 








[Continued from Page 1.1 
on a wide scale, the 34 offices 
American Express Co. in this 
could be readily transformed _ into 
branches of the Chase National Bank, 
since that concern is a subsidiary of the 
bank. 


of the 
country 


Affiliations of Chase Bank 


Companies affiliated with the Chase 
National Bank, according to Mr. W iggin, 
are the Chase Securities Co., which orig- 
inates and underwrites securities, and 
which has some twenty offices in the 
United States, as well as in London and 
Paris; the American Express Co., which 
maintains a travel bureau and sells trav- 
elers’ checks in 34 cities of the United 
States, and 66 cities abroad; the Ameri- 
can Express, Inc., which does a banking 
business abroad; the Equitable Eastern 
Banking Co., with offices in Shanghai and 
Tokio; the Chase Bank, an Edge act cor- 
poration, which operates the Paris office 
of the recently merged Equitable Trust 
Co., with a branch in Mexico City, and 
the Chase Safe Deposit Co. 

He explained that there is in process 
of organization a new Equitable Trust 
Company for the purpose of protecting 
the name and to do some trust and bank- 
ing business. 


The Chase National Bank, he said, has 

: : é be : 
46 branches in New York City and 4 
abroad, in Havana, Panama, Cristobal, 


31, in London. 


Correspondents Over Country 
The Chase National Bank has some- 
thing like 7,000 bank correspondents 
scattered throughout the country, accord- 

ing to the testimony of Mr. Wiggin. 
Mr. Wiggin told Representative Luce 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, that he does 
not fear the disappearance of the indi- 
vidual holder of bank stock. Mr. Luce 
had referred to the fact that much bank 


and, since May 





Witness Tells Senate Committee Official of Enforcement 
Division Made Discriminatory Remark 
Against Spanish Ergot 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


was held, and inquired also whether 
Hart was there throughout the meeting. 


Dr. Hart said the mecting was to dis- 
cuss the “more or less impossibility” of 
obtaining Spanish ergot, and she was 


not there for the entire meeting. 

“Did this market reference refer to a 
specific cargo of ergot or to shipments 
in general?” Senator Copeland asked. 
Dr. Hart replied she did not know. 

“You did not hear the context of the 
remark?” Mr. Copeland asked. 

Dr. Hart said she did not, but in reply 
to a further question she stated she re- 
ceived the impression at the conference 
that the Department soucht to prevent 
the entrv of Spanish ergot. 

Dr. Hart said she had tested many 
samples of ergot for Dr. Rusby and found 
them to be wormy, rotten, mouldy and in- 
fested with lice. She was told afterward 
the samples were Russian ergot, she said 

Recent samples which she has exam- 
ined, she said, have been much cleaner. 

Charles T, Stout, secretary of the Del- 
son Chemical Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
criticized the Department for issuing a 
ruling that the labeling of remedies as 
being cures for influenza and certain 
other diseases would be prohibited. 


oe 
He declared his company produces a 


remedy which has proved to be effective 
in curing influenza, Creosote is used in 
‘the preparation of the remedy, he said, 


stock its reputed to be held by investment | 


trusts. 

Management if the important thing in 
banking, said Mr. Wiggin, and not stock 
ownership. He agreed with Mr. 
that State lines are of little real signifi- 
cance in determining the limits of branch 
bank permission and stated that a branch 
of the Chase National Bank could be 
operated in Jersey City well as in 
Harlem. 

He stated, however, that he felt there 
would be a good deal of difficulty in de- 


as 


Luce | 


and he urged the Department take steps 
to prevent the misbranding of creosote. 
He said bheechwood creosote mis- 
branded hardwood creosote, and his 


Is 


as 


;company has been unable to obtain in the 


United States a creosote of the quality 
required. The company has been forced 
to import all its creosote from Germany, 
he said, where the hardwood product can 
be obtained. 

Oe 1) 


Action Deferred on Bill 
For Additional Cotton Data 


The House Committee on the Census, 
at hearings June 3 and 4, took testimony, 
without final action, on the Heflin bili (3. 
2322), authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain ad- 
ditional cotton statistics. Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, advocated and Rep- 
resentatives Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., and McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., opposed the bill. The Committee 
adjourned subject to call of the chair- 
man, E. H. Fenn (Rep.), of Wethersfield, 
Conn, 





Lowest Cost Sought 


termining what trade areas are for the 
purpose of branch bank extension, and 
that once State lines are crossed, many 
difficulties are encountered. 

In response to a query from Repre- 
sentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, | 
Pa., chairman of the Committee, Mr. Wig- 


gin denied that the Chase National Bank 
had any interest in the Trans-America 
Corporation. Perhaps some Trans-Amer- 
ica interests own stock in the bank, but 
he did not know of it, he said, 
Failures Not to Be Stopped 
Correspondent banking will not stop 
bank failures, Mr. Wiggin declared, and 
neither will anything else. “We will al- 
ways have bank failures,” he said. 
Representative Seiberling (Rep.), of 
Akron, Ohio, asked if it were not true 
that the main reason for his opposition 
to branch banking is because it would 
mean a loss of country correspondents 
to the Chase National Bank and make 
the rest of the country generally more 
independent of New York in financial 


matters. 

“Not at all,” Mr. Wiggin replied. “TI 
would not advocate the present system 
if I did not believe it for the best in- 
terests of the country.” 

Mr. Seiberling stated that, as he 


viewed it, the system of correspondent 
banking was a purely business arrange- 
ment, for the profit of the city bank. 
Mr. Wiggin replied that they considered 
their banking correspondent business 
good business and profitable, but that it 
was a mutually beneficial arrangement, 
and that many services were given to 
their country bank correspondents. 
Loans to Country Banks 

Mr. Seiberling stated that correspond- 
ent banking did not reach the root of 
the trouble which is under consideration 
by the Committee; that is, bank failures. 
Mr. Wiggin replied that, while bank 
failures could not be averted entirely, 
their bank and other city banks did loan 
money to solvent country banks to tide 
them over crises. 

Mr. Seiberling suggested that the col- 
lateral they took for such loans left 
the depositors of the country bank 
even worse condition in case of failure. 

In response to a query from Repre- 
sentative Busby (Dem.), of Houston, 
Miss., Mr. Wiggin agreed that there was 
no legal obligation on the city corre- 
spondent to help out its country corre- 
spondent that would obtain in the case 
of a parent bank and branch. 

Mr. Wiggin declared that, from both 
a banking standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the public, he preferred the 
unit banking system. 

Benjamin M. Anderson Jr., 
of the Cnase National Bank 
June 6. 


economist 
will testify 





Decisions Are Announced 
In Four Rail Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public June 4 decisions in uncon- 
tested finance cases which are summar- 
ized as follows: 





Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
§212, authorizing the acquisition by the El 
nira & Lake Ontario Railroad Company of 
control of the Marion Railway Corporation 
by purchase of capital stock, approved, 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8146, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company of control, 
under lease, of the railroad properties of 
the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Com- 
pany, conditions prescribed approved. 

Report, certificate and order in’ Finance 
Dockets Nos. 8190, 8135, 8136, authorizing 
the Rahway Valley Line (1) to acquire a 
line of railroad in Union and Essex coun- 
ties, N. J.; (2) to issue two bonds, one for 
$14,000 and one for $35,000, in connection 


with the acquisition of said line of railroad; 


and (3) authorizing the acquisition by the 
Rahway Valley Company, lessee, of control, 
under lease, of the line of railroad to be 
acquired by the Rahway Vallev Line, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No 
8178, authorizing the acquisition by the Illi 
nois Terminal Company of control, by lease, 
of the railroads and properties of the Alton 
& Eastern Railroad Company, the St. Louis 
& Alton Railway Company, and the O'Fallon 
Freight Line of the East St. Louis & Sub- 
urban Railway Company, approved, 


in' 


In Levee Relocation 





General Brown States Engineers 
Use Most Practieal Plans 





The course which the Army Engineers 
will follow in taking land for relocation 
of levees on the Mississippi River is to 
ao the work at the least possible cost, 
regardless of whether the Government 
or local interests have to pay, the Chief 
of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, told the House Committee on 
Flood Control, June 4. 

He said that in no instance of which 
he knows have the Engineers disregarded 
the local interests, but in every instance 
have selected the plan which is least ex- 
pensive and most practical. 

Questioned as to the War Department’s 
attitude toward the reservoir system by 
Representative Sears (Rep.), of Omaha, 
Nebr., Gen. Brown said that he desired 
to study the problem thoroughly and 
from every angle before making any con- 
clusions. 

During the meeting of the Committee, 


Dr.|! 


The principal disease in which the 
company’s remedy is valuable is influ- 
enza, he said, and the Department’s rul- 
ing prevents the advertisement of that 
fact on the labels of the containers. He 
read a part of the statement by the De- 
partment announcing the ruling, and 
said no reason for it was given. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 


asked to see the statement, and, after 
reading it, said that the reason was 
stated. The Department rules, he said, 


that no drug or combination of drugs is 
effective in treating influenza. 

Senator Copeland, who is a physician, 
said it is the view of the medical profes- 


sion generally that there is no known 
remedy for influenza. 
Mr. Stout read another statement of 


the Department announcing a similar rul- 
ing with respect to remedies for certain 
dog diseases. One of the diseases is 
called black tongue. This malady, Mr. 
Stout said, is curable despite the state- 
ment that there is no remedy for it. The 


Public Health Service, he said, has found 
that yeast is an effective remedy. 
A form of mange of dogs, for which 


the Department sdid there is no remedy, 
also can be cured in its early stages, Mr. 
Stout said, 


Senator Copeland asked if Mr. Stout 


had any complaint against the quality 
of drugs regulated by the Department. 
Mr. Stout said he wished to complain of 


of creosote. The U. S. P. 
standard enforced by the Department, 
he said, is so low that creosote may even 
contain carbolie acid and result in poison- 
ing by the acid. 
Ergot Largely 
Replaced in Practice 

Dr. Torald Sollmann, dean of the Med- 
ical School of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and representative of the American 
Medical Association, testified on the med- 
ical qualities of ergot. The drug con- 
tains a varying amount of the active in- 
gredients, he said, and the quality dete- 
riorates on storage. The change cannot 
be shown by physical or botanical exam- 
inations, and, while promising results 
have been obtained by research, there is 
not yet a reliable chemical method of 
testing the drug, he said. 


the quality 


_ The present method of testing is to in- | 
ject the drug into an animal and com- | 


pare the results with the results of an 


injection of standard ergot. 


an 


is 


tent in practice by pituitary extract, 
extract of glands of animals, which 


| more suitable in the present practice of 


| tients 
| said, 


a subcommittce headed by Representative | 


Stone (Rep.), of Norman, Okla., reported 
to the full Committee on its findings re- 
garding a plan offered for the work on 


the Bonnet Carre Spillway in Louisiana. | 


The plan, which was offered by A. B. 
B. Harris, consulting engineer of Rich- 
mond, Va., would modify the already 


adopted plan of the Army Engineers for 
a shallow, broad spillway. Mr. Harris 
proposed a narrow, deep spillway, and 
had stated he would save the Govern- 
ment several millions of dollars by the 
adoption of his plan. 

The subcommittee, however, reported 
that it had held numerous hearings and 
had concluded that the Harris plan would 
not be as practical as the Army Engi- 
neers’ plan. 


Foreign Exchange 








New York, June 4.--The Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of see 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
pavable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ...ccccescce 14.0885 
Belgium (belga) ....-..... oe IS.Y513 
Bulgaria (06) 56.2 cses0e PN 7205 
Czechoslovakia (krone) oe 2.0651 
Denmark (krone) KAT 

















England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) re 
taly (lira) ca 
Netherlands CUMaOR): ck occas 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 1.497 
Rumania (leu) 5 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ...ccccececs 
Yumoslavia (Gimar) ..s.ccccecan 

1 Mane (enlar) 1 .0ccéasas 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 
ie CeUROON ss oi bkkoncnen. 
ME MEMIRNN eS ans ate kg care ce f 
Singapore (dollar) ....ccccece. 55.9041 
Cameee ABBUOH) 44. is i000 nc ccc 9.9457 
CME TOOGOD hacen sivincwancas Y9.9R43 
Mexico (peso) ; 47.3800 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........ R63201 
Brasil (eptireis) cc whvicancaas 11.7010 
ene MONDE Koos och awa cn 12.0774 
remuny (RO8O) 21. ssranacénene 914861 
Colombia (peso) 96.6200 
NN a set a 34.0000 


obstetrics, 
extract 
and it 


Dr. Sollmann said. Pituitary 
can be injected into the patient 


takes effect in 2 or 8 minutes, 
he said, while ergot must be taken 
through the mouth and requires from 


'Statement at Senate H 





To Be Inadequate 

| 
5 -aring 
Favors Proposed Bill Plac- 
ing Qualification on 
Rights of Owners 





[Continued from Page 7.) 
except in those cases where the patentee 
would be entitled to a preliminary in- 
junction and bond under existing law. 

The Chairman. Well, I am _ speaking 
now of the proposition to make a bond 
a condition precedent to introducing the 
defense at all. 

Mr. Reichmann. No. 

The Chairman. I 
should be provided. 
view on that. 


Mr. Reichmann. 
should be at all. 

Senator Dill. But you do think it would 
be all right where he would have it under 
existing law? 

Mr. Reichmann. Yes; where a court 
would require it on preliminary injunc- 
tion, he should have that right. 

The Chairman. That would apply to 
everybody ? 

Mr. Reichmann. Yes. But 
addition has to be made to your bill on 
that, because section 3 states that this 
particular defense should be tried first 
and judgment rendered on it before any 


do not think that 
I have changed my 


I do not think that 


I think an 


other issue should be tried. 

Senator Dill. I should like to say to 
you that I made the statement that if 
anyone considered that section 1 of this 
bill created any restrictions on patents 
other than those arising in the law to- 
day, Iam not asking that. All-I am ask- 


ing, as being in favor of tris bill, is the 
right to raise as a defense the proposi- 
tion that the patentees are violating ex- 
isting statutes. I am not trying to cre- 
ate any new types of illegality. The 
present statutes are satisfactory 

The Chairman. This bill does not do 


that, does it? 
Mr. Reichmann. I am inclined to think 
that some members of the Committee 


might think that section 1 does. 

Senator Dill. Senator Hebert 
raised that question. 

Mr. Reichmann. Section certainly 
does not, and so far as I am concerned 
section 2 and section 3 would be adequate 
for a bill. 

The statement of Mr. LeRoi J. Wil- 
liams will be printed in full text in 

the of June 6. 


has 
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|Charge of Manslaughter 
Ergot has been repiaced to a large ex- | 


one-half to three-quarters of an hour to | 


become cffective. 

Testing the drug by using it on pa- 

is unsatisfactory, Dr. Sollmann 
since the reaction of the drug on 
the patricular patient usually is un- 
known. The result produced, which is 
contraction of the uterus, is taking place 
already naturally when the drug is ad- 
ministered, and the effect of the drug 
therefore cannot be measured accurately. 

“Do you mean to tell us that the ex- 
perts in the use of ergot do not know 
whether it has an effect or not?” 
Senator Wheeler. 


“They have no certain knowledge,” re- 
plied Dr. Sollmann. “They can assume 
that some effect will be produced, but 


not know to what extent.” 

Mr. Wheeler referred to testimony 
that Russian ergot often rotten, 
wormy, and mouldy, and asked if the 
fluid extract made from it would not be 
dangerous. Dr. Sollmann said he did not 
believe it would be dangerous, but it 
would be “undesirable” to make the ex- 
tract from that quality of material. 

“Tt it wormy, wouldn’t that affect 
the efficacy?” asked Mr. Wheeler 

“T doubt very much that it would,” 
replied Dr. Sollmann, 


they do 


is 


Is 


Storage Causes 
Slow Deterioration 


Questioned by Senator Copeland on 
| the effect of storage on ergot extract, 
Dr. Sollmann said it deteriorates steadily, 


but slowly, the conditions of storage af- 
fecting the rate of deterioration, 

Mr. Copeland asked if it would be prac- 
tical for the Department to insure a good 


supply. Dr. Sollmann said the quality of 
the drug when imported could be con- 
trolled, but it would be impractical to 


regulate the supply on drug store shelves. 
He agreed it would be as hard to enforce 
regulations of drug store supplies as to 
enforce the prohibition law and would re- 
quire at least as large a Federal enforce- 
ment agency. 

Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
asked if a recent improvement in quality 
of imported ergot were not the result of 
the recent protests and efforts to get bet- 
ter drugs. Dr. Sollmann said that prob 
ably was a factor in the improvement, but 
he believed the adoption of the standard 
biological test of injection into animals 
was a larger factor. 

“You say you cannot tell the difference 
whether the ergot is made from wormy, 
mouldy ergot or good ergot?” said Sen- 
ator Wheeler. “If you can’t tell the dif 
ference, What difference does it make?” 

“Logically it makes no difference,” re- 
plied Dr. Sollmann, “except that there 
is' the natural feeling that the bad con- 
dition of the ergot may have an effect.” 

Senator Wheeler remarked that Dr. 
Rusby had stated he found substances 
in the product of rotten ergot which af- 


fect the active ingredients 
The hearing was adjourned until 10 
a. m, June 5, 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


asked | 


| tions 


lawfully 


| vehicle 


Against Driver Dismissed 





[Continued from Page 
homicide unless the act 
or constructively. Clark’s 
155; Commonwealth v. 
Dee. 705. 

We are not concerned with the ques- 
tion of negligent default in a civil ac- 
tion, as in Fowler vy. Underwood, 198 N. 
C., 402, but with the constituent ele- 
ments of involuntary manslaughter. In 
their application to the defendant’s neg- 
ligent act these elements call for a con- 
struction of C. S, 2621(63); for in de- 
termining whether the death of Mrs. 
Johnson was proximately caused by the 
defendant’s disobedience of the law we 
must ascertain the evils the statute is 
designed to prevent. 

It provides that the driver’s failure to 
stop in obedience to the sign shall be 
unlawful. Whether this provision 
apparently out of line with another pro- 
vision of the same statute we need not 
pause to consider. The manifest ob- 
ject of the provision is to create a situ- 
ation in which the driver of a motor 
shall have opportunity to in- 
form himself of circumstances and con- 
ditions, particularly in reference to 
traffic, with a view to determining 
whether in the exercise of due care he 
may go upon the intersecting highway 
with reasonable safety to himself and 
others. 

If the defendant approached the in- 
tersection without coming to a full step 
and yet had knowledge of all the condi- 
which literal obedience to the 
statute would have disclosed, his failure 
to stop cannot be imputed to him as such 
criminal negligence as would justify a 
conviction of manslaughter. As we read 
the evidence this the exact situation. 
Stopping his car the sign would not 
have enabled him acquire any addi- 
tional information. He knew the con- 
dition of both highways—their width and 
their hard surfaces coated with ice. 
From the Pinecroft road his view up the 
main highway was unobstructed for a 
distance of 540 feet, and it would not 
have been expanded by his stopping at 
the sign. He saw the bus; he knew all 
he would have known had he stopped. 
Conceding, then, that a person may un- 
kill another by doing an act 
which in violation of a statute de- 
signed to prevent injury to the person 
and which is likely to result in death 
or bodily harm, we are of opinion that 
the evidence in this case fails to show 
such proximate causal relation between 
the breach of the statute and the death! 


7.) 

his, actually 
Crim. law, 
Campbell, 83 Am. 


is 


is 
at 
to 


is 


of Mrs. Johnson as is essential to 
a prosecution for involuntary man- 
slaughter. We have reached this con- 
clusion independently of any considera- 
tion of various other conditions which 
may have contributed to the accident. 

It is said that if the defendant had 
observed the statute the collision would 


not have occurred because the bus would 
have passed in advance of the car; but 
inseparable from this position is the idea 
of mere chance or casualty and not of 
the exercise of judgment or due care. 
As we have pointed out, the object of 
the statute is not to delay or impede 
travel, but to prevent travelers on the 
highways of the State from carelessly 
and blindly rushing into situations which | 


© 
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Defense to Suits |New Code on Oil Containers 





Conference on Weights and Measures Reverses Action of 


June 3 and Extends 


Dr. Klein Speaks 


Time to Apply Law; 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 


may he a lot of purposeless backslap- 
ping, but these 13.000 trade organiza- | 
tions are one of the chief reasons for the 
stabilization of our economic system. 
We couldn’t get anywhere unless we 
were equipped to deal with organized in- 
dustry.” 

Study of business 
general shows, however, “we’re not as 
homogeneous as we'd like to be,” and 
“we’re not together yet but we hope to 
be,” Dr. Klein admitted, but standardiza- 
tion of fundamentals will play an im- 
portant part in bringing about achieve- 
ment of this ideal situation. 

Describing the “day of quick reaction 
in trade,” Dr. Klein said the “big thing 
that has come in since the war is the 
fearful acceleration.” He characterized 
speed as an “inevitable factor” in eco- 
nomic life and pointed out the danger 
of trying to retard the pace. 

Failure to pay attention to accepted 
measures was responsible for the 1929 
stock market collapse, the Assistant Sec- 
retary declared. He said that investors 
and speculators, “both amateur and pro- 
fessional” had disregarded the accepted 
yardstick, the ratio between earnings 
and quotations. 


and commerce in 


Financial Depression 


Emphasizes Lesson 
“Inability to judge these realities is 
certain to lead to that kind of disaster 


he remarked, 
The resulting financial depression has 


every time,” 


emphasized the importance of the “‘salu- 
tary lesson” of this failure, Dr. Klein 
said, and the country “no longer is liv- 


ing off the fat of opulence.” @ 
The standard container act of 1928 has 
brought about nullification of State and 


city regulations prescribing sale by 
weight or governing sales by dry meas- 


ure, it was disclosed by H. A. Spilman, 
senior marketing specialist of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Commerce. 

“T believe it is now fairly well under- 
stood that this law, through fixing the 
cubic content of the United States bushel, 
makes inoperative all State weight-per- 
bushel laws relating to fruits and vege- 
tables when these commodities are packed 


in containers standardized by the law,” 
Mr. Spilman said. 
“One question of great interest has 


zrisen which has not yet been settled to 
our satisfaction. The interpretation 
placed upon the law by our legal advisers 
seems to hint that the law makes ineffec- 


tive State laws or city ordinances pre- 
scribing sale by weight or regulating 
sales by dry measure. We have been 


somewhat disconcerted by an interpreta- 
tion which would seem to nullify the 
several years on the part of the 
Bureau of Standards and of State and 
city weights and measures officials.” 


Impossible to Perfect 
Desired Amendment 


That this law can be amended so as 
to retain the benefits of standardization 
of containers without impairing the work 
of States and cities is a belief held by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Standards, according to Mr. 
Spilman. He said it has been impossible 
to perfect the desired amendment, how- 
ever, but declared that “we expect to 
ask for the amendment of the law.” 

Effective enforcement of codes of 
weights and measures depends entirely 
upon correction of existing evils of in- 
adequate salary and support, frequent | 
changes of personnel, and political inter- 
ference, the conference was told by C. P. 
Norgord, assistant commissioner of ag- 
riculture and markets, State of New 
York. 

With the declaration, “next to religion 
and personal Kealth of the people the 
most fundamental obligation of the State 


{has been that of securing justice through 


the establishment and enforcement Of the 
standard of weights and measures,” Mr. 
Norgord suggested county and munic ipai | 
enforcement under close State supervi- 
sion as a remedy. 

“The problem before the State is how 
best to organize and carry on most ef- 
fectively to enforce the standard,” he 
said. Two courses he outlined were en- 
forcement by States and by county and 
municipal agencies, | 

The first of these methods is “far more 
certain, unbiased, and effective,” accord- 
ing to the New York assistant commis 
sioner, although the second is a literai 
application of the democratic principle. 
This latter way “more desirable ana | 
effective in theory,” he observed, because 
“too often the position is handed out as 
a recognition for political service.” 


Mr. Perkins Says 
Basis Is Used by Science 


is 


Representative Randolph Perkins of 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J., chairman of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, declared “practically all 
science and all advancement of the world 
is based upon weights and measures” 
and explained that Congress “only at- 


a ei 


menace danger—not to retard the prog- 
of those who are traveling with 
knowledge of surrounding conditions. 
The defendant’s breach of the statute 
we have quoted is the only ground upon 


ress 


which the State relies to sustain the 
judgment of the trial court. It is not 
contended that he violated any other 
statute or that he drove his car reck- 


lessly or with culpable negligence after 
going by the sign. 
The motion to dismiss 
should have been granted, 
Judgment reversed, 


the action 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad 














| West 


tempts to crystalize into statutory form 
the thought and considerations of men 
who are giving these problems their at- 
tention.” 


“The world seems to be worring about 
America trying to standardize things too 
much,” Representative Perkins remarked. 
“but we’re not standardizing man’s heart 
or man’s head. We need not fear that 
standardization going to confine the 
human mind.” F. 

Effort is being made, however, to estab- 
lish standardization of  “ponderable 
things,” according to the New Jersey 
Congressman, and these attempts have 
resulted in “our tremendous prosperity.” 

In the opinion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, as explained 
by Henry Lohman of Woodhaven, N. Y.. 
representative of the organization. “most 
cities are woefully lacking in adequate 
weights and measures inspection.” 

The association would like to cooperate 
to bring about more adequate provisions 
for the “right kind of service” and more 
rigid inspection, Mr. Lohman declared, 
and favors rigid inspection and prosecu- 
tion to “rid the country” of the practice 
of short-weighing. 

The attention of the conference should 
be directed toward irregular and diversi- 
fied packing of farm products, the 
speaker advised, beeause “there a 
large amount of unnecessary waste in 
packing and handling these products 
that could and should be eliminated.” 
Mr. Lohman discussed the modern method 
of selling vegetables and fruit by the| 
pound or by numerical count and said 
transactions between retailers and whole- | 
salers, farmers, and commission men are 
not conducted on this basis. 


is 


is 


Report of Committee 
Is Adopted by Conference 


The conference adopted tentatively 
the report of the committee on specifica- 
tions and tolerances for odometers. The 
report established a code which will be 
brought up again for consideration at the 
1931 conference before any attempt 
made to put it into effect. 

Provisions of this code include all de- 
vices for measuring the mileage of auto- 
mobile travel, which must be con- 
structed to register in miles and tenth- 
miles. All odometer assemblies must be 
constructed in such a way that they can 
be sealed completely and so that the 
seals are easily visible. The specifica- 
tions require that all movable parts must 
be “fabricated of such material and shall 
be hardened to such a degree that wear 
or deformation resulting from use would 
be reduced to a minimum. 

The code applies only to cases where 
odometers are to be the basis for de- 
termining charges for hire of vehicles, 
and whenever readings are to be used as 
a basis for payment of fees or taxes or 
for determination of insurance premiums 


is 


the requirements “should be applied in 
so far as they are applicable and not 
modified by the conditions surrounding 


” 


their special use. 





Ship-to-Shore Mail Service 
To Reduce Time to Europe 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
the North German Lloyd ship carries 
special equipment far superior to the 
equipment added to other transatlantic 
liners in recent years, he said. 
Service has been extended on _ east- 


bound trips, although the westbound trip 
arrangements have not been altered. 
The plane will leave the liner 300 miles 
west of Lands End, on its flight to Hol- 
land and Germany. Under these ar- 
rangements, mail for England will be 
landed in Southampton about 17 hours 
ahead of the steamer, and there will be 
a saving of one and one-half days’ time 
in connecting with the German mail. 


Leaving the “Bremen” 300 miles west 
of Lands End, the plane will proceed 
direct to Southampton, discharge Eng- 


lish mail and refuel. 
fly direct to Amsterdam. to land mail for 
The Netherlands. Mail for Germany 
and countries beyond will be transported 
by a waiting plane to Hanover. 

Present plans call for departure of the 
plane from the shin at 8 a. m., arrival in 
Southampton at 2 p. m., and landing in 
Amsterdam at 6 p. m. The Hanover 
plane is expected to reach its destina- 
tion about 9:30 p. m. 

Mail to be carried by this service must 
be specially marked and carry extra 
postage in addition to regular postage, 
according to the departmental notice. 
Ordinary letters and post cards can be 
sent in this manner to Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Ceylon, Cyprus, Iraq, Pales- 
tine, Persia, Portuguese Timor, Syria, 
Tibet, Trans-Jordan, and Turkey. 

Service from the “Bremen” to New 
York remains unchanged, with the plane 
leaving the liner about 600 miles from 
port. 


The plane will then 





Unemployment Figures 


Of Census to Be Published 
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[Continued from Page 3.1 
in his district that he may wish to make, 
it was pointed out, for the purpose of 
preventing any misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of the figures. 


visors are also instructed, it was said, 
not to supply any further information | 
at this time, concerning unemployment, 


than the number who are actually out of 
work, and fulfill the qualifications out- 
lined above. 


Texas and Pacific Railway 








April Four months April Four months April Four months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 1929 1950 1929 1930 1929 

Freight revenue ......e+0+ 2,891,073 3.454.217 11.383.200 14,095,704; 3,963,330 4,973,124 16,017,245 18,876,046) 2,787,845 3,114,498 10,511,633 12,441,026 
Passenger revenue ...... 100,204 478,826 1,801,041 2,121,078 791 3,046,113 3,460,079 370,344 429, 238 1, aos. 202 1,797,011 
TOU) OHO. UOVewcccccsaees BAT: 166 4.345.296 14,451,697 17,679,429 f ‘ 6,273,482 20,755,600 24,203,152, 3,398,389 3,807,600 13,039,299 15,207.55: 
Maintenance of way...... 334,796 1,928,16 2,178,078 942 744 976,232 3,233 3,701,755 446,173 568,490 1) 886. aoe 2,293,597 
Maintenance of equipment 902.495 2.6 3,607,631 | 1,050,191 1,251,550 4,261,886 4,913,212 516,557 638,805 2,191,851 2,613,607 
Transportation expenses... 1,354,155 4,913, 5,458,348] 1, 5 1,987,146 7,158,229 8,077,265 1,084,199 1,220.297 4,256,151 4,958,034 
Total expenses incl, other... 3.195.839 10,773,126 12,479,632] 4, 4,633,770 18, 156, 860) 2,210.12 2.643.687 9.203.482 10,670,658 
Net from railroad.... 1.149.457 3,678,571 5.199.797 1,639,712 eae 1,163,913 3,855,817 4,536,894 
Re re Te at : 250.643 876.681 1,072,041 | 3: 59: 2: 26 185,000 202,000 740,000 808,000 
Uncollectible ry, rev,, ete 910 6.954 ; 9, 260 1.247 764 2 BRR 

Net after taxes, etc SS87.904 2.794.936 A776 1.271.226 1,002,014 961,149 3.093.129 

Net#after rents.......... " 692,421 1.928.340 Bh2 | 955.474 TRR917 688,758 2,286,745 

Aver. miles operated...... ‘. 3,188.57 3,188.57 88.57 | ; 4,729.72 1,955.62 2,015.27 1,955.62 

Operating ratio ...ccccoee 73.5 74.5 70.6 | 82.5 73.9 65.0 69.4 70.6 
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‘Imports of Silver 





Preceding Week 


of Commerce 
Finds Little Change 
Silver Stocks Held 
Shanghai Market 


Department 
in 


at 





India’s silver imports in the week 
ended May 28 were nearly three times 
the quantity of the preceding week, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay office, 
made public June 4. 

Shanghai stocks remained approxi- 
mately the same, with a weak market, 
according to a radiogram from the 
Shanghai office to the Department. The 
Department’s statements follow in full 
text: 

Silver imports into India during ‘ghe 
seven days ended May 28 totaled 3,490,- 
000 ounces, 3,431,000 of which came from 
London and 59,000 from Marseilles. Dur- 
ing the six days ended May 21 imports 
totaled 1.155,000 ounces. 

Currency in Reserve 

Currency in reserve on May 22 to- 
taled 1,070,500,009 rupees, as compared 
with 1,067,000 rupees on May 15. Bul- 
lion in reserve on May 22 totaled 33,- 
700,000 rupees, as compared with 33,800,- 
000 rupees on May 15. 

Silver stocks on May 28 were esti- 
mated at 2,800 bars, as compared with 
2,300 bars on May 21. The total offtake 
for the five days ended May 28 was 
1,400 bars. 

The market is weak in sympathy with 
the Shanghai market although domestic 
demand is improved. General conditions 
continue unsatisfactory. 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 29 
totaled 228,100,000 taels, of which 110,- 
200,000 taels were held in native banks. 
The corresponding figures for May 22 
were 228,000,000 taels and 110,000,000 
taels, respectively. 

Syvcee and silver bars were valued at 
111,400,000 taels on May 29, as com- 
pared with 110,000,000 taels on May 22. 
The total number of silver dollars 





in 
Shanghai on May 29 was 163,000,000, as 
compared with 164,009,000 on May 22. 
The exchange market opened on May 
26 at 43%, cents per Shanghai tael but 


continued weak until May 31, reaching 
395, on May 30. Gold bars reached 544 
taels, 





Bill for Trial of Petty 
Offenses Passed by "Hove 


[Continued from Page 25 
600, or 1,000 criminal cases a year. In 
the State of Wyoming they had 32 crim- 
inal cases in the last year and 92 per 


cent of all defendants charged witn vio- 
lations of liquor laws pleaded guilty to 
begin with. That is a record for the last 
four years.” 

Representative Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 
fax, Va., asked if he could tel! the House 
in what States the court congestion lies, 

Mr. Bachmann said that after a thor- 
ough survey he had made he found the 
only States in which there is a great 
congestion are New York, Washington, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, 
Missouri, California, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. Outside of those States, he 
said, there is no congestion in the courts. 

He said the right of trial by jury is 
involved in this bill. He said that un- 
cer the procedure it set up, Congress is 
proposing to change the Federal prac- 
tices so that when a man is charged with 
a petty offense he does not get a jury 
trial until he takes some affirmative ac- 


tion, 

He said he suggested an amendment 
that would obviate the necessity of a 
defendant, upon being taken to court, 


having to sit there and take the time of 
the United States commissioner in hear- 
ing evidence when the man expects to 
demand a jury trial. 

Preceding the reading of the bill, Wep- 
resentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the bill, said that he believed 
the bill useless, The best way to relieve 
court congestion, he said, is to appoint 
moire Federal court judges, because con- 
gestion only exists in certain spots in the 
country. 

The bill, he added, “does not give the 
accused a fair chance, and does not give 
him the right of appeal.” 

Representative Moore (Rep.), of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, a member of the Commit- 
tee, said that it is not a prohibition bill 
alone, because there are 183 other petty 
offenses which come under the provisions 
of the bill. 


Changes in Status of 


Bills in Congress 





[Continued from Page 6.) 
additional lands for 
at Seattle. Wash 
June 3 

H. R. 9370 
zation of the 


of the naval air station 


Reported to Senate 


To provide for the moderni- 
I'nited States Naval Observa- 


tory at Washington. D. ©. Passed House 
May 20. Reported to Senate June 4. 
H. R. 10662. Providing for hospitalizagjon 


and medical treatmgnt of transferred mein- 
bers the Fleet Naval Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government 
hospitals without expense to the reservist. 
Passed House May 19. Reported to Sen :te 
June 4 
S.. 1721, 


Directing the retirement of : ct- 
ing assistant surgeons of the United Stites 
Navy at the age of 64 years. Passed + g- 
ate May 7. Reported to House June 4. 


Tithe 37—Pay and Allowam oh 
(Army, Navy. Marine Cor he 
Coast Guard, Coast and G: , 
detie Survey, and Pub ‘ 
Health Service) 


H. R. 1194. To amend the naval appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, relative to the appointment of 
pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Passed 


House May 5. Reported to Senate June 4. 
Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 7929. Providing retirement for 
persons who hold licenses as navigators or 
engineers who have reached the age of 64 


years and have served 25 or more years 
in the Army eranapers service. Reported 
to House June 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 4318. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to permit taxation of lands of home- 
stead and desert land entrymen under the 
reclamation act, approved Apr. 21, 1928. 
Reported to Senate June 4. 

Tithe 49—Transportation 
To regulate the salary of ine 
spectors under an act making travel upon 

railroad more safe. Passed Senate Apr. 17, 
| Reported to House June 4, : 


S. 3845 
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California Lists 
New Rules for 


Licensed Brokers 


State Corporation Commis- 
sioner Issues Regulations 
Governing Sales of All 
Stock Issues 








State of California: 
Sacramento, Jung 4. 

New rules to be followed by licensed 
brokers in case where a stock issue, 
whether foreign or domestic, is to be 
sold to the public, have been sent to all 
stock brokers in the State by Fred¢ G. 
Athearn, State corporation commissioner. 
They are to become effective June 15. 

Data called for by the commissioner, 
according to his statement, in connection 
with the approval of stock issues, will 
include: : 

1. Copy of articles of incorporation and 
all amendments thereto. 

2. Copy of by-laws and all amendments 
thereto. 
3. Copy 
document 

4. Last 


of stock certificates or other 
evidencing the security. 
available certified audit and 
profit and loss statement. 

5. Copy of any indenture or contract 
under which a security is issued. : 

Upon the filing of this data a notice 
will be sent to the corporation or com- 
pany involved that the security has been 
approved for trading. Such approval, 
however, may be withdrawn at any time 
by the commissioner for cause. 
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National Defense 


Classes of Ships Prescribed 
By London Treaty Described 





Rear Admiral Yarnell Submits Statement of Views to 
Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations 





The classes of ships prescribed by the 
London treaty are described by Rear Ad- 
miral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Engineering, in a statement 
filed with the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, a summary of which was 
printed in the issue of June 2. Publica- 
tion of the statement in full text was 
begun in the issue of June 4, and is con- 
tinued as follows in full text: 

29. The above sketches of probable 
campaigns have been given to show the 
problems that confront the Navy in wa) 
The ships provided are the weapons that 
are supplied to carry out that war and 
should be designed with the probable 
war operations and enemy forces in view. 

30. In such design there have been 
and are now many varied opinions of 
able officers as to size, characteristics 
and numbers of the types required. This 
can hardly be otherwise since the de- 
mands which are made on the Navy 
are so varied and the ability of ships 
to take and give punishment has to be 
determined by discussion instead of the 
real test of battle. It is true that bat- 
tle results are carefully studied, but 
even those cannot be conclusive since 
many variable factors enter, such as 
wind, weather, visibility and skill of 
personnel, any one of which might 
greatly influence the result. 

31. Coming now to a specific discussion 
of the classes of ships prescribed by the 
London treaty: 


has been claimed by some that the pres- 
ence of these two ships would ensure the 
defeat of the United States battleship 
force in a fleet action. The British claim 
that the preponderance of guns in the 


United States fleet offsets any super- 
ority given by the “Rodney” and! 
“Nelson.” 


A comparison of the guns of the two 
fleets is as follows: United States, 24 
16-inch; 124 14-inch; 12 12-inch; total, 
160 guns. Great Britain, 18 16-inch; 100 
15-inch; total, 118 guns. 

Also two of the British ships are of 
the battle cruiser class with limited pro- 
tection and would not last long in the 
battle line exposed to the major bat- 
veries of our fleet. 

Personally I consider that the United 
States Battle Fleet superior to the 
British fleet. At least I would not trade. 
Certainly as far as this treaty is con- 
cerned it has sacrificed nothing as far 
as security is concerned and has saved 
great sum of money by postponing 
the replacement of ships for six years. 

32. Aircraft Carriers: The carrier 
tonnage established for the several na- 
tions by the Washington treaty was not 
changed. The Unitec States has still 
available 66,000 tons for the construc- 
tion of carriers. 

Cruisers: The treaty 
cruisers is: United States—8-inch, 180,- 
000; 6-inch, 145,500; total, 323,500. Great 
Britain—8-inch, 146,800; 6-inch, 192,200; 
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9,500 tons displacement and 7.5-inch guns, 
an upper limit of 10,000 tons and 8-inch 
guns was established. Prior to this time, 
with the exceptions provided for, no na- 
tion had built any light cruisers with 
such displacement or armament. The 
United States had laid down 10 6-inch 
gun cruisers of about 7,500 tons displace- 
ment. 

_ 35. After the Washington treaty, the 
signatories began building 10,000-ton 
cruisers with 8-inch guns. We lagged as 
usual but finally laid down eight which 
will soon be in commission. 

36, The characteristics of these ships 
as far as known are of course similar in 
displacement and battery, but vary con- 
siderably in speed. The lowest speed is 
about 32 knots for British cruisers and 
the highest about. 36 knots in Italian 
cruisers. An increase in speed means an 
increase in machinery weights and a de- 
crease in weights for other purposes. 
In all designs of 8-inch cruisers laid 
down, protection has been sacrificed for 
other characieristics and this is the glar- 
ing defect of all 8-inch cruisers laid down 
to date. 

37. The great defect in the design of 
8-inch gun cruisers in which speeds of 
32 knots or greater, and a battery of 
from 8 to 10 8-inch guns are required 
is that insufficient weight for protection 
remains and the design is an unbalanced 
one violating what is known among naval 
designers as the “principle of correspond- 
ing protection.” 


Protection of Warship 


From Attack Discussed 

38. This principle as defined by Pro- 
fessor Hovgaard is: 

“Any warship should be prepared to 
fight ships of its own class and size and 
carrying the same armament, and hence 
should be protected against attack from 
guns of the same caliber as those car- 
ried by the ship itself.” 

39. Admiral Jellicoe, in his book 
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Incomes From Building 
Loans Gain in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 4. 
Building and loan associations operat- 
ing in Georgia made .material gains in 
income during 1929 and reduced their 
expenses correspondingly, according to 


M. C. Bennet, chief examiner of the 
Georgia securities commission. 
“Reports from all the associations! 


filed with the securities commission show 
that earnings for 1929 totalled $482,498, 
a gain of $68,768 over the previous year,” 
he said. “The total expenses of opera- 
tion for 1929 were $40,161 less than in 
1928. 

“This showing we consider as surpris- 
ing, especially during a period of seem- 
ing depression that affected practically 
all lines of business. It is an evidence of 
the sound progress being made by the 
building and loan institutions cf Geor- 
gia.” 

Mr. Bennet pointed out that lv years 
ago, when the securities commission as- 
sumed jurisdiction over building and 
loan associations, there were only seven 
such organizations in the State, while 
at present there are 39 active associa- 
tions. 

During the 10-year period there has 


not been a failure or loss among the! 
building and loan institutions, according 
Bennet. 


ow 


is a powerful offensive.’ Although this 
argument is very true when applied to 
strategy, the war has shown its fallacy 
as applied to materiel. 

“The loss of the ‘Good Hope,’ ‘Mon- 
mouth,’ ‘Queen Mary,’ ‘Indefatigable,’ 
‘Invincible,’ ‘Defense’ and ‘Warrior,’ and 
the considerations to which these losses 
gave rise, convinced naval officers afloat. 
even if they did not convince others less 
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partly to their defensive qualities, but 
partly in the limitations of our armor- 
piercing shell at that time.” 

40. In order to obtain corresponding 


protection on a 10,000-ton 8-inch cruiser, | 
it will be necessary to reduce the speed, | 


the battery or both. It is probable that 
adequate protection could be furnished 
by reducing the speed to 28 knots and the 
battery to six 8-inch guns; this has been 
strongly advocated by some very able 
officers. Such a type of ship would be 
very efficient as convoy escorts but of 
course would lack the speed to run down 
and engage cruisers of greater speed, or 
destroyers, except in a heavy sea. 

41. The ideal ship is one that can over- 
take and then engage with a chance of 
success enemy ships of the same type. 
Adopting the above as a principle, the 
skill of the designer becomes the deter- 
mining factor. 

42. From studies that have been made 
to date, I feel that the naval designer, 
with 10,000etons as the limit, can design 
a 6-inch gun ship which will satisfy the 
requirements of speed, radius, battery 
and protection, and be as good an all- 
round ship as one with 8-inch guns. 

45. It is hardly reasonable to say that 
such vessels have no part in the role 
of our Navy. As long as the enemy has 


6-inch-gun ships, similar ships in our 
Navy will play a very valuable part 
especially it they are better protected 


and have more guns. There is also the 
likelihood that in the future development 
of aviation afloat, carviers of limited ton- 
nage can be constructed which will be 
more than a match for any vessel of 
similar size armed with guns alone. 
44. The ideal situation of course from 
@ naval point of view is one of having 
ships of sufficient speed, radius, protec- 
tion and gun power to insure the suc- 
cessful outcome of every single ship con- 
tact and engagement Such a situation 
is of course theoretical since no country 
is likely to spend money to this extent. 
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U. S. Treasu 
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June 2 
Made Public June 4, 1930 





Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $4,126,737.83 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
PROUINE VER cv cticvcres 1,713,464.09 
Miscellaneous internal 
SOPONOE 26 kbs cewewuaen 3,662,933.77 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,461,724.88 


Total ordinary receipts $10,964,860.57 
Public debt receipts . 3 16,917.80 
Balance previous day 104,609,500.71 





2 bse nas 5s 60 PLO OO hye ew UEee 
Expenditures 
General expenditures we 
Interest on public debt .& 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal weenie 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ‘ bry . 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund fea : - 
Investment of trust funds 


Total 





1,420,374.98 


es de RC 141,405.17 
retirement 
1,289,639.75 

595,966.50 





Total ordinary expendi- 
ae ... $10,878,229.57 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures wares caren 
Balance today 





: 110,504.25 
satkaee 104,602,545.26 


. -$115,59 


Total 








N., a series of three articles in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 28, 29 and 30. 

“The Cruiser Problem,” by Lieut. F. 
G. Percival, U. S. N. (Retired), in the 
May number of the Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings. 

During the conference in London, the 
press carried numerous letters of Brit- 
ish naval officers discussing the cruiser 
problem which are illuminating in show- 


titled “The Grand Fleet,” says: 

“The relative values of protection and 
gun power had frequently engaged my 
serious attention. It was also a subject 
of much discussion amongst writers on 
naval matters, some of whom went to 
the length of suggesting that all avail- 
able weight should be put into gun power, 
and that ships should be left practically 
without armor. Their views were based 
on the argument that ‘the best defense 


intimately associated with the fleet dur- 
ing the war, that ships with inadequate 
defensive qualities are no match for 
those which possess them to a consider- 
ably greater degree, even if the former 
are superior in gun power. The convic- 
tion was strengthened by the knowledge 
we obtained, that German ships, far more 
frequently hit by gunfire, torpedo, or 
mine than many of our ships that sank, 
were yet taken safely into port, owing 


45. The following studies of the cruiser 
problem bear on the subject of design 
and employment: 

“The Relation Between Armament and 
Protection in the 10,000-Ton Cruisers 
and the Ersatz-Preussen” by Professor 
William Hovgaard, professor of naval 
design and construction, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
“Eight-inch Versus 6-inch 

Comdr. Holloway H. 


ing the diversity of opinion that exists 
in the British navy on this subject. 

46. If the provisions of this treaty re- 
garding cruisers are carried out, it will 
place the United States in the strongest 
position it has ever occupied with re- 
gard to this arm of the fleet. 

The continuation of the statement 
discussing destroyers and submarines 
will be printed in full text in the 
issue of June 6. 


The failure of any stock broker to com- 
ply with the rules herein set forth will the United States shall scrap 3, Great 
be deemed sufficient cause for the revoca- Britain 5, and Japan 1 capital ship, and 
tion of such broker’s license. _ {None are to be laid down prior to 1936. 

“Every effort will be made to expedite | This leaves the United States and Great 
approval for trading and I sincerely trust Britain each with 15, and Japan with ¥ 
that I may have the active assistance and capital ships. Of the British ships, the 
cooperation of each of you,” said Mr. “Rodney” and “Nelson” are superior in _The 
Athearn in a letter to the brokers. armament, speed and protection to any the Washington treaty, in which, to pro- 

The new rules fotlow in full text: ships possessed by the United States. It vide for some British cruisers with about 

(1) All corporations, both domestic °F 
foreign, whose stocks are listed or ad- 
mitted to trading on any stock exchange 
in California, must appoint and .main- 
tain a domestic registrar and a transfer 
agent, which must be approved by the 
commissioner. 

Other Items Cited 

(2) No stock broker will be permitted 
to trade in any security of a foreign cor- 
poration, regardless of whether said 
security is personally owned or not, or 
to trade in any stock listed or admitted 
to trading on any California stock ex- 
change unless and unti! there shall have 
been submitted to the commissioner such 
Gata as will enable him to determine 
whether the sale of such security will 
| not be unfair, unjust or inequitable to 

the purchaser thereof, and such security 
approved for trading by the commis: 
sioner. 

(3) No stock broker will be permitted 
to trade in an unlisted security of a for- 
eign corporation, whether personally 
owned or not, unless there shall have first 
been filed with the commissioner suffi- 
cient data to enable him to determine 
that the sale of such security will not be 
unfair, unjust or inequitable to the pur- 
chaser thereof and shall have been ap- 
proved for trading by the commissioner. 

(4) No stock broker will be permitted 
to trade in the stock of a corporation on 
the exchange where such trading is being 
done for the purpose of original financ- 
ing. 


Battleships: The treaty provides that total. 339.000. Japan—S-inch, 108,400; | 
6-inch, 100.450; total, 208,850. 

The United States can substitute 45.500 
tons of 6-inch cruiser tonnage for 30,000 
tons of &-inch cruisers if it so desires, 
bringing its total tonnage to parity with 
Great Britain of 339,000 tons. 

34. The 8-inch cruiser was a result of 
Cruisers,” | 
by Frost, U. S. 











On June and, 1930—The Chase National Bank, The Equitable 


Trust Company and Interstate Trust Company were formally merged as 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of NewYork 


estatement of (Condition at (lose of Business, June 2nd, 1930* 





Oklahoma State to Sell 
Assets of 13 Failed Banks 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, June 4. 


the remaining assets of 15 
failed State banks in Oklahoma will be 


Sales of 











held between June 25 and amy 8: accord- RESOURCES ; LIARBILITI£SsS 
ing C. G. Shull, State bank commis- ‘ i 5 ‘ani 4 
4 _—”* o oe ee See Cash and Due from Banks ........ .$ 592,458,308.83 Seer ee ee ee ae ee ae a ae ee a apoepeoge 

The defunct banks, places and dates : = 220 ¢ Dern sk 6 -« @ £ & @ © &@ © - M o. 4 * @ » © & tO, ’ . 

of sale, fol ea Loansand Discounts . . . . » » « » + + + « 1,435,359,900.64 | UndividedProfts ........... 0 0 ee @0,123,478.27 
‘itizens State Bank of Hinton, at Ana- i ©: fa : “4s > 0% € ae re me 

darko, June 25; Caddo County Bank of U.S. Government Securities . 6 6 6 6 «+ 6 + 228,710,596.93 Reserved for Taxes, Interest,ete. . . 2 2. 2 2 ee 9,744,827.59 

Fort Cobb, at Anadarko, June 25; the Other Securities . 2... 1 ee ee ew ew we 106,580,632.51 Dividend, Payable July 1,1930 . . . . «2 © © « « 5,550,000.00 

Farmers State Bank of Granite, at Gran- 3 ’ 1D sts 1.916.236 313.91 

ite, June 36; the Oklahoma State Bank Reealivatate’. 4: %. 4 <- i a. ss aoe eee ee oe a 34,771 ,643.58 sepa Reine es fete ge SA OSS 8) Wo OR) UR. "Ry OLR. OR Pe ot ’ Oyen ys ’. 

of Frederick, at Frederick, June 26; the ; , ees p ClrietOE NOIRE 2 | % « « 6 k @ & aes oe & 8 7 736,500.00 

Chattanooga State Bank, at Chatta- Redemption Fund—U'.S.Treasurer . . 2. 2. 1. 386,825.00 Acceptances $176,775,899.96 

nooga, June 27; the First State Bank 3 : iis ee x 5 Bs ‘ ' ies eR 8 RS eS. 0f F077. sp apaheA 

of Calera, at Durant, June 27; the Bank | Customers’ Acceptance Liability $172,184,069.87 Less Amountin Portfolio . . .. . 20,018,289.14 156,757,610.72 

of C srce of Sulphur, at Sulphur, j . ; Ms ey on atvane ; RaNT a) eS ae 

June 28: the First State Bank of tate, Less Amount in Portfolio a a a ee 20),018,289.14 152, 165,780.73 Liability as Endorser or Maker : ol , 

at Stigler, June 30; the First State Bank a on Acceptances and Foreign Bills. . . . . . . ee 4,501,162.90 

of Locust Grove, at Pryor, July 1; the Other Assets . 6 6 2 ee ee ee ee 1,001,374.98 | Other Liabilities . 2. 6 6 1 ee ee eee 4,185, 169.81 

Farmers and Merchants Bank of Cha- ’ ’ . 

teau, at Pryor, July 1; the Seminole $2,551,435,063.20 $2,551.435,063.20 

State Bank, at Seminole, July 2; the ! Pa enh nie Ne ital an 





Guthrie State Bank, at Guthrie, July 3; 
the Security State Bank of Guthrie, at 
Guthrie, July 3 


oO. 





Fach Shareholder of Toe Crase Nationat Bank is also the holder of a like number of shares of Cuase Securities Corporation. 
Capital funds of CHase Securities Corporation, which are in excess of $125,000,0C0, are not included in the bank statement. 
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tatement does not include the statements of any of the affiliated organizations mentioned below 


Maine Order Authorizes 
Bank to Be Liquidated | 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, June 4. 

Chief Justice William R. Pattangall of 
the supreme court has filed a decree au- 
thorizing the liquidation of the Topsham 

@ and Brunswick Twenty-five Cent Savings 
Bank, in answer to a petition presented 
by the trustees. Hearing was had’ on the 
petition the past week. 

By the terms of Justice Pattangall’s 
decree, the trustees are directed to de- 
liver the bank’s assets to the Brunswick 

» National Bank, in acceptance of an offer 
made by the latter, 

st The Brunswick National Bank, which 

. ‘is one of a group of Maine banks con- 

«'.;trolled by Financial Institutions, Inc., in 
its offer, agreed to assume afl the liabil- 
ities of the Topsham and Brunswick 

sit Twenty-five Cent Savings Bank and in 
addition to pay the sum of $223,174, 
which will yield an extra dividend W¥ 17 
cents on $1 to the depositors. The sav- 
ings bank will terminate its existence at 
midnight, June 30, under the decree of 
the court. 
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Washington Banks Refused 


Deductions on Stock Tax 
State of Washington: 
Olympia, June 4, 
In computing the income tax payable 
by a bank, no deduction should have 
been permitted on account of taxes as- 
sessed against the bank’s shares of stock, 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Lonpon, England (2) Havana, Cuba CristoBat, Canal Zone Panama City, Republic of Panama 


Berun Representative: Unter den Linden 57 Rome Representative: Piazza Mignanelli, 3 


Assistant Attorney General John A. Affiliated Organizations: 
Homer recently held. The tax on the ; 
shares was a tax on the shareholders, CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION : AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY ’ FQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING CORPORATION 
even though it was paid by the hank. ’ a 
oe spinon enplained. AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK & TRUST COMPANY ° THE CHASE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY . THE CHASE BANK (,,,"42"8 
e tax shares is 


on no longer in 
force, having been repealed at the time 
the law imposing an income tax on fi- 
nancial institutions was enacted in 192%, 
@t was pointed out. 
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Adjustment of Individual Life 


to New Social Relations + + 


LE ee 





Affiliations Based on Community of Interests 
Displace Influence of Home, Church and Party 
in Shaping Human Affairs, Says Jurist 





By MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Wisconsin 


\ K ] HILE there are many points of 

difference between town and 

country life, they have today 

many more factors in common than is 
generally supposed. 

With the coming of the telephone, 
the daily paper, the rural free dilivery, 
the radio and the automobile, the life 
of our people has beccfie much more 
unified and less isolated and provincial 
than it was in former times. The num- 
ber of problem- which are common to 
town and country life is therefore 
greater today than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

If we were to go back a hundred years 
we should find the average typical home 
of this country to be upon the farm. 
That home constituted a self-sustain- 
ing, self-sufficing economic unit. 

A 


It was an organization at the head of 
which ordinarily stood the father or 
grandfather. Every member of the 
family had his or her duties and re- 
sponsibilities, from the boy who 
brought in the wood and the girl who 
wiped the dishes to the father or grand- 
father, upon whom fell the responsibil- 
ity for major decisions and providing 
for the organization. 

The home produced to a considerable 
extent the food, clothing and shelter 
necessary for the family. In it was 
done the spinning, weaving, knitting 
and the making of clothes and shoes. 

Many tools used upon the farm were 
made there. Upon the farm were grown 
and prepared for use most things the 
family needed. 

The life of our race followed a pat- 
tern of this kind for hundreds of years. 
Custom, habit and tradition became so 
established as to be a part of the life 
of the people, and to a considerable ex- 
tent to take the place of formal law. 

Life so organized had achieved a bal- 
ance. Life in such a home had cer- 
tainty and a definite content. 


A 


If a boy followed in the footsteps of 
his father he knew exactly what life 
had in store for him. He knew the 
standards with which he must comply 
if he was to lead a useful and helpful 
life. These standards were commonly 


“accepted by the community, and had 


been disclosed by hundreds of years of 
experi gice. 

In the home was not only set up the 
economic standards of life, but moral 
and spiritual standards as well. The 
children were taught many things in 
the home, and indeed in many instances 
all the education they received, they re- 
ceived from their elders. 
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Embellishment of 
Historic and 


Scenic Spots 


By 
H. H. Cleaveland 
Director of 
Public Works and 
Buildings, 
State of Illinois 


LLINOIS is rich in places of great 

scenic beauty, and historical inter- 
est, which should be preserved as a 
sacred heritage to uniform generations. 

Our country is so new and our 
growth has been so rapid that little or 
no attention has been given to conserv- 
ing our historic spots, or places of un- 
usual scenic value. Wild life once so 
abundant has been diminishing rap- 
idly; our forests have been disappear- 
ing; cities and industry have polluted 
our streams and the great outdoors, 
which only a few years ago was avail- 
able to all, has in a large measure been 
swallowed up by our rapidly increasing 
population, and the advancing strides 
of modern civilization. 

The duty of conserving our natural 
resources, preserving historic places, 
and scenes of great natural beauty has 
been recognized in recent years as an 
obligation of good government by the 
enactment of many laws, both Federal 
and State. 

Various organizations and groups 
have become interested in the impor- 
tance of preserving for our children 
and their progeny the opportunities to 
enjoy in some measure those heritages 


of outdoor life that were so freely 
abundant to their immediate fore- 
fathers. 

Governor Emmerson is_ interested 


keenly in the conservation movement 
and hag frequently expressed publicly 
his desire that the State acquire, while 
the opportunity is at hand, and as rap- 
idly as funds are available, those places 
of great historic interest and scenic 
beauty to the end that they may serve 
for the pleasure and enjoyment of 
present and future generations. 

Even now Illinois ranks foremost 
among the States in its park system. I 
can think of no better way to spend a 
vacation than in becoming acquainted 
with our parks. 


Next to the home and the schoo] stood 
the church, which had a firm hold upon 
the Jife of the people. In addition to 
ministering to the spiritual needs of 
the people, it was oftentimes the social 
center of the community and in one 
form or another provided entertainment 
and social opportunity for the young as 
well as the old. 

But, with the coming of the indus- 
trial age—with the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the application of electricity 
and the invention of the internal com- 
bustion engine—the life of our people 
has undergone a great change. The 
average home is found today not in the 
country, but in the city. 

In many respects it does not resemble 
the old home of the country or of the 
city. The family is no longer an or- 
ganized, self-sustaining unit, but is 
more often a place in which members 
of the family live and from which they 
go out to perform daily tasks. 

The younger members of the family 
no longer are under the control and di- 
rection of the older members. They 
look for guidance, first, to their teach- 
ers in the public schools, and, next, to 
the foreman in the stores and shops in 
which they go to work. 

The introduction of the automobile 
has made life more fluid. The activi- 
ties of a social group are no longer 
bounded by the limits of the parish or 
township, but reach out an indefinite 
distance. 

A 

From the time a child is six years 
old he is more under the influence and 
control of those outside of the home 
than he is of those within the home. 
He spends more hours a day in school 
and upon the street and in activities 
outside of the home than he spends in 
the home. 

Standards of life are acquired out- 
side of the home rather than in it. At 
least this must be true to a considerable 
degree. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
former head of the family are now 
shared by him with the teacher, the 
foreman, the superintendent, director 
of playground activities, director of the 
Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. or some 
other institution furnishing entertain- 
ment for the children. 

Even upon the farm, life does not fol- 
low the old pattern. The telephone, 
the radio and the automobile have al- 
most obliterated such differences as 
there were in the manners, habits and 
customs of town and country people. 

Due to this change in our method of 
living, life has lost its former balance. 
A boy growing up today has little no- 
tion of what life may hold for him. 

The chance that he will follow in the 
footsteps of his father is rather vague. 
The chances are much greater that he 
will follow some other line of work. 

A 


New desires and wants have been 
created. This is in part due to the ef- 
fectiveness of modern high-pressure ad- 
vertising which is designed to create 
wants where none existed before. 

The application of machinery not 
only to manufacture, but to farming, 
has quickened the tempo of life. We 
see more, we do more than ever before. 

As a result of this increased pace in 
life the handicapped fall behind. 
Whether from age, physical or mental 
infirmity, they cannot keep the pace 
set by modern life. 

Desires are often created without the 
means for satisfying them. The result 
is a great increase in crime or near 
crime. 

These artificial desires affect 
strongly adolescent youth. As a result 
our penal institutions are filled with 
boys and girls between the ages of 17 
and 23. 

The breaking down of the old home 
has impaired the operation of the spir- 
itual forces which obtained in former 
times. The family altar has almost dis- 
appeared. 

The church is no longer the source of 
spiritual strength and energy that it 
once was; it has almost ceased to be a 
social center. It loses out in point of 
numbers in competition with the movie 
theatexy and other attractions. 

A 


There seems to be no reasonable hope 
that the old home can be restored. The 
single fact that the economic interest 
of ,the members of the modern home is 
diversified and diffused, in and of it- 
self, seems to make its restoration im- 
possible. 

In order to meet the situation efforts 
have been and are being made to or- 
ganize life outside of the home so as to 
restore the moral and spiritual balance 
of life. 

So there has come into existence in 
recent years the service clubs, the Y. 
M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and numerous other organiza- 
tions which are designed today for life 
outside of the home what was formerly 
done for it in the home. These organ- 
izations set up standards of conduct 
and endeavor to maintain them. 

Efforts are being made through the 
publie schools to give to children some- 
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> > Obligation of Thriving Kansas 
to Wheat as State’s Golden Resource 
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Wide Prairies Populated with Prosperous Growers 


and Great Industry Created to Raise and Mill Major Farm Crop 
By J. C. MOHLER 


Secretary, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


EFORE the introduction of hard 
B Winter varieties into Kansas the 

wheat farming of the State was at 
a rather low ebb. 

The varieties brought by the settlers 
had not appeared so well adapted to the 
new and untried conditions. The Rus- 
sian type proved an impetus to a new 
prosperity, and marked an epoch in the 
agricultural history of the State. 


thing besides mere book learning. 
Churches individually and collectively 
are restudying their problems in an ef- 
fort to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. By these and other means 
we are attempting to restore the bal- 
ance of life which obtained under the 
old agricultural order. 

We have found it necessary to sub- 
stitute group action for individual ac- 
tion. So we have labor unions, farmers’ 
organizations, trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, organization of 
every trade and business. 


A 


To a large extent we surrender our 
freedom of action to the group to which 
we belong, and in consideration of that 
we expect the group to secure for us 
certain benefits and advantages. A 
member of a labor union submits him- 
self to a very large degree to control 
by the union of which he is a member, 
and in return expects and secures con- 
siderable benefits which he could not 
otherwise secure. 


Farmers, because of their strong 
sense of personal dignity and individual 
responsibility, have been reluctant to 
accept group action, and have main- 
tained more than any other class their 
sense of individual freedom and respon- 
sibility. As a result they have not been 
able in the main to exercise that degree 
of influence upon public affairs and 
upon the life of the country generally 
that their numbers and economic im- 
portance warrant. 

A 


Complaint is made because of the 
lack of interest of voters in elections. 
To some extent at least this may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that individuals 
no longer look to political parties, but 
to their respective groups to protest 
their interests. 

So we have at Washington and, when 
the legislature is in session, at Madi- 
son, representatives of these various 
groups. In that manner an attempt is 
made to secure group interest rather 
than through the action of political par- 
ties by an election. 

Patterns of the old rural order sur- 
vive only in remote and out-of-the-way 
places. We cannot meet and solve our 
new problems unless we first recognize 
the changed character of our problems. 

Life is uncertain and unbalanced not 
because our problems have increased in 
size, but because of the change in their 
character. The first step in their solu- 
tion is recognition of the facts. 

We cannot carry forward success- 
fully the traditions of a former order 
into circumstances to which they are no 
longer adapted. We must build up a 
new set of controls, establish new life 
patterns and restore the balance of life 
and reduce its speed. 


More than any other influence, wheat 
has been the means of rapidly extend- 
ing the settlements to the westward and 
giving a permanent population to every 
county. The hard Winter type fofind a 
happy habitat in central and western 
Kansas, and has dotted the once bare 
prairie with farms that became the 
market for the latest improved machin- 
ery, and replaced the sod house with 
the comforts of a modern home. 


A 


Wheat was instrumental in bringing 
the broad area of Kansas into cultiva- 
tion until it exceeds all other States 
Save one in acres under the plow. It 
has developed a milling business that 
is second among the States in volume 
and value, and thus created an impos- 
ing industry that is wholly dependent 
upon agriculture. 

Through the surplus mill products 
of Kansas other States and countries 
are supplied in good measure with the 
staff of life, and from the by-products 
the farmer receives mill feeds for his 
live stock. Mill feeds are a factor in 
the livestock industry. 

Kansas now ranks second in number 
of Hereford cattle and third in pure- 
bred Shorthorns. The value of Kansas 
dairy products has increased at the 
average rate of $1,350,000 a year for 
five years. 

A 

More than any other crop, wheat has 
supplied volume for traffic and 
railroads and branches were rapidly 
built into the Wheat Belt to secure this 
valuable business. Kansas now has ap- 
proximately thirteen thousand miles of 
railroad and branches. 

Few States are better equipped with 
this means of transportation. It has 
been estimated that there would be ap- 
proximately eighty-seven thousand cars 
required to move the annual average 
wheat crop of Kansas. 

More than any other crop, wheat has 
fostered the invention and manufac- 
ture of farm implements and given a 
wide expansion to the usefulness of the 
gasoline engine. Though useful else- 
where, tractors, combines, trucks and 
elevators are specially valuable on the 
wheat farm. All are new inventions 
since Kansas began as a wheat State. 


A 


The dominance of wheat as a Kansas 
crop is such that new varieties have 
been developed by the State’s experi- 
ment station and by farmers for the di- 
rect benefit of the farmers and, inci- 
dentally, of the seed dealers. Kansas 
wheat quality is the basis of a newer 
system of testing. The crop is mar- 
keted on quality rather than weight and 
size of kernel alone. 

Wheat has dotted the Kansas land- 
scape with schoolhouses of brick and 
stone, helped to develop a magnificent 
university and an outstanding agricul- 
tural college w‘th its experiment sta- 
tions scattered abou* the State. It has 
created a new skyline with towering 
mills and elevators, built banks and 
bakeries, hotels and highways, and has 
not only placed western Kansas on the 
map, but has enlarged the map. 
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‘ Hewaris of Successful Pursuit 


of Law as Vocation + «+ «+ 





Crowded Profession Offers Opportunity for Tal- 
ent and Application, Says New York Jurist, Out- 
lining Course of Instruction for Students 





By GUTHBERT W. POUND 


Judge, Court of Appeals, State of New York 


appeals, advise individuals and 

corporations as to their rights and 
liabilities, examine titles to real prop- 
erty, draw and pass on wills and other 
legal documents and manage the affairs 
of their clients in many matters. 

While they are primarily licensed to 
appear for parties in actions or suits in 
the courts of law or other judicial pro- 
ceedings, they are also engaged as at- 
torneys or special agents in anything 
that calls for knowledge of the law. 
They are officers of the court, admitted 
as such on its order upon evidence that 
they possess sufficient legal learning 
and fair private character, and are sub- 
ject to its control and discipline. 

They are governed in their conduct 
not only by the general law, but also by 
a code of legal ethics which exacts that 
their conduct and motives in dealing 
with courts, clients and their fellow 
practitioners shall be such as to merit 
the approval of all just men. The law 
is a high calling and a great pursuit if 
worthily undertaken. 

The volume of the law is vast and 
comprehensive, various in its applica- 
tion,to the conduct of mankind, ever- 
increasing with the influx of new laws 
and new decisions. The field for spe- 
cialization is therefore broad. 

A 


The general practitioner requires the 
aid of the specialist in patent or ad- 
miralty law; the office lawyer often en- 
gages a trial lawyer to manage his cases 
in court. Trial lawyers are often di- 
vided into plaintiff's lawyers and de- 
fendant’s lawyers, as they bring negli- 
gence cases or defend them. 

Many lawyers or law firms devote 
themselves exclusively to corporation, 
insurance or banking law, or other tech- 
nical branches, such as probate law, 
municipal law, criminal law and the 
law of customs. Many an authority on 
corporate trusts would not trust him- 
self to try a case in court. 

Law is rated as a profession, calling 
for attainments in special knowledge, 
rather than a trade or calling which re- 
quires skill only. As such, it is and al- 
ways has been considered of the high- 
est importance in the community. 

Young men ana women seek admis- 
sion to practice in constantly increas- 
ing numbers, when they are perhaps 
better fitted for business or industry. 
Aside from the purely professional side, 
it is often the stepping stone to public 
office and employment. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States and of this State employ a large 
staff of lawyers. District attorneys and 
corporation counsel are numerous. 

The judges are selected from the 
members of the bar. Congress and the 
State legislatures are full of lawyers 
who exercise a great influence on the 
social and economic problems of the 
State and Nation. 


& 


It is no mean preparation for busi- 
ness management and administration. 

The qualities necessary for success 
differ largely with the kind of work un- 
dertaken by the individual. First comes 
genuine fondness for the law and devo- 
tion to its laborious requirements, with- 
out which no man can be happy in his 
chosen calling. 

The trial lawyer must possess the 
ability to extract evidence from wit- 
nesses and to present his case to the 
court or jury in a clear and convincing 
manner. Here is a field for resource- 
fulness and self-reliance as well as le- 
gal learning. The office lawyer must be 
familiar with his subject, and must be 
patient, industrious and accurate. 

Above all, a lawyer must be faithful 
to private trust and public duty. The 
pettifogger or the shyster who relies 
upon chicane for success may flourish 
for a day and make trouble for the wis- 
est and most learned. Even those who 
reap the advantage of his tricks do not 
regard him with respect. 

The time required for preparation in 
the Stat® of New York is now relatively 
long. The work required of the stu- 
dent is arduous, 

Not many years ago a fair English 
education and a period of study in a 
law office followed by a bar examina- 
tion were considered ample. Now, 
speaking generally, at least two years 
of academic college work are required 
before beginning the s’udy of law. 

a 


Then follow three years in law school 
for a degree or fou” years of study in 
a law office without a degree, or study 
in both law school and office. One who 
is not a college graduate must spend at 
least one year in a law office, and the 
college graduate must serve a law clerk- 
ship of six months before being ad- 
mitted to practice. 

Strict bar examinations are conducted 
by the State board of law examiners. 
The student should, before he begins 
his studies, give careful attention to 
the rules of the court of appeals gov- 
erning admission to the bar. 

Literal compliance with their de- 
tailed requirements is easy to one who 
takes the trouble to learn what he must 


I AWYERS try cases in court, argue 


do to become a lawyer. If possible, a 
college degree and a law school degree 
should be obtained, but neither is indis- 
pensable. 

In one sense the bar is overcrowded. 
Mere admission to practice is no guar- 
antee of success. The competition not 
only of established law firms but of be- 
ginners is keen. 

To start at the bottom of the ladder 
as a clerk in an established firm and to 
be content to serve until demonstrated 
merit and the lapse of time bring rec- 
ognition and promotion calls for much 
patience. To launch out for one’s self 
requires some capital and more con- 
fidence. 

On the other hand, the practice of 
law never produced better material re- 
turns than it does today to those who 
are fortunate enough to attract a lucra- 
tive clientage. lam told that great law 
firms exist in New York City with over- 
head charges of as much as one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. 


A 


At least one trial lawyer is said to 
command one thousand dollars a day 
for his services. Such examples tempt 
into the profession a multitude who 
have difficulty in maintaining them- 
selves in the struggle for existence. 

The young lawyer must take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to demon- 
strate his worth. He must be wise as 
well as learned; shrewd as well as edu- 
cated in the books. Good lawyers are 
in demand, and to be a good lawyer one 
must not only know the law, but also 
know how to use it to accomplish re- 
sults for his clients. 

The law school faculties present an 
opening for the lawyer who prefers the 
noncontentious side of the law and is 
content with the modest but by no 
means contemptible salaries which are 
paid by the best schools. They call for 
scholarship of a high degree and the 


ability to impart information and 
arouse attention. 
A 
The man who is content with a fair 
competence without rising to great 


riches, power or fame may live com- 
fortably and be happy and useful in his 
profession. The intangible rewards of 
public and private trust and confidence, 
of love for study and of appreciation 
of life, may in the end prove a greater 
satisfaction than mere material gain. 
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Cooperation for 
Welfare of 
Child 
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y 
Mrs. Daisy L. Gulick 


Commission of Labor and 
Industry, State of 
Kansas 


THE WORK of the division of wom- 

en’s work and child labor of the 
commission of labor and industry is 
confined to investigations as to women 
and minors in industry; promulgating 
orders relating to hours of labor, 
safety, sanitation, and welfare; and re- 
cording and supervising issuance of 
child labor permits. 

Bt the real aim of the department is 
to be of service to all. We are at the 
disposal of each and every welfare or- 
ganization in the State that is working 
with the object in view of improving 
safety, working conditions, and social 
environment. 

No organization can accomplish 
everything alone. Only in cooperation 
with each other will desired results be 
obtained. With the help of the Kansas 
Congress of Parent Teachers and other 
organization, we hope to ascertain 
facts of personal and living conditions. 

If a child is to be successful in life, 
he must have splendid health, sanity 
of vision, capacity for work and a 
wholesome attitude toward life. Such 
is true education—a joint partnérship 
of home, school and community—a 
training not of the mind alone but of 
every activity of the child. If this suc- 
cess is to be attained, the fullest coop- 
eration of all erganizations interested 
in the welfare of the child will be re- 
quired. 

No one will see the matter of coop- 
eration nfore clearly nor with more im- 
mediate appreciation of its significance 
than the woman whose actual life has 
been affected by any changes brought 
about by proper legislation. Realizing 
the great importance of moral training 
of children, teaching them respect for 
law, we are in thorough accord with 
prohibitory enforcement and especially 
for clean motion pictures. 

Since child welfare is the paramount 
interest in education today, and his 
mental, moral, physical and social well- 
being must be assured if he is to be- 
come a productive member of our fu- 
ture civilization, the parents and the 
home must be well informed in order to 
cooperate with the teacher and the 
school in solving problems that are 
constantly arising. 








